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VOLUME II. 
CHAPTER XXVIIL 

THE ROYAL FAMILY IMPRISONED. 

Tnmult and Dismay In the Assembly.— Storming the Tulleries.— Aspect of the Royal Family.— 
The Decree of Suspension.— Nl^ht In the Cloister.— The Royal Family Prisoners.— The Temple. 
—The Royal Family transferred to the Temple. 

But few of the excited thousands who crowded all the approaches to the 
Tuileries were conscious that the royal family had escaped from the palace. 
The clamor rapidly increased to a scene of terrific uproar. First a few gun- 
shots were heard, then volleys of musketry, then the deep booming of 
artillery, while shouts of onset, cries of fury, and the shrieks of the wound- 
ed and the dying filled the air. The hall of the Assembly was already 
crowded to suffocation, and the deputies stood powerless and appalled. A 
tumultuous mass pressed tlie door. Several bullets shattered the windows, 
and one or two cannon-balls passed through the roof of the building. 
Every one was exposed to fearful peril. 

There was no longer any retreat for the king. By the side of the presi- 
dent's chair there was a space inclosed by an iron railing, appropriated to 
the reporters. Several of the members aided the king in tearing down a 
portion of this railing, and all the royal family sought refuge there. At 
this moment the door of the hall was attacked, and tremendous blows 
seemed to shake the whole building. "We are stormed I" shouted one of 
the deputies. There was, however, no escape for any one in any direction, 
and for some moments there was witnessed a scene of confusion and terror 
which no language can describe. 

At the same time there was a frightful conflict raging in and around the 
palace. Immediately upon the departure of the king, all the Swiss troops, 
who were hated as foreign mercenaries hired to shoot down the French, 
were drawn into the palace from the court-yard, and were mingled in confu- 
sion through its apartments with the loyalist gentlemen, the officers, and the 
domestics. Notwithstanding the vast dimensions of the palace, it was so 
crowded that there was scarcely space to move. 

The throng in the Carrousel attacked one of the gates, broke it down, 
and rushed into the roval court, which was nearly vacated by the retire- 
ment of the Swiss. The companies of the National Guard in the Carrousel, 
instead of opposing, looked approvingly on, and were evidently quite dis' 
posed to lend the assailants a helping hand. A lare^e piece of timber waa 
placed at the foot of the staircase of the palace in the form of a barrier, and 
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rising one Jibove ^another, occupied a very formidable position. They in- 
stantly opened a deadly fij'e. Volley succeeded volley, and every bullet 
told upon the dense mass crowding the court. At the same moment, from 
every window of the palace, a storm of shot was showered down upon the 
foe. In a moment the pavement was red with blood, and covered with the 
dying and the dead. The artillerymen abandoned their pieces, and the 
whole multitude rushed pell-mell, trampling the dead and wounded beneath 
them in frantic endeavors to escape from the court into the Carrousel. In 
a few moments the whole court was evacuated, and remained strewed with 
pikes, muskets, grenadiers' caps, and gory bodies. 

The besiegers, however, soon rallied. Following the disciplined troops 
from Marseilles, who were led by able officers, the multitude returned with 
indescribable fury to the charge. Cannon-balls, bullets, and grapeshot 
dashed in the doors and the windows. Most of the loyalist gentlemen 
escaped by a secret passage through the long gallery of the Louvre, as the 
victorious rabble, with pike, bayonet, and sabre, poured resistlessly into the 
palace and rushed through all its apartments. The Swiss threw down their 
arms and begged for quarter. But the pitiless mob, exasperated by the 
slaughter of their friends, knew no mercy. Indiscriminate massacre ensued, 
accompanied \v'lth every conceivable act of brutality. For four hours the 
butchery continued, as attics, closets, cellars, chimneys, and vaults were 
searched, and the terrified victims were dragged out to die. Some leaped 
from the windows and endeavored to escape through the Garden. They 
were pursued and mercilessly cut down. Some climbed the marble monu- 
ments. The assassins, unwilling to injure the statuary, pricked them down 
with their bayonets and then slaughtered them at their feet. Seven hund- 
red and fifty Swiss were massacred in that day of blood. 

The Assembly during these hours were powerless, and they awaited in 
intense anxiety the issue of the combat. Nothing can more impressively 
show the weak and frivolous mind of the king than that, in such an hour, 
seeing the painter David in the hall, he inquired of him, 

" How soon shall you probably have my portrait completed ?" 

David brutally replied, "I will never, for the future, paint the portrait of 
a tyrant until his head lies before me on the scaffold."* 

The queen sat in haughty silence. Her compressed lip, burning eye, and 
hectic cheek indicated the emotions of humiliation and of indignation with 
which she was consumed. The young princess wept, and her fevered face 
was stained with the dried current of her tears. The dauphin, too young to 
appreciate the terrible significance of the scene, looked around in bewildered 
curiosity. 

At eleven o'clock reiterated shouts of victorv, which rose from the Gar- 
den, the palace, the Carrousel, and all the adjoining streets and places, pro- 
claimed that the triumph of the people was complete. The Assembly, now 
overawed, unanimously passed a decree suspending the king, dismissing the 
Royalist ministers, recalling the Girondist ministry, and convoking a Na- 
tional Assembly for the trial of the king. As Vergniaud read, in accents of 
grief, this decree to which the Assembly had been forced, the king listened 

• History of the Girondists, by Lamartino, vol. ii., p. 77. 
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intently, and then said satirically to M. Coustard, who was standing by his 
side, 

" This is not a very constitutional act" 

"True," M. Coustard replied ; "but it is the only means of saving your 
majesty's life." 

The Assembly immediately enacted the decrees, which the king had ve- 
toed, banishing the refractory priests and establishing a camp near Paris. 
Danton,* whose tremendous energies had guided the insurrection, was ap- 
pointed Minister of Justice. Monge, the illustrious mathematician, by the 
nomination of his equally illustrious friend Condorcet, was placed at the 
head of the Marine. Lebrun, a man of probity and untiring energy, was 
appointed Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Thus was the whole government effectually revolutionized and reorgan- 
ized. During all the long hours of this day the royal family sat in the 
crowded Assembly almost suffocated with heat, and enduring anguish which 
no tongue can tell. The streets were filled with uproar, and the waves of 
popular tumult dashed against the old Tnonastery of the Feuillans, even 
threatening to break in the doors. The regal victims listened to the decrees 
which tore the crown from the brow of the king, and which placed his 
sceptre in the hands of his most envenomed foes. In the conflict with the 
defenders of the palace, between three and four thousand of the populace 
had perished, in revenge for which nearly eight hundred of the inmates of 
the Tuileries had been massacred. The relatives of the slain citizens, ex- 
asperated beyond measure, were clamorous for the blood of the king as the 
cause of the death of their friends. There was no possible covert for the royal 
family but in the Assembly. Fifty armed soldiers, with bayonets fixed, sur- 
rounded them in their box, and yet it was every moment feared that the 
populace would break in and satiate their rage with the blood of the monarch 
and his family. 

The king was ever famed for his ravenous appetite. Even in the midst 
of these terrific scenes he was hungry and called for food. Bread, wine, and 
cold viands were brought to him. lie ate and drank voraciously to the ex- 
treme mortification of the queen, who could not but perceive how little re- 
spect the conduct of the king inspired. Neither she, Madame Elizabeth, nor 
the children could taste of any food. They merely occasionally moistened 
their fevered lips with iced water. 

It was now ten o'clock in the evening. The night was calm and beauti- 
ful. The tumult of the day was over, but the terrific excitement of the scene 
had brought the whole population of Paris out into the promenades. Fires 

• Danton was one of the fiercest of the Jacobins. Madame Roland, a political opponent, thus 
describes him: **I never saw any countenance that so strongly expressed the violence of brutal 
passions, and the most astonishing audacity, half dL«5guised by a jovial air, an affectation of frank- 
ness, and a sort of simplicity, as Danton's. In 1778 he was a needy lawyer, more burdened with 
debts than causes. He went to Belgium to augment his resources, and, after the 10th of August, 
had the hardihood to avow a fortune of £158,333 ($791,665), and to wallow in luxury while 
preaching sans culottism and sleeping on heaps of slaughtered men." *' Danton," says Mignet, 
"was a gigantic revolutionist. He deemed no means censurable so they were usofid. He has 
been termed the Mirabeau of the populace. Mirabeau's vices were those of a patrician. Dan- 
ton *s those of a democrat. He was an absolute exterminator without being personally ferocious ; 
inexorable toward masses, humane, generous even, toward individuals." — Mignety p. 158. 
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were still blazing beneath the trees of the Tuileries, conmiming the fiimitTire 
which had been thrown from the windows of the chateau. Lurid flames 
flashed from the barracks of the Swiss in the court-yard, which had been set 
on fire, streaming over the roof of the palace, and illuminated both banks 
of the Seine. 

The whole number slain during the day, Royalists and Revolutionists, 
amounted to over four thousand. Many of the dead had been removed by 
relatives, but the ground was still covered with the bodies of the slain, who 
were entirely naked, having been stripped of their clothing by those wretches 
who ever swarm in the streets of a great city, and who find their carnival 
in deeds of violence and blood. By order of the insurrectional committee at 
the Hotel de Ville, who had deposed the municipal government and usurped 
its authority, these dead bodies were collected and piled in vast heaps in the 
court-yards, in the Garden, in the Place Louis XV., and in the Elysian Fields. 
Immense quantities of wood were thrown upon them, and the whole city was 
illuminated by the glare of these funeral fires. The Swiss and the Marsel- 
lais, the Roynlists and the Jacobins, were consumed together, and the ashes 
were swept clean from the paycment into the Seine. 

As these scenes at midnight were transpiring in the streets, the Assembly 
sent a summary of its decrees to be read by torchlight to the groups of the 
people. It was hoped that these decrees would satisfy them, and put a stop 
to any farther acts of violence on the morrow. It was two o'clock in the 
morning before the Assembly suspended its sitting. For seventeen hours 
the royal family had sat in the reporters' box, enduring all of humiliation 
and agony which human hearts can feel. 

In the upper part of the old monastery, above the committee-rooms of 
the Assembly, there was a spacious corridor, from which opened several 
cells formerly used by the monks. These cells, with walls of stone and 
floors of brick, and entirely destitute of furniture, were as gloomy as the 
dungeons of a prison. Here only could the king and his family find safety 
for the night. Some articles of furniture were hastily collected from differ- 
ent parts of the building, and f6ur of these rooms were prepared for the 
royal party. Five nobles, who had heroically adhered to the king in these 
hours of peril, occupied one, where, wrapped in their cloaks and stretched 
out upon the floor, they could still watch through the night over the mon- 
arch. The king took the next It was furnished with a table, and a plain 
wooden bedstead. He bound a napkin around his head for a night-cap, 
and threw himself, but partially undressed, upon his uncurtained bed. The 
queen, with her two children, took the next cell. Madame Elizabeth, with 
the governess of the children, Madame de Tourzel, and the Princess Lam- 
balle, who had joined the royal family in the evening, took the fourth. 
Thus, after thirty-six hours of sleeplessness and terror, the royal family 
were left to such repose as their agitated minds could attain. 

The sun had long arisen when the queen awoke from her fevered slum- 
ber. She looked around her for a moment with an expression of anguish, 
and then, covering her eyes with her hands, exclaimed, 

" Oh, I hoped that it had all been a dream I" 

The whole party soon met in the apartment of the king. As Madame 
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Tourzel led in the two royal children, Marie Antoinette looked at them 
sadiv, and said, 

'' Poor children ! how heart-rending it is, instead of handing down to 
them so fine an inheritance, to say, it ends with us !" 

"I still see, in imagination," writes Madame Campan, "and shall always 
see, that narrow cell of the Feuillans, hung with green paper ; that wretch- 
ed couch where the dethroned queon stretched out her arms to us, saying 
that our misfortunes, of which she was the cause, aggravated her own. 
There, for the last time, I saw the tears, I heard the sobs of her whom her 
high birth, the endowments of nature, and, above all, the goodness of her 
heart, had seenK.'d to destine for the ornament of a throne and for the hap- 
piness of her people." 

The tumult of the streets still penetrated their cells, and warned them 
that they had entered uj)on another day of peril. The excited populace 
were still hunting out the aristocrats, and killing them pitilessly wherever 
they could be found. At ten o'clock the royal family were conducted again 
to the Assembly, probably as the safest place they could occupy, and there 
they remained all day. Several of the Swiss had been taken prisoners on 
the previous day, and by humane j)eoplc had been taken to the Assembly 
that their lives might be saved. The mob now clamored loudly at the door 
of the hall, and endeavored to break in, demanding the lives of the Swiss 
and of the escort of the king, calling them murderers of the people. Verg- 
niaud, the president, was so shocked by their ferocity that he exclaimed, 
" Great God, what cannibals I" 

At one time the dooi's wore so nearlv forced that the roval family were 
hurried into one of the passages, to concoal them from the mob. The king, 
fully convinced that the hour of liis d(\ath had now come, entreated his 
friends to provide for their saiety by flight. Heroically, every one persisted 
in sharing the fate of tlu^ king. Danton hastened to the Assembly, and ex- 
erted all his rough and rude energy to appease the mob. They were at 
length pacified by the assurance that the Swiss, and all others who had 
abetted in the slaughter of the j^eople on the ])reeeding day, should be tried 
by a court-martial and punished. With gn\at difficulty the Assembly suc- 
ceeded in removing the Swiss and the escort of the king to the prison of 
the Abbave. 

At the close of this day the kin^^ and his fomilv were a^ain conduct<.'d to 
their cells, but they were j)laced under a strict guard, and their personal 
friends were no longer ])erniilted to aceonipany them. This last deprivation 
was a severe blow to them all, and the king said bitterly, 

"I am, then, a priscHUT, gentlemen. Charles I. was more fortunate than 
myself His friends were ])ermitt<'d to accompany him to the scaffold." 

Another morning dawru'd upon this unhappy family, and again they were 
led to the hall of the AsvSemblv, where thev i)assed the weary hours of an- 
other day in the endurance of all \\\(\ )>angs of martyrdom. 

It Wius at length decided tliat tin' royal runily, for safe keeping, should be 
imprisoned in the tower of the Temple. Tliis massive, sombre building, in 
whose gloomy archit<H'ture were united the j^alace, the cloister, the fortress, 
and the prison, was erected and inhabited by the Knights Templar of the 
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Middle Ages. Having beeu long abmidoned it was uow urumliiiiig lu decay. 
It was ail enormoua pile whiuli c^uluriea had reared uear the site of the 
Bastille, and with its palace, doujon, towers, and garden, which was choked 
with weeds and the debria orcrimibliug walls, covered a space of muoj acres. 




The main tower was one hundred and fil^ feet high, nine feet thick at 
the base, surrounded by a wide, deep ditch, and incloBsd by an immensely 
high wall. This tower was ascended by a very narrow flight of circular 
stuira, and was divided into four stories, each containing a bare, dismal room 
about thirty feet square. The iron doors to these rooms were so low and 
narrow that it was necessary to stoop almost double to enter them. The 
windows, which were but slits in the thick wall, were darkened by slanting 
screens placed over them, and were also secured by stout iron bars. 

Such were the apartments which were now assigned to the former occu- 
pants of the Tuileries, Versailles, and Fontaineblean. It was a weary ride 
for the royal captives through the Place Vendome and along the Boulevards 
to the Temple. An immense crowd lined the rood. All the royal family, 
with Potion, the mayor, occupied one cnrriage, and the procession moved so 
slowly that for two hours the victims were exposed to Ihe gaze of the popu- 
lace before the carriages rolled under the arches of the Temple. It was late 
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in the afternoon when they loft iIil- Assembly, anJ the abadc* of night dark- ' 
ened ihe atrecia ere they reacht'd the Temple. 

The Assembly had surrendered the safe-keeping of the king to the Com- 
mune of Paris, and appropriated one hundred thousand dollars to meet the 
expenses of the royal family until the king should be brought to trial. Con- 
scious that an army of nearly two hundred thousand men was within a few 
days' march of Paris, hastening to rescue the king, and that there were thou- 
sands of Royalista in the city, and tens of thousands in France, who were 
ready at any moment to lay down their lives to secure the escape of the 
monarch, and conscious that the escape of the king would not only re-en- 
slave France, but consign every friend of the Revolution to the dungeon or 
the scaffold, they found it necessary to adopt the most effectual measures to 
hold the king securely. They, therefore, would no longer allow the friends 
of the king to hold free communication with him. 

The Temple ilself, by outworks, had been promptly converted into a for 
tress, and was strongly garrisoned by the National Guard. Twelve com- 
missioners were without interruption to keep watch of the king's person. 
No one was allowed to enter the tower of the Temple without permission 
of the municipality. Four hundred dollars were placed in the hands of the 
royal family for their petty expenses. They were not intrusted with more, 
lest it, might aid them to escape. A single attendant, the king's faithful 
valet Clery,* was permitted to accompany the captives. It does not appear 
that the authorities wished to add unnecessary rigor to the imprisonment. 
Thirteen cooks were provided for the kitchen, that their table might be 
abundantly supplied. One of these only was allowed to enter the prison 
and aid Clery in serving at the table, the expenses of which for two months 
amounted to nearly six thousand dollars. f 

It was an hour after midnight when the royal family were led from the 
apartments of the Temple to which they had first been conducted to their 
prison in the tower. The night was intensely dark. Dragoons with drawn 
sabres marched by the side of the king, while municipal officers with lanterns 
guided their steps. Through gloomy and dilapidated halls, beneath massive 
turrets, and along the abandoned paths of the garden, encumbered with 
weeds and stones, they groped their way until they arrived at the portals of 
the tower, whose summit was lost in the obscurity of night. As in perfect 
silence the sad procession was passing through the garden, a valet-de-cham- 
bre of the king inquired in a low tone of voice whither the king waa to be 
conducted. 

" Thy master," was the reply, " has been used to gilded roofs. Now he 
will see how the assassins of the people are lodged." 

The three lower rooms of the tower were assigned to the captives. They 
had been accompanied by several of their friends who adhered to them in 
these hours of adversity. All were oppres.aed with gloom, and many shed 

* " Clery we haTe bppti nnd known, anil ihe fonn and mannfira of that moilel of prutine Taith 
and lojalty can never be forcorten. Gptillemanlike and complaiBant in his manners, his deep 
grarity and melamholy feaiurps annoiincpd ihac ihe sad scenes in which he had acted a part lo 
bonorablo were never for a moment out of his tnemory." — Seott't Lift o/Ni^hon. 

t Tbien'g Hist, French ReTolnlion, vol. ii., p. 26, 
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bitter tears. Still they were not in despair. Powerful armies were, march- 
ing for their rescue, and they thought it not possible that the French people, 
all unprepared for war, could resist such formidable assailants. A week thus 
passed away, when on the 19th the municipal officers entered and ordered 
the immediate expulsion of all not of the royal family. This harsh measure 
\y^as deemed necessary in consequence of the conspiracies which were formed 
by the Royalists for the rescue of the king. Unfeeling jailers were now 
placed over them, and, totally uninformed of all that was passing in the world 
without, they sank into the extreme of woe. 
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„^^ '^ ' CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE MASSACRE OF THE ROYALISTS. 

Supremaqr of the Jaooblim.— Thdr energetic Measnres. — ^The ABsembly threatened. — Commis- 
sioners sent to the Army. — Spirit of the Court Party in England. — Speech of Edmund Burke. 
— ^Triumphant March of the Allies. — The Nation summoned en nuuse to resist the Foe. — Mur- 
der of the Princess Lamballe.— Apology of the Assassins. — Robespierre and St. Just — Views 
of Napoleon. 

Thb majestic armies of the AHies were now rapidly on the march toward 

\ ^ ^ ]( France, and there was no force on the frontiers which could present any ef- 

''^ \ fectnal resistance. La Fayette was at Sedan, about one hundred and fifty 

r miles northwest of Paris, at the head of twenty thousand troops who were 

'/' ^'l^* devoted to him. His opposition to the Jacobins had already caused him to 

he denounced as a traitor, and it was feared that he might go over to the 

enemy, and by his strong influence carry not only his own troops, but those 

of General Luckner with him. The condition of the Patriots was apparently 

desperate. The Allies were confident of a triumphant and a rapid march to 

Paris, where all who had sacrilegiously laid hands upon the old despotism 

of France would be visited with condign punishment. 

The Jacobin Club was now the sovereign power in France. It was more 
numerous than the Legislative Assembly, and its speakers, more able and im- 
passioned, had perfect control of the populace. The Jacobins had, by the in- 
surrection, or rather revolution, of the 10th of August, organized a new mu- 
nicipal government. Whatever measure the Jacobin Club decided to have 
enforced it sent to the committee which the club had organized as the city gov- 
ernment at the Hotel de Ville. This committee immediately demanded the 
passage of the decree by the Legislative Assembly. If the Assembly mani- 
fested any reluctance in obeying, they were informed that the tocsin would be 
rung, the populace summoned, and the scenes of the 10th of August renewed, 
to make them willing. Such was now the new government instituted in France. 

The Commune ofParis;^ as this municipal body at the Hotel de A^'ille was 
called, immediately entered upon the most vigorous measures to break up 
the conspiracy of the Royalists, that they might not be able to rise and join 
the invading armies of the Allies. The French Patriots had two foes equally 
formidable to dread — ^the emigrants with the Allit»a marching upon the fron* 
tiers^ oomposing an army nearly two hundred thousand strong, and the Roy- 
alists in France, who were ready, as soon as the Allies entered the kingdom, 
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to raise the standard of civil war, and to fall upon the Patriots with exterm- 
inating hand. There was thus left for the leaders of the Revolution only 
the choice between killing and being killed. It was clear that they must 
now either exterminate their foes or be exterminated by them. And it 
must on all hands be admitted that the king and the court, by refusing to 
accept constitutional liberty, had brought the nation to this direful alterna- 
tive. 

To prevent suspected persons from escaping, no one was allowed to leave 
the gates of Paris without the most careful scrutiny of his passport. A list 
was made out of every individual known to be unfriendly to the Revolu- 
tion, and all such were placed under the most vigilant surveillance. The 
citizens were enjoined to denounce all who had taken any part in the slaugh- 
ter of the citizens on the 10th of August. All writers who had supported 
the Royalist cause were ordered to be arrested, and their presses were given 
to Patriotic writers. Commissioners were sent to the prisons to release all 
who had been confined for offenses against the court. As it was feared that 
the army, influenced by La Fayette, might manifest hostility to the revolu- 
tionary movement in Paris, which had so effectually demolished tlic Consti- 
tution, commissioners were sent to enlighten the soldiers and bring them 
over to the support of the people. It was at first contemplated to assign 
the palace of the Luxembourg as the retreat of the royal family. The Com- 
mune of Paris, however, decided that the public safety required that they 
should be held in custody where escape would be impossible, and that their 
safe -keeping should be committed to the mayor. Potion, and to Santerre, 
who had been appointed commander of the National Guards. 

The Assembly, alarmed at the encroachments of the self-constituted Gom- 
mune of Paris, ordered a re-election of a municipal government to take the 
place of that which the insurrection had dissolved. The Commune instantly 
dispatched a committee to inform the Assembly that if they made any far- 
ther move in that direction the tocsin should again be rung, and that the 
populace, who had stormed the Tuileries, should be directed against their 
hall. The deputies, overawed by the threat, left the Commune in undisput- 
ed possession of its power. The Commune now demanded of the Assembly 
the appointment of a special tribunal to punish the Royalists who had fired 
upon the people from the Tuileries, and those who " as conspirators and 
traitors'^ were ready to join the Allies as soon as they should enter France. 
The Assembly hesitated. The Commune sent Robespierre at the head of a 
deputation to inform them in those emphatic terms which he ever had at his 
command, that the country was in danger, that the Allies and emigrants were 
on the march, that no delay could be tolerated, and that if the decree were 
not immediately passed the tocsin should be nnu/. The appalling threat was 
efficient, and the decree, though some heroically opposed, was passed.* Such 
was the origin of the first revolutionary tribunal. 

♦ ** As a citizen, as a magistrate of the j>eo])le," snid one of the deputation, '* I come to inform 
you that at twelve o'clock this nij^ht the tocsin will be runj? and the nlnnn beaten. The j>eople 
are weary of not beinp nventjed. Beware lest they do themselves justice. I demand that you 
forthwith decree that a citizen be appointed by each section to form a criminal tribunal." — Thiers^ 
L, 341. 
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Aa soon iis tlif. ['.oniiiiiasioufrs from Paris arrived at the camp tit' La Fay- 
ette tLej were by liis onJers nrrudted aiid imprisoned, and the soldiera took 
anew the oath of fidelity to tht- law and the king. The news of their arrest 
reached Paris on the 17th, and excited intense irritation. La Faj'ette was 
denounced mortj vehemently than ever, and a fresh depulation was dispatch- 
ed to the army. La Fayette was now ruined. The court wjis i-eady to hang 
him for his devotion to liberty. The Jacobins thirsted for his blood because 
bo thwarted their plans. Every hour his situation became more desperate, 
and it was soon evident that lie could do no more for his country, and that 
there was no refuge for him but in flight. On the 20th, accompanied by a 
few friends, he secretly left his army, and took the road to the Netherlands. 
^Vhen he reached the Austrian outposts at Bochefort, he wiis arrested as a 
criminal in defiance of all law. With great secrecy he was taken into the 
interior of Austria, and thrown into a dungeon in the impregnable {brtress 
of Olmutz. nis only crime was that be bad wished to introduce constilu- 




Honal fSxrlj/ to hia country. This, in the eye of despots, wns an unpardon- 
'aUe sin. Here we must leave him to languish five years in captivity, de- 
prived of every comfort. Many efforts were made in vain for his release. 
Washington wrote directly to the Emperor of Austria in his behalf, but 
without effect. It wns not till Napoleon, thundering at the walls of Vienna 
with his invincible legions, demanded the release of La Fayette, in 1797, that 
the doors of his dungeon were thrown open.* 

• "Howeveriirirnted tWmiphlhehyI.iiFitT('itP'i<bchflTiarfllih''mi(BetofthcRpToliition, the 
preKDt conduct of the monttrihs toimrd liim was npiiher In be viniiu'tiiwi hv mornlitv, tb» law of 
Vol. II. -B 
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The British people sympathized deeply with La Fayette, but the British 
government assailed him with unrelenting ferocity. On the 17th of March, 
1794, General Fitzpatrick moved an address in the House of Commons, to his 
majesty, requesting his interference with the King of Prussia in behalf of 
La Fayette. Mr. Fox advocated the measure in a speech of great eloquence 
and power. Nothing can more clearly show the spirit of the court party in 
England at this time than the speeches made by them on this occasion. 
William Pitt assailed La Fayette in the most unfeeling manner, declaring 
that " he would never admit that La Fayette was a true friend of liberty or 
deserved well of his country or of Europe." " He said," writes Prof. Smyth, 
"every thing that it is painful to read — he was rendered insensible on this 
occasion to all the better notions of his education and natural intuitions of 
his understanding. There is no pleasure in reading the abstract of his 
speech. It might have been made by the most vulgar minister that ever 
appeared. Edmund Burke followed in a speech of unmeasured abuse. In 
glowing colors he depicted all the scenes of violence which had occurred in 
France, and, declaring La Fayette responsible for them all, concluded with 
the words, " I would not debauch my humanity by supporting an application 
like the present in behalf of such a horrid ruflian."* Mr. Windham followed 
in the same strain. He expressed exultation in view of the calamities which 
had fallen upon this great patriot. "La Fayette," said he, *'has brought 
himself into that state into which all fomeuters of great and ruinous revolu- 
tions must necessarily fall ; he has betrayed and ruinc^d his country and his 
king. I am not sorry. I rejoice to sec such men drink deep of the cup of 
calamity which they have prepared for the lips of others; and I never will 
consent to do an act which will put a premium on revolution, and which 
will give the example of sanction to treason, and of reward to rebellion." 

Such was the spirit of the court of St. James at this time. These speeches 
were made after La Fayette had been languishing for two years in the dun- 
geons of Olmutz, exposed to almost every conceivable indignity, the partic- 
ulars of which Mr. Fox had affectingly narrated. The debate was concluded 
by Mr. Dunda,s, who thanked Mr. Windham for his admirable speech. When 
the vote was taken but fifty were found in sympathy with La Fayette, while 
one hundred and thirty-two voted against him. 

The two sovereigns of Prussia and Austria were now at Mayence. Sixty 
thousand Prussians were marching in single column bv Luxemburg upon 
Longwy, flanked on the right by twenty thousand Austrians, and on the left 
by twenty -six thousand Austrians and Hessians. Tliis majestic force was 
strengthened by sev(M*al co-operating corps of FrcMich emigrant^, destined to 
attack exposed positions, and to artbrd rallying points for treason. The in- 

nations, nor the rules of sound policy. Kven if ho had Ivvn amonnhlo for a crimo npainst his own 
country, we know not what rijjht Austria or Prussia liad to tnko co^rnizance of it." — ScotVs Life 
of Napo/eon. 

* "Such were the reasonings and expressions of Mr. Burke on this striking occasion. So en- 
tirely was the mind of this extraordinary man now over excited and overthrown ; so entirely es- 
tranged from those elevated feelings and that spirit of j)hilanthro]nc wisdom which have made his 
speeches in the American contest, and many paragraphs of his Reflections on this Revolution of 
France, so justly the admiration of mankind." — Prof. Swyth'a Lectures on the French Revolution, 
vol. ii., p. 409. 
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vaders eroaaed the frontiers unimpeded, and after a short and bloody strife 
captured Longwy. Onward they rushed. The feeble, undisciplined patriots, 
could make no resistance, and fled rapidly belbre them. Thionville and 
Verdun were surrounded, and after a short but terrilio storm of balls and 
sheila capitulated. There were many lioyalists in tach of these towns, and 
they received the invaders with every demonstration of joy. Their daugh- 
ters in congratulatory procession met the King of Prussia at the gates and 
Bti-ewed Ills path with flowers. 

The garrison of Verdun might have held out for several days, though they 
would have eventually been compelled to suiTeuder, General Beaurepaire 
urged very strenuously that they should maintain the siege to the last pos- 
sible moment. But the defensive council of the city, with whom rested the 
decision, voted an immediate capitulation. 

"Gentlemen," said Beaurepaire-, "I have sworn never to surrender but 
with my life. You may live in disgrace, since you wish it ; but ns for me, 
tailhful to my oath, behold my last words; I die free" 

Immediately he discharged a pistol-shot through his brain, and fell dead 
before them. The Convention decreed to him the honors of the Pantheon, 
and granted a pension to his widow. 




The victorious allies, having surmounted these first obstacles, now plunged 
into the defiles of the Argonne, and in fierce and bloody as-saults drove be- 
fore them the troops of Dumouriez, who had hoped in these forest-encum- 
bered passes to present effectual resistance to the foe. The invaders were 
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now triumphantly marching on the high-road to Paris, and fugitives were 
coDtinually arriving in the metropolia, declaidng that the army of the north 
was destroyed, and that there waa no longer any obstacle to the advance of 
the enemy. No language can describe the consternation which pervaded 
the capital. The exultation in the enemy's camp was immense. The "cob- 
lers and tailors," as the emigrants contemptuously called the Patriots, were 
running away, it was said, like sheep.* 

As each day brought tidings of the fearful strides which the Allies were 
making toward the capital, indescribable terror was enkindled. The Con- 
stitutionaliata and the Girondists were utterly paralyzed. But the leaders 
of the Jacobins — Danton, Robespierre, and Marat — resolved that, if they were 
to perish, their Royalist enemies should perish with them. It was known 
that the Royalists intended, as soon as the Allies should be in Paris, to rise, 
liberate the king, and with the immense moral force they would attain by 
having the king at their head, join the invaders. Nothing would then re- 
main for the Revolutionists but exile, death, and the dungeon,-|- 

It was now with them but a desperate struggle for life. They must either 
destroy or be destroyed. The first great peril to be apprehended was the 
rising of the Royalists in Paris. The barriers were immediately ordered to 
be closed, and guard-boats were stationed on the river that no one might 
escape. At the beat of the drum every individual was enjoined to repair to 
his home. Commissioners then, accompanied by an armed force, visited 
every dwelling. Party lines were so distinctly drawn that the Royalists 
could not easily escape detection. At the knock of the commissioners they 
held their breath with terror. Many attempted concealment in chimneys, 
in cellar-vaults, beneath the floors, and in recesses covered by pictures of 
tapestry. But workmen, accustomed to all such arts, accompanied the com- 
missioners. Chimneys were smoked, doors burst open, and cellars, floors, 
and wails sounded. In one short night five thousand suspected persons 
were torn from their homes and dragged to prison. Every man was deemed 
guilty who could not prove his devotion to the popular cause.^ 

■ Jean Debiy, in the AmemWy, cxclnimed wilh fervor, "The most instant and vieorons mewi- 
urea muat be adopletl in defenw of oar i-nuntiy. The expense must not be thouf^ht of. Within 
fifteen dajt we ahall enjny freedom or meet with death. If wc are conquered we shall have no 
need of monej, fnr we ahall not exist. If we are Tictorioua, ttiil we shall not feel the want of 
monej, fbr we ehall be/rer." — Journal of John Moort, M. D.y vol. i., p. 1 IS. 

+ "The inlelliKence of the fliijht of Iji Fayette, the entry nfthe army of the cotlitinn intnihe 
French territory, the capture of Loni^y, and the snrrcniler oFVcnliin buret like thunder in Pnlis, 
and filled every heart with coiigtnmalion, for Franca had never approached more nenrly those 
ainiater days which preaajiie the dpcay of nations. Every ihinj; whs dead in her save ihe desire 
of living : the enthusiasm of the country and liberty Enn'ivcd. Abandoned by all. the enuntty 
did not abandon itself. Two ihinpa were required to snve It — lime nnd a dietatorship. Time ? 
The heroism of Dumouriez Bffordpd it. The diclHlnrahip? Danton assumed it in the name of 
the Commune of Paris." — Ijnnnrtbie, llitl. (?ir,, vol, H.. p. 119, 

J Dr. John Moore, a very inteltipenl Enifliith phyrieian, who, in company wilh Lord Lauder- 
dale, was in Paris durinj; all these scenes, writw in h[B journal, " This search was made accord- 
ingly in the coursB of last night and rhin morninc. The comminsloncrs were attended with a 
body of ih^ Nalionol Guards, nnd nl[ nvpniies of ihp section were watrhed tn prevent any persorti 
from escaiitnc. They did not rome to onr hotel till «honl six in the mominft. I attended them 
ihroujih evcrj- mom, and opened every door of our apartmenls. They behaved with creal civility. 
We had no arm- hut pistols, whieh lay openly on the chimney. They admired the nicety of the 
workmanship of one pair, but never offered to take them."— Vol, i.,p. 110. 
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Still the enemy was approaching. "In three days," rumor said, "the 
Prussians will be in Paris." The whole city was in a state of phrensy, and 
ready for any deed of desperation which could rescue them from their peril. 
Danton entered the Assembly and ascended the tribune with pallid face 
and compressed lips. Silence, as of the grave, awaited his utterance. 

" The enemy," said he, " threatens the kingdom, and the Assembly must 
prove itself worthy of the nation. It is by a convulsion that we have over- 
thrown despotism; it is only by another vast national convulsion that we 
shall drive back the despots. It is time to urge the people to precipitate 
themselves c?i inasse against their enemies. The French nation wills to be 
free, and it shall be." 

There was lurking beneath these words a terrible significance then little 
dreamed of. Jacobins and Girondists were now united by the pressure of a 
common and a terrible danger. A decree was immediately passed for every 
citizen in Paris capable of bearing arms to repair to the Field of Mars, there 
to be enrolled to march to repel the Allies. It was the morning of the Sab- 
bath. The gmerale was beat, the tocsin rung, alarm-guns fired, and placards 
upon the walls, and the voice of public criers, su^nmoned every able-bodied 
man to the appointed rendezvous. The philosophic Vergniaud, in a word, 
explained to Paris the necessity and the efficacy of the measure.* 

"The plan of the enemy," said he, "is to march directly to the capital, 
leaving the fortresses behind him. Let him do so. This course will be our 
salvation and his ruin. Our armies, too weak to withstand him, will be 
strong enough to harass him in the rear. When he arrives, pursued by our 
battalions, he will find himself face to face with our Parisian army drawn 
up in battle array under the walls of the capital. There, surrounded on all 
sides, he will be swallowed up by the soil which he has profaned." 

In the midst of the uproar of the multitudes surging through the streets, 
as the bells were ringing, drums beating, and the armed citizens hurrying 
to the Field of Mars, the rumor was widely circulated that the Royalists had 
formed a conspiracy to strike down their jailers, break from their prisons, 
liberate the king, take possession of the city, rally all their confederates around 
them, and thus throw open tlic gates of Paris to the Prussians. It was mani- 
fest to all that, in the confusion which then reigned, and when the thunders 
of the Prussian and Austrian batteries were hourly expected to be heard 
from the heights of Montmartre, this was far from an impracticable plan. 
It was certain that the Royalists would attempt it, whether they had already 
formed such a plan or not. 

It is, however, probable that shrewd men, foreseeing this peril, had deliber- 
ately resolved to hurl the mob of Paris upon the prisons for the assassination 

* ** The people are told that there was a horrid plot between the Duke of Brnnswick and cer- 
tain traitors in Paris ; that as soon as all the new leries were completed, and all the men intend- 
ed for the frontiers had marched out of Paris, then those same traitors were to take command 
of a large body of men, now dispersed over the capital and its environs, who have been long in 
the pay of the court, though they also are concealed ; that these concealed leaders at the head 
of their concealed troops were to have thrown open the prisons and to arm the prisoners, then to 
go to the Temple, set the royal family free, and proclaim the king ; to condemn to death all the 
Patriots who remain in Paris, and most of the wives and children of those who have marched oat 
of it against the eoemies of their country.'* — Moore's Journal^ vol. i., p. 144. 
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of all the Royal bts, before emptying the city of its defenders to march to 
meet the foe. While the bewildered masses were in this state of terrific ex- 
citement, six hackney-coaches left the H6tel de Ville, conducting twenty- 
four Royalist priests, who had refused to talce the oalh. to the prisons of the 
Abbaye. The people crowding around and following the carriages began 
to murmur. " Here are the Irailora," said they, " who intend to murder our 
wives and children while we are ou the frontiers." 

The first carriage reached the door of the prison. One priest alighted. 
He was instantly seized, and fell pierced by a thousand poniards. It was 
the signal for the slaughter of the whole. The murderers fell upon every 
carriage, and in a few moments all but one, who miraculously escaped, were 
slam This hideous massacre roused thi. populace aa the tiger ia roused 
when he has once lapped hia tongue in blood The cry was raised, " To the 
Carmelites, to the Cannelites " In this pnson two hundred priesta were con- 
fined The mob broke in and butchered them all. 




A man by thfe name of Maillard headed this mob, which consisted of but 
a few hundred men. Having finished the work at the Carmelites and gorged 
themselves with wine, Maillard exclaimed, " Now to the Abbaye." The 
blood-stained crew rushed after him through the streets, and dashed in the 
doors of the prison. The Abbaye was iilled with debtors and ordinary con- 
victs as well as suspected aristocrats. As the mob rushed into the corridor 
one of the jailers mounted a stool, and, addressing the assassins, said, " My 
friends, you wish to destroy the aristocrats, who are the enemies of the peo- 
ple, and who meant to murder your wives and children while yon were at 
the frontiers. You are right no doubt; but you are good citizens; you love 
justice ; and you would be very sorry to steep your hands in innocent blood." 

" Yes, certainly," one of the leaders replied. 

"Well, then," continued the jailer, "when you are rushing like fiirioua 
tigers upon men who are strangers to you, are you not liable to cotifouad 
the innocent with the guilty?" 



{ 
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These thoughts seemed to impress them, and it was immediately decided 
that Maillard should judge each prisoner. He took his seat at a table ; the 
prison list was placed in his hands, and the prisoners, one by one, were 
brought before his prompt and terrible tribunal. It was agreed, in order to 
spare unnecessary suftenng, that when the judge should say, " Sir, you must 
go to the prison of La Force," as soon as the prisoner was led out into the 
cour^yard he should be cut down. 

A Swiss officer was first brought forward. " It was you," said Maillard, 
" who murdered the people on the 10th of August." 

"We were attacked," the unfortunate man replied, "and only obeyed our 
superior officers." 

"Very well," said Maillard, " we must send you to the prison of La Force." 

He was led into the court-yard and instantly slain. Every Swiss soldier 
in the prison met the same fate. Thus the work went on with terrible ex- 
pedition until one hundred and eighty were put to death. All the women 
were left unharmed. Many who were brought before the tribunal were ac- 
quitted, and the crowd manifested great joy in rescuing them as their friends. 
Amid these horrid scenes there were some gleams of humanity. The Gov- 
ernor of the Invalides was doomed to death. His daughter clasped her 
father in her arms and clung to him so despairingly that the hearts of the 
assassins were melted. One, in a strange freak, presented her with a cup of 
blood, saying, "If you would save your father drink this blood of an aristo- 
crat." She seized the cup and drained it. Shouts of applause greeted the 
act, and her father was savcd.'^ 

All the night long these horrid scenes were continued. Every prison in 
Paris witnessed the same massacres, accompanied with every conceivable 
variety of horrors. 

The unfortunate Princess Lamballe, bosom friend of Marie Antoinette, 
was confined in the prison of La Force. She was brought before the revo- 
lutionary judge, and after a brief interrogation she was ordered to "swear 
to love liberty and equality ; to swear to hate the king, the queen, and roy- 
alty." " I will take the fii-st o»ath," the princess replied ; " the second I can 
not take ; it is not in my heart." One of the judges, wishing to save her, 
whispered in her ear, " Swear every thing or you are lost." But the un- 
happy princess was now utterly bewildered with terror, and could neither 
see nor hear. Her youth and beauty touched the hearts even of many of 
these brutal men. They desired her rescue, and endeavored to lead her 
safely through the crowd. Cry out, said ihcy, * long live the nation,' and 
you will not be harmed. But as she beheld the pavement strewn with 
corpses of the slain, she could not utter a word. Her silence was taken for 
defiance. A sabre blow struck her down. The murderers fell upon her 
like famished wolves upon a lamb. Her body was cut into fragments, and 
a band of wretches, with her head and heart upon pikes, shouted "Ze^ us 
carry them to the foot of the ihraney They rushed through the streets to the 

* ** Some inexplicable and consolatory acts astonish us amid these horrors. The compassion 
o1 Maillard appeared to seek for the innocent with as much care as his vengeance sought for the 
piiilty. He exposed his life to snatch victims from his executions." — Lamartint^ History of the 
CirnndistM^ vol. ii., p. HO, •»■ 
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Temple, and shouted for the king and queen to look out at the windows. 
A humane officer, to shield them from the awful sight, informed them of the 
horrors which were transpiring. The queen fainted. As the king and Mad- 
ame Elizabeth bent over her, for hours they were appalled by the clamor 
of the rabble around the walls of the Temple. 

At last the prisons were emptied, and the murderers themselves became 
weary of blood. It is impossible to ascertain the numbers who perished. 
The estimate varies from six to twelve thousand. The Commune of Paris, 
whicli was but the servant of the Jacobin Club, issued orders that no more 
blood should be shed. Assuming that the assassination was demanded bv 
the public danger, and that the wretches who had perpetrated it had per- 
formed a patriotic though a painful duty, they rewarded them for their work. 
Nothing can more clearly show the terrible excitation of the public mind, 
produced by a sense of impending danger, than that a circular should have 
been addressed to all the communes of France, giving an account of the mas- 
sacre Jis a necessary and a praiseworthy deed. In this extraordinary me- 
morial, signed by the Administrators of the Committee of Surveillance, the 
writers say, 

" Brethren and Friends, — A horrid plot, hatched by the court, to mur- 
der all the Patriots of the French empire, a plot in which a grent number of 
members of the National Assembly are implicated, having, on the ninth of 
last month, reduced the Commune of Paris to the cruel necessity of em- 
ploying the power of the people to save the nation, it has not neglected any 
thing to deserve well of the c()untr}\ 

" Apprised that barbarous hordes are advancing against it, the Commune 
of Paris hastens to inform its brethren in all the departments tliat part of 
the ferocious conspirators confined in the j)risons have been put to death by 
the people — acts of justice which appear to it indispensable for repressing 
by terror the legions of traitors encompassed by its walls, at the moment 
when the people were about to march against the enemy ; and no doubt the 
nation, after the long series of treasons which have brought it to the brink 
of the abyss, will eagerly adopt this useful and necessary expedient; and 
all the French will say, like the Parisians, * We are marching against the 
enemy, and we will not leave behind us brigands to murder our wives and 
children.* " 

The instigators of these atrocious deeds defended the measure as one of 
absolute necessity. *' We must all go," it was said, " to fight the Prussians, 
and we can not leave these foes behind us, to rise and take the citv and as- 
sail us in the rear." *'If they had l)een allowed to live," others said, "in a 
few days we should have been murdered. It was strictly an act of self-de- 
fense." Danton ever avowed his approval of the measure, and said, "I 
looked my crime steadfastly in the face and I did it." Marat is reproached 
JUS having contributed to the deed.* Robespierre appears to have given his 

* M. Chnbot, a patriotic orator, who had been a Franciscan friar, spoko in t!io Society of Jnc- 
obins as follows of Marat : " Marat is reproached with bein^ of a sanjjuinary dis|>osifion ; that 
he contributed to the late massacret) in the prisons. But in so doing he acted in the true spirit 
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assent to the massacre with reluctance, but it is in evidence that he walked 
his chamber through the whole night in agony, unable to sleep. 

At eleven o'clock at night of this 2d of September Robespierre and St. 
Just retired together from the Jacobin Club to the room of the latter. St. 
Just threw himself upon the bed for sleep. Robespierre exclaimed in aston- 
ishment, 

" What, can you think of sleeping on such a night ? Do you not hear 
the tocsin ? Do you not know that this night will be the last to perhaps 
thousands of our fellow-creatures, who are men at the moment you fall asleep, 
and when you awake will be lifeless corpses?" 

" I know it," replied St. Just, " and deplore it ; and I wish that I could 
moderate the convulsions of society; but what am I?" then, turning in his 
ted, he fell asleep. In the morning, as he awoke, he saw Robespierre pac- 
ing the chamber with hasty steps, occasionally stopping to look out of the 
window, and listening to the noises in the streets. ** What, have you not 
slept?" asked St. Just. 

** Sleep !" cried Robespierre ; " sleep while hundreds of assassins murdered 
thousands of victims, and their pure or impure blood runs like water down 
the streets ! Oh no ! I have not slept. I have watched like remorse or 
crime. I have had the weakness not to close my eyes, but Danton^ he has 
slepC* 

Paris was at this time in a state of such universal consternation, the gov- 
ernment so disorganized, and the outbreak so sudden and so speedy in its 
execution, that the Legislative Assembly, which was not in sympathy with 
the mob, and which was already overawed, ventured upon no measures of 

resistance.! 

But there can be no excuse offered in palliation of such crimes. Language 
is too feeble to express the horror with which they ever must be regarded 
by every generous soul. But while we consign to the deepest infamy the 
assassins of September, to equal infamy let those despots be consigned who, 
in the fierce endeavor to rivet the chains of slavery anew upon twenty -five 
millions of freemen, goaded a nation to such hideous madness. The allied 
despots of Europe roused the people to a phrensj'^ of despair, and thus drove 
them to the deed. Let it never be forgotten that it was daspotism^ not Ul/ertt/^ 
which planted the tree which bore this fruit. If the government of a coun- 
try be such that there is no means of redress for the oppressed people but in 

of the Revolution, for it was not to be expected that while our bravest patriotn were on the front- 
iers we should remain here exposed to the raf»e of the prisoners, who were promised arms and 
the opportunity of ass&^sinatinf? us. It is well known that the plan of the aristocrats has always 
been, and still is, to make a fi^neral carnage of the common people. Now, as the number of the 
latter is to that of the former in the profK)rtion of ninety-nine to one, it is evident that he who pro- 
poses to kill one to prevent the killinj; of ninety-nine is not a blood-thirsty man." 

♦ Lamartine, History of the GirrmdistK^ ii., 132. 

+ Dr. Moore, while denouncing; in the stronpt»Kt terms the brutality of the populace, says, *'In 
such an abominable system of oppression as the French labored under before the Revolution, when 
the will of one man <*ould control the course of law, and his mandate tear any citizen from the 
arms of his family and throw him into a dungeon for years or for life — in a country where such 
a sygtem of government prevails, insurrection, Ihmu): the sole nicniis of redress, Is not only justifi- 
able, but it is the duty of every lover f>f mankind nnd of his country, as soon as any occasion pra- 
•enUi itself which promises success. " 
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the horrors of insurrection, that country must bide its doom, for, sooner or 
later, au outraged people will rise. While, therefore, we contemplate with hor- 
ror the outrages committed by the insurgent people, with still greater horror 
must we contemplate the outrages perpetrated by proud oppressors during 
long ages, coiifaguing the people to ignorance and degradation. They who 
brutalize a, people should be the last to complain that, when these people rise 
in the terriblenesii of their might, they behave tike brutes. There is no safety 
for any nation but in the education, piety, and liberty of its masses,* 

The Duke of Brunswick, urging ri'8istle,s3ly on his solid columns, batter- 
ing down fortresses, plunging through defiles, anticipated no check. But 
on the 20th of September, to his great surprise, he encountered a formidable 
army iutrcuehcd upon the heights of Valmy, near Chalons, apparently pre- 
pared for firm resistance. Here Dumouriez, with much military skill, had 
rallied his retreating troops. All France had been roused and was rushing 
eagerly to his support, Paris, no longer fearing a rise of the Royalists, was 
dispatching several thousand thoroughly -armed men from the gates every 
day to strenghthen the camp at Valmy, which was hardly a hundred miles 
from Paris. Dumouriez, when first assailed, had less than forty thousand 
troops in his intrenchments, but the number rapidly increased to over seven- 
ty thousand. 

These were nearly all inexperienced soldiers, but they were inspired with 
intense enthusiasm, all struggling for national independence, and many con- 
Bcions that defeat would but conduct them to the scafifold. Macdonald,f 
who afterward so gloriously led the columns at Wagram, and Kellertnan, 
who subsequently headed the decisive charge at Marengo, were aids of Du- 
mouriez. Louis Phihppe also, then the Duke of Chartres and eldest son of 
the Duke of Orleans, signalized himself on the patriot side at the stem strife 
of Valmy. 

The Duke of Brunswick brought forward hia batteries and commenced a 
terrific cannonade. Column after column was urged against the redoubts. 
But the young soldiers of France, shouting Vive la Nation, bravely repulsed 
every asj^ult. The Prussians, to their inexpressible chagrin, found it im- 
possible to advance a step. Here the storm of battle raged with almost in- 
cessant fury for twenty days. The French were hurrying from all quarters 
to the field ; the supplies of the invaders were cut off; dysentery broke out 
in their camp; autumnal rains drenched them ; winter was approaching; and 

■ " Amid ihedisotiierB and «od events whieli have t^ken [ilac'o in thiBcoumrjof late, it is impos- 
sible not 10 admire the peneroua Bpiril which Blown nil over iho nauon in anpport of iis independ- 
ency. No counliy ever displajed a nohli^r or mora patriotic enlliiwiusin than pervades France at 
this period, and which glows wiih jncrcaiiing ardor since the publication of iha Doke of Bruns- 
wick's maniteatn, and the entrance of the Pruegiana into the conntiy. None tmt ihoae whose 
mlnda are obai^red by prejudice or perverted W gelflshnera nill refuse this justice to ihe funeral 
spirit displayed by the Frenrn in defense of their uatioDai independence. A detestation of Ihe 
excesses committed at Paris, not only is compatible with an Bdmtraiion of this spirit, but it ts 
stieh well-informed minds alone as possess suHicicnt candor and sensibility to ndmire the one, who 
can have a due horror of ihe other." — Journal of John Moon, M.D.,va\. i., p. 160. 

t "The younfc Maedonald, dcsi^nded from a Scotch family transplanted to France, was aid- 
de-camp to Dumouriez. He learned at the camp of Grandpre, under bis commander, how to 
aave ■ country. Rnbscqnentiy he learned, nnder Napoleon, how to illustrate it. A hero al Ua 
Anistej), li<: .became a marshal of France at Ibe end of his life. "--faMartiwv ^Mf, ffir., ii., 158. 
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they were compelled, in discomfiture and humiliation, to turn upon their 
track and retire. 

On the 15th of October the Allies abandoned their camp and commenced 
a retreat. They retired in good ordt^r, and rocrossed the frontier, leaving 
behind them twenty-five thousand, who had perished by sickness, the bullet, 
and the sword. Dumouriez did not pursue them with much vigor, for the 
army of the Allies was infinitely superior in discipline to the raw troops un- 
der his command. 

Winter was now at hand, during which no external attack upon France 
was to be feared. All government was disorganized, and the question which 
agitated every heart was, " What shall be done with the king?" 

The Duke of Chartres, subsequently Louis Philippe, King of the French, 
then a young man but seventeen years of age, after vigorously co-operating 
with Dumouriez in repelling the invaders, returned to Paris. He presented 
himself at the audience of Servan, Minister of War, to complain of some in- 
justice. Danton was present, and, taking the young duke aside, said to him, 

"What do you do here? Servan is but the shadow of a minister. He 
can neither help nor harm you. Call on me to-morrow arid I will arrange 
your business." 

The next day Danton, the |X)werful plebeian, received the young patrician 
with an air of much alfected superiority. " Well, young man," said he, ** I 
am informed that your language resembles murmurs ; that you blame the 
great measures of governmcMit ; that you express compassion for the victims 
and hatred for the excHiutioners. Beware; patriotism does not admit of 
lukewarmness, and you have to obtain pardon for your great name." 

The young prince boldly replied, " The army looks with horror on blood- 
shed any where but on the battle-field. The massacres of September seem in 
their eyes to di:?honor liberty." 

"You are too young," Danton replied, " to judge of these events; to com- 
prehend these you must be in our place. For the future be silent. Ketum 
to the army ; fight bravely ; but do not rashly expose your life. France 
does not love a republic; she has the habits, the weaknesses, the need of a 
monarchy. After our storms she will return to it, either through her vices 
or necessities, and you will be king. Adieu, young man. Eemember the 
prediction of Danton."* 

In reference to these scenes Napoleon remarked at St. Helena, on the 3d 
of September, 1816, " To-day is the anniversary^ of a hideous remembrance ; 
of the massacres of September, the St. Bartholomew of the French Revolution. 
The atrocities of the 3d of September were not committed under the sanc- 
tion of government, which, on the contrary, used its endeavors to punish the 
crime. The mjissacres were committed by the mob of Paris, and were the 
result of fanaticism rather than of absolute brutality. The Septembriseurs 
did not pillage, they only wished to murder. They even hanged one of 
their own party for having appropriated a watch which belonged to one of 
their victims. 

" This dreadful event arose out of the force of circumstances and the spirit 
of the moment. We must acknowled<re that there has been no political 

* History of the Girondists, by Lamartinc, ii., 185. 
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change unattended by popular fury, as soon as the masses enter into action. 
The Prussian army had arrived within one hundred miles of Paris. The 
famous manifesto of the Duke of Brunswick was placarded on all the walls 
of the city. The people had persuaded themselves that the death of all the 
Royalists in Paris was indispensable to the safety of the llevolution. They 
ran to the prisons and intoxicated themselves with blood, shouting Vive la 
Revolution. Their energy had an electric effect, from the fear with which it 
inspired one party, and the example which it gave to the other. One hund- 
red thousand volunteers joined the army, and the Revolution was saved. 

" 1 might have preserved my crown by turning loose the masses of the 
people against the advocates of the restoration. You well recollect, Mon- 
tholon, when, at the head of your faubourieris, you wished to punish the 
treachery of Fouchc and proclaim my dictatorship. I did not choose to do 
so. My whole soul revolted at the thought of being king of another mob. 
As a general rule no social revolution can take place without terror. Every 
revolution is in principle a revolt, which time and success ennoble and ren- 
der legal, but of which terror has been one of the inevitiible phases. How, 
indeed, can we say to those who possess fortune and public situations, *ife- 
(jone and leave us your fortunes and your situations,^ witliout first intimidating 
them, and rendering any defense impossible. In France this point was ef- 
fected by the lantern and the guillotine."* 



CHAPTER XXX. 

THE KING LED TO TRIAL. 



Assassination of Royalists at Versailles. — Jacobin Ascendency. — The National Convention.— 
Two Parties, the Girondists and the Jacobins. — Abolition of lloyalty. — Madame lioland. — 
Battle of Jcmapi)es. — Mode of life in the Temple. — Insults to the Royal Family. — New Acts 
of Rigor. — Trial of the King. — Separation of the Royal Family. — The Indictment. — The King 
begs for Bread. 

The massacre of the Royalists in Paris was not followed by any general 
violence throughout the kingdom, for it wtis in Paris alone that the Patriots 
were in imminent danger. In Orleans, however, there were a number of 
Royalists imprisoned under the accusation of treason. These prisoners were 
brought to Versailles on the night of the 9th of September to be tried. A 
band of assassins from Paris rushed upon the carriages, dispersed the escort, 
and most brutally murdered forty -seven out of fifty-three.f They then went 
to the prison, where twelve were taken out, and, after a summary trial, as- 
sassinated. 

In the mean time elections were going on for the National Convention. 
The Jacobin Clubs, now generally dominant throughout France, almost ev- 
ery where controlled the elections. Some sober Patriots hoped that the Con- 
vention would be disposed and able to check the swelling flood of anarchy. 
But others, when they saw that the most violent Revolutionists were chosen 
«as deputies, and that they would be able to overawe the more moderate 
Patriots by the terrors of the mob, began to despiiir of their country. Paris 

« Napoleon at St. Helena, 394. f I'cUier. 
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sent to the Convention Eobespierre, Danton, Marat, Cliabot, and others who 
• have attained terrible notoriety through scenes of consternation and blood. 
The Girondists in the Convention, Veigniaud, Condorcet, Barbaroux, Gen- 
sonn^, though much in the minoritj^, were heroic men, illustrious in intelli- 
gence and virtue. There was no longer a Koj^alist party, not even a Con- 
stitutional Royalist party, which dared to avow itself in France. The court 
and the Allies had driven France to the absolute necessity of a Eepublic. 

On the 20th of September the Legislative Assembly was dissolved, and 
at the same hour and in the same hall the National Convention commenced 
its session. The spirit of the Girondists may be seen in their first motion. 

"Citizen representatives," said M. Manuel, "in this place every thing 
ought to be stamped with a character of such dignity and grandeur as to fill 
the world with awe. I propose that the President of the Assembly be lodged 
in the Tuileries, that in public he shall be preceded by guards, that the mem- 
bers shall rise when he opens the Assembly. Cineas, the embassador of 
Pyrrhus, on being introduced to the Roman senate, said that they appeared 
like an assembly of kings." 

This proposition was contemptuously voted down bj^ the Jacobins. Col- 
lot d'Herbois, one of the leading Jacobins, then proposed the immediate 
abolition of royalty. "The word king," said he, "is still a talisman, whose 
magic power may create many disorders. The abolition of royalty there- 
fore is necessary. Kings are in the moral world that which monsters are in 
the natural. Courts are always the centre of corruption and the work-houses 
of crime." 

No one ventured to oppose this, and the president declared that by a 
unanimous vote royalty was abolished. It was then voted the 22d of Sep- 
tember, 1792, should be considered the first day of the first year of the Re- 
public, and that all documents should follow the date of this era. It was on 
the eve of this day that intelligence arrived of the cannonade ofValmy, in 
which the Patriot armies had beaten back the foe. For one short night 
Paris was radiant with joy. 

The most illustrious of the Girondists met that evening in the saloon of 
Madame Roland, and celebrated, with almost religious enthusiasm, the advent 
of the Republic. Madame Roland, in the accomplishment of the most in- 
tense desire of her heart, appeared radiant wdth almost supernatural bril- 
liance and beauty. It was observed that M. Roland gazed upon her with a 
peculiar expression of fondne^ss. The noble and gifted Vergniaud conversed 
but little, and pensive thoughts seemed to chasten his joy. 

At the close of the entertainment he filled his glass, and proposed to drink 
to the eternity of the Republic. 

"Permit me," said Madame Roland, "after the manner of the ancients, to 
scatter some rose-leaves from my bouquet in your glass." 

Vergniaud held out his glass, and some leaves were scattered on the wine. 
He then said, in words strongly prophetic of their fate, "We should quaflF, 
not roses, but cypress-leaves, in our wine to-night. In drinking to a repub- 
lic, stained at its birth with the blood of September, who knows that we do 
not drink to our own death ? No matter ; were this wine my blood I would 
drain it to liberty and equality." 
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To this all responded willi the words Vive la Repuhliiiue. But a few 
moDtha elapaed ere almost every iuilividual then present perished ou the 
scaflbld. 

In the mean time Duniouriez, with thirty-five thousand men, was pursuing 
a division of the retreating Allies, consisting of twenty-five thousand Aus- 
trians, under General Clairfayt, through Belgium. On the 4th of November 
be overtook them strongly intrenched upon the heights of Jemappes. One 
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day was consumed in bringing up his forces and arranging his batteries for 
the assault. Sixty thousand men were now arrayed for a deadly strife. 
One hundred pieces of cannon were in battery to hurl into the dense ranks 
destruction and death. On the morning of the 6th the storm of war com- 
menced. All the day long it raged with pitiless fury. In the evening 
ten thousand of the dying and the dead covered the ground, and the Aus- 
trians were every where retreating in dismay. This new victory caused 
great rejoicing in Paris, and inspired the revolutionary party with new 
courage. 

The day at length arrived for the trial of the king. It was the 11th of 
December. For four months the royal family, with ever-alternating hopes 
and fears, which had been gradually deepening into despair, had now en- 
dured the rigors of captivity. The king, with that wonderful equanimity 
which distinguished him through all these days of trial, immediately upon 
taking possession of his gloomy abode introduced system into the employ- 
ment of his time. 

His room was on the third story. He usually rose at six o'clock, shaved 
himself, and carefully dressed his hair. He then entered a small room or 
closet, which opened from his sleeping- room, and engaged in devotional 
reading and prayer for an hour. He was not allowed to close the door, for 
a municipal officer ever stationed in his room was enjoined never to allow 
the king to leave his sight. He then read till nine o'clock, during which 
time his faithful servant, Clery, put the room in order, and spread the table 
for the breakfast of the royal family. At nine o'clock the queen, the chil- 
dren, and Madame Elizabeth came up from the rooms which they occupied 
below to breakfast 

The meal occupied an hour. The royal family then all descended to the 
queen's room, where they passed the day. The king employed himself in 
instructing his son, giving him lessons in geography, w^hich w^as a favorite 
study of the king ; teaching him to draw and color maps, and to recite choice 
passages from Corneille and Kacine. The queen assumed the education of 
her daughter, while her own hands and those of Madame Elizabeth were 
busy in needle- work, knitting, and working tapestry. 

At one o'clock, when the weather was fine, the royal family were con- 
ducted by four municipal officers into the spacious but dilapidated garden 
for exercise and the open air. The officials who guarded the king were fre- 
quently changed. Sometimes they chanced to be men of humane character, 
who, though devoted to the disinthrallment of France from the terrible des- 
potism of ages, still pitied the king as the victim of circumstances, and treat- 
ed him witli kindness and respect. But more generally these men were 
vulgar and rabid Jacobins, who exulted in tlic opportunity' of w^rcaking upon 
the king the meanest revenge. They chalked upon the walls of the prison, 
"The guillotine is permanent and ready for the tyrant Louis." " Madame 
Veto shall swing." " The little wolves must be strangled." Under a gal- 
lows, to which a figure was suspended, was inscribed the words, ** Louis taking 
an air-bath." From such ribald insults the monarch had no protection. 

A burly brutal wretch, named Rocher, was one of the keepers of the Tower. 
He went swaggering about with a bunch of enormous keys clattering at his 
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belt, seeming to glory in liis powiT of annoying, by petty insults, a king and 
a queen. Wiien the royal fiimily were going out iuto tbe garden lie would 
go before them to unlock the doors. Making a great deoioTistration in rat- 
tling his keys, and affecting much difficulty in finding the right one, all the 
party would be kept waiting while lie made all possible delay and noise in 
drawing the bolls and swinging open the ponderous doors. At the side of 
the last door he not unfrequenliy stationed himself with his pipe in his 
mouth, aud puftl-d tobacco-smoke into the faces of the king, the queen, and 
the children. Some of the guards stationed around would burst into insult- 
ing laughter in view of these indignities, which the king endured with meek- 
ness which seems supernatural. 

The recital of such conduct makes tbe blood boil in one's veins, and leads 
one almost to detest the very name of liberty. But then we must not fo^ 
get that it was despotism which formed these hideous characters ; that, age 
after age and century after century, kings and nobles had been trampling 
upon the people, crushing their riglils, lacerating their heart-strings, doom- 
ing fathers and mothers, sons and daughters, by millions upon millions, to 
beggary, degradation, and woe. It was time for tbe people to rise at every 
hazanl and break these chains. Am! while humanity must weep over the 
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woes of Louis XVI. and his unhappy household, humanity can not forget 
that there are other families and other hearts who claim her sympathies, 
and that this very Louis XVI. was at this very time doing every thing in 
his power, by the aid of the armies of foreign despots, to bring the millions 
of France again under the sway of the most merciless despotism. And it 
can not be questioned that, had kings and nobles regained their power, they 
would have wreaked a more terrible vengeance upon the re-enslaved people 
than the people wreaked upon them. 

For an hour the royal family continued walking in the garden. From the 
roofs of the adjacent houses and the higher windows they could be seen. 
Every day at noon these roofs and windows were crowded by those anxious 
to obtain a view of the melancholy group of captives. Frequently they 
were cheered by gestures of affection from unknown friends. Tender words 
were occasionally unrolled in capital letters, or a flower to which a pebble 
was attached would fall at their feet. These tokens of love, slight as they 
were, came as a balm to their lacerated hearts. So highly did they prize 
them, that regardless of rain, cold, and snow, and the intolerable insults of 
their guards, they looked forward daily with eagerness to their garden walk. 
They recognized particular localities as belonging to their friends, saying, 
" such a house is devoted to us ; such a story is for us ; such a room is loyal ; 
such a window friendly." 

At two o'clock the royal family returned to the king's room, where din 
ner was served. Afler dinner the king took a nap, while the queen, Mad- 
ame Elizabeth, and the young princess employed themselves with their 
needles, and the dauphin played some game with Clery, whose name should 
be transmitted with honor to posterity as faithful in misfortune. When the 
king awoke from his nap he usually read aloud to his family for an hour 
or two until supper-time. Soon afler supper, the queen, with her children 
and Madame Elizabeth, retired to their rooms for the night. With hearts 
bound together by these terrible griefs, they never parted but with a tender 
and sorrowf\il adieu.* 

Such was the monotonous life of the royal family during the four months 
they occupied the Temple before the trial of the king. But almost every 
day of their captivity some new act of rigor was enforced upon them. As 
the armies of the Allies drew nearer, and city afler city was falling before 
their bombardments, and Paris was in a phrensy of terror, apprehensions of 
a conspiracy of the king with the Eoyalists, and of their rising and aiding 
the invaders with an outburst of civil war, led to the adoption of precautions 
most irksome to the captives. 

Municipal officers never allowed any member of the royal family to be out 
of their sight, except when they retired to bed at night. They then locked 
the doors, and placed a bed against the entrance to each apartment, and there 
an officer slept, so as to prevent all possibility of egress. Every da}'^ San- 
terre, commander of the National Guard, made a visit of inspection to all the 

• The queen undressed the dauphin, when he repeated the followinf; prayer, composed bv the 
queen and remembered and recorded by her dau(;hter: ** Almighty God, who created and re- 
deemed me, I love you ! Preserve the days of my father and my family. Protect us against our 
enemies. Give my mother, my aimt^ my sister, the strength they need to support their troubles.** 
'^Lcanartine, History of the Girondists^ vol. ii., p. 287. 

Vol. n.— 
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rooms with his staff. At first the royal family had been allowed pen, ink, 
•and paper, but this privilege was soon withdrawn, and at lust the cruel and 
useless measure was adopted of taking from them all sharp instruments, such 
as knives, scissors, and even needles, thus depriving the ladies not only of a 
great solace, but of the power of repairing their decaying apparel. It was 
not the intention of the Legislative Assembly that the royal family should 
be exposed to needless suffering. Four hundred dollars were placed in their 
hands at the commencement of their captivity for their petty expenses, and 
the Governor of the Temple was ordered to purchase for them whatever 
they might need, five hundred thousand francs ($100,000) having been ap- 
propriated by the Convention for their expenses* 

They were not allowed to see the daily journals, which would have in- 
formed them of the triumphant march of the Allies, but occasionally papers 
were sent to them which recorded the victories of the Republic. Clery, 
however, devised a very shrewd expedient to give them some information 
of the events which were transpiring. lie hired a newsman to pass daily 
by the windows of the Temple, under the pretense of selling newspapers, 
and to cry out the principal details contained in them. Clery, whUe appar- 
ently busy about the room, was always sure to be near the window at the 
appointed hour, listening attentively. At night, stooping over the king's 
bed to adjust the curtains, he hastily whispered the news he had thus gath- 
ered. AH this required the greatest caution, for a municipal officer was 
always in the room, watching every movement 

Early in the morning of the 11th of December all Paris was in commo- 
tion to witness the trial of the king, which was to commence on that day. 
The beating of drums in the street, the mustering of military squadrons at 
their appointed places of rendezvous, the clatter of hoofs, and the rumbling 
of artillery over the pavements penetrated even the gloomy apartments of 
the Temple, and fell appallingly upon the ears of the victims there. 

The royal family were at breakfast as they heard these ominous sounds, 
and they earnestly inquired the cause. After some hesitation the king was 
informed that the Mayor of Paris would soon come to conduct him to his 
trial, and that the troops gathering around the Temple were to form his es- 
cort. He was also required immediately to take leave of his family, and 
told that he could not be permitted to see them again until after his trial. 
Expressions of heart-rending anguish and floods of tears accompanied this 
cruel separation. The king pleaded earnestly and with gushing eyes that, 
at least, he might enjoy the society of his little son, saying, 

* "We nmet not exa^ernte the fanlls of hnman unlarp, and anpyHwe Ihiit, BtidinR an enecmble 
meuiDcss to tlio fury of fanairiam, the keepers of ilie itnj>rLioned family imposed on it unworthy 
pHrationa, with ihc intention ut rcndcrin); the remcmbraQce of its past greatness the more |>nin- 
fal. Distnut wns the sole catir« .< rortnin rcfuaale. Thus, while the dread of plots mid secret 
comiDUDicBtions prevented them frou "dniitting more than one attendant into the interior of the 
prison, a numcroiu establishment was ^mptiyed in preparing rheir food. Thirteen peraons were 
enga^d in the duties of the kitchen, rftm^ed at eome distance from the lower. The report of 
the expenses of the Temple, ahera iho greatest decBno7 is observed, where ihe prisoners are 
mentioned with respect, where iheir sobriety in eommended, Tihere Iiouis XVI. in justified from 
the low reproach of being too mach addieied to wiiif — ihese reportE, which itrc not liable toaoi- 
mthB to 28,745 Uttbs {$6748)."— 
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" What, gentlemen I ck-privo me of even the presence of my son — a child 
of eeven years I" 

But the commissioners were inexorable. "The Commune thinks," said 
they, " that, since you are to be ciu secret during your trial, your son must 
neeessarily be confined either with you or bia mother ; and it has imposed 
[he privation upon that parent who, from his sex and courage, was best able 
to support it," 

The queen, with the children and Madame Elizabeth, were conducted to 
the rooms below. The king, overwhelmed with anguish, threw hiuiHelf into 
a chair, buried his face in his hands, and, without uttering a word, remained 
immovable as a statue for two hours. At noon M. Chambon,* the Mayor of 
Paris, with Santcrre, commander of the National Guard, ;md a group of 
officers, all wearing the tricolored scarf, entered the king'.s chamber. 

Chambon, with solemnity and with a faltering voice, informed the king 
of the painful object of their mission, and summoned him, in the name of 
the Convention, as Louis Chj}et,U} appear before their bar. 

" Gentlemen," replied the king, " Captt is not my name. It is the name 
of one of my ancestors. I could have wished that my snn, at least, had been 
permitted to remain with me during the two hours I have awaittd you. 
However, this treatment is but a part of the system adopted toward me 
throughout my captivity. I follow you, not in obedience to the orders of 
the Convention, but because my enemies are more powerful than I," 

Immediately rising, he put on his great-coat, took his hat, and, following 
the mayor, and followed by the staff of officers, descended the stairs of the 
tower. 

Before the massive portal of the Temple the carriage of the mayor was 
drawn up, surrounded by a guard of six hundred picked men. A numer- 
ous detachment of cavalry, as an advance-guard, dragging six pieces of can- 
non, led the melancholy procession which was conducting a monarch to the 
judgment-bar and to death. A similar body of cavalry followed in the rear 
with three pieces of cannon. These precautions were deemed necessary to 
guard against any possible rescue by the Royalists. Every soldier was sup- 
plied with sixteen rounds of cartridges, and the battalions marched in such 
order that they could instantly form in line of battle. The National Guard 
lined the streets through which they passed, one hundred thousand men be- 
ing under arms in Paris that day. 

The cavalcade passed slowly along the Boulevards. The house-tops, the 
■windows, the side-walks, were thronged with countless thousands. The 
king, deprived of his razor, had been unable to shave, and his face was cov- 
ered with shaggy hair; his natural corpulence, wasted away by imprison- 
ment, caused his garmcnia to hang loose and flabby about him ; his features 
were wan through anxiety and suffering. Thus, unfortunately, every thing 

• " M. Chambon, the successor of Bailly anil Ptfiion, wiib s learned nnd hoWBiir physidan, 
whom pnbllc eotocm ralhcr [ban Scvolntionaiy fiiTor hail roind lo the ditrnilf of ihe Iir»l mag- 
istrate of Pftris. Of modilrt princlplcB, kind and wnrm-hearled, ncciistomoJ, by his profesBion, lo 
lympathiie with the nnfortonata, compelled lo execute ordere repupnanl to his feeliti((s. ihe pity 
of the man wu viaihie buueath iha inBexlbUity of the magietnue." — LanuuHat, Bitt, da Oiro» 
JiiHi, vol. ii., p. 321. 
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in his personal apprarance combinetl to present an asjicct exciting disguat 
and repulsion ratbur than 33'mpatby, Tbe procession pussed down tbe Place 
Vendonie and thence to the Monastery of tbe FeuiUaiita. T\k king aligbttd, 
Santerre took bia ami and ted bim to tbe bar of tbe Convention. Tbere 
was a moment of profound silence. All were awe-strieken by tbe solemnity 
of the scene. Tbe presidoiit, Barrere,* broke tbe silence, saying, 

" Citizens I Louis Capet is before you. Tbe eyes of Europe are upon you. 
Posterity will judge you with infiesible severity. Preserve, ibeu, tbe dig- 
nity and tbe dispassionate coolness befitting judges. You are about to give 
a great lesson to kings, a great and useful example to nations. Recollect 
the awful silence which accompanied Louis from Varennes — a silence tbat 
was the precursor of the judgment of kings by the people." Then, turning 
to the king, Barrere said, " Louis, the French nation accuses you. Be seat- 
ed, and listen to tbe Act of Accusation." It was then two o'clock in tbe 
afternoon. 

Tbe formidable indictment was read. Tbe king was beld personally re- 
sponsible for all tbe acts of hostility to popular liberty which had occurred 
under his reign. A minute, truthful, impartial recapitulation of those acta, 
■wbiob we have recorded in the previous pages, constituted the accusation. 
Tbe king listened attentively to the reading, and without any apparent emo- 
tion. Tbe accusation consisted of fifty-seven distinct charges. As they 
were slowly read over, one by one, the president paused after each and said 
to the king, " What have you to answer?" But two courses consistent with , 
kingly dignity were open for the accused. The one was to refuse any reply 
and to take shelter in the inviolability with which tbe Constitution bad in- 
vested him. The other was boldly to avow tbat be bad adopted the meas- 
ures of which he was accused, believing it to be essential to tbe welfare of 
Pranee tbat tbe headlong progress of the lle\'olution should bo checked. 
Neither would have saved his life, but either would have rescued his mem- 
ory from much reproach. But the king, cruelly deprived of all counsel 
with his friends, dragged unexpectedly to his trial, and overwhelmed with 
such a catalogue of accusations, unfortunately adopted the ^orst possible 
course. The blame of sftme of tbe acts be threw upon bis ministers ; some 
facts he denied ; and in other caJics be not only prevaricated but stooped to 
palpable falsehood. When we reflect upon the weak nature of tbe king and 
the confusion of mind incident to an hour of such terrible trial, we must 
judge the unhappy monarch leniently. But when the king denied even the 
existence of the iron chest which the Convention had already found, and 
had obtained proof to demonstration that be himself had closed up, and 
when be denied complicity with the Allies, proofs of which, in bia own hand- 
writing, were found in the iron safe, it is not strange that the effect should 
have been exceedingly unfavorable to bis defense.f 

■ "Barrere escaped durinn the different ebulliiicnB oTllie Rpvolnfinn Vrnine he was s man, 
wilhout principle or chamcier, who chnni^ and adapted hiniB?[rtii erery side. He had the rep- 
ntalion of beinn a mwi of lalent, but I did not find him silrh. I employed him tn write, but he 
dUpIayed no abilitj. He used many flowcn of rhetoric, but no solid argument," — l^npolun at 
Si. Htleaa. 

t Gamain, the locksmilh, who fiir ten ynar* had woTkiHi for and with the kinc. and who had 
aided hlto in coHBiructiiig this imn aufc, biuely bctrajrod tbii lecret. The papers were all sailed 
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Tliia interrogation was tontinuecl for thrre hours, nt the close of which 
the king, who had eaten nothing; since his interrupted breakfast, was so ex- 
hausted that he could hardly stand. Sonterre then conducted him into an 
adjoining committee-room. Before withdraM'ing, however, the king de- 
manded a copy of the aceu-sation, and counsel to assist him in his defense. 
In the committee-room the king saw a man eating from a small loaf of 
bread. Faint with hunger, the monarch approached the man, and, in a 
whisper, implored a morsel for himself. 

" Ask aloud," said the man, retreating, " for what you want." He feared 
that he should be sn.spected of some secret conspiracy witli the king. 

" I am hungry," said Tjouis XVL, " and a.sk for a piece of your bread." 

" Divide it with me," said the man. " It is a Spartan breakfast. If I had 
a root I would give yon half" 

The king entered the carriage eating his crust. The same cavalcade as 
in the morning preceded and accompanied him. The same crowds thronged 
the streets and every point of observation. A few brutal wretches, insult- 
ing helplessness, shouted 1*'"^ /" B?roliitmi .' and now and then a Etanza 
of the Marseillaise Hymn ti'll painfully upon his ear. Chamhon, the mayor, 
and Chaumette, the public prosecutor, were in the carriage with the king. 

and intniMed by the Cunvention In > comniitten of twrlvp, who wpre Ui pxamins and report npon 
(hem. This .Indus rccptvpd. ss his mwnrd fmm Ihi- Convpntif.n, a [icnBion of two handred ind 
forty dollan a jeu- Si^ Frnnce unil ire lli>voliilic>n>. hy Geo. Long, Esq., p. 241. 
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Louis, having eaten aa much of the half loaf of bread as he needed, had atiU 
a fragment in his hand. 

" What ahiill I do with it?" inquired the simple-hearted monarch. Chau- 
mette reUeved him of hia embarrassment by tossing it out of the window. 

" Ah," said the king, " it is a pity to throw bread away when it is so 
dear." 

"True," replied Chaumette; "my grandmother used to say to me, 'Lit- 
tle boy, never waste a crumb of bread ; you can not make one.' "* 

"Monsieur Chaumctte," Louis rejoinud, "joitr grandmother appears to 
me to have been a woman of great good sense." 

It was half-past six o'clock, and the gloom of night enveloped the Tem- 
ple, when Louis was again conducted up the stairs of the tower to hia dis- 
mal cell. He piteously impl()red permission again to see his family. But 
Chambou dared not grunt his request in disobedience to the commands of 
the Commune, 

The most frivolous things often develop character. It is on record that 
the toils andgricfe of the day had not impaired the appetite of the king, and 
that he ate for supper that night " six cutlets, a considerable porticni of a 
fowl, two eggs, and drank two glasses of white wine and one of Alicante 
wine, and forthwith went to bed."f 

During these dreadful hours the queen, with Madame Elizabeth and the 
children, were in a state of iconizing suspense, not even knowing but that 
the king was being led to his execution. Ciery, however, late in the even- 
ing, went to their room and informed them of all the details he had been 
able to gather respecting the king's examination. 

"Has any mention been made of the queen?" asked Madame Elizabeth. 
" Her name was not mentioned," Clery replied, " in the act of accusation." 

"Ah," rejoined the princess, "perhaps they demand my brother's life as 
necessary for their safety ; but the queen — these poor children — what obsta- 
cle can their lives present to their ambition V" 
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As soon as the king bad withdrawn from the Assembly, that body was 
thrown into great tumult in consequence of the application of Louis for the 
assistance of counsel. It was, however, after an animated debate, which 
continued until the next day, votx?d that the request of the king should be 
granted, and a deputation was immediately sent to inform the king of the 
vote, and to ask what counsel he would choose. He selected two of the 
most eminent lawyers of Paris — M. Tronchet and M, Target Tronchet he- 

• Hisl. Purl., vol. xxi., p. 314. 

t Risviai Uu Raj>[iurt ilu CummisGairc Albcrticr, Ilist. P&rl., vol. xni., p. 319. 
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roically accepted the perilous commission. Target, with pusillanimity which 
has consigned his name to disgrace, wrote a letter to the Convention stating 
that his principles would not allow him to undertake the defense of the 
king.* The venerable Malesherbes, then seventy years of age, immediately 
wrote a letter to the president, imploring permission to assume the defense 
of the monarch. This distinguished statesman, a friend of monarchy and a 
personal friend of the monarch, had been living in the retirement of hia 
counlry-seat, and had taken no part in the Revolution. By permission of 
the Commune he was conducted, aOier iie had been caitfully searched, to the 
Temple, With a faltering sti^p he entered the pri.son of the king. Louis 
XVI. was seated reading Tacitus. The king immediately arose, threw his 
arms around Malesherbes in a cordial embrace, and said, 

" Ah, is it you, my friend I In what a situation do you find me I See to 
what my passion for the amelioration of the state of the people, whom we 
have both loved so much, has reduced me! Why do you come hither? 
Your devotion only endangers your life and can not save mine." 

Malesherbes, with eyes full of tears, endeavored to cheer the king with 
words of hope. 

" No !" rcphed the monarch, sadly. " They will condemn me, for they 
possess both the power and the will. No matter; let us occupy ourselves 
with the cause as if we were to gain it. I shall gain it in fact, since I shall 
leave no stain upon my memory." 

The two defenders of the king were permitted to associate with them a 
third, M. Dcs^ze, an advocate who had attained much renown in his pro- 
fession. For a fortnight they were employed almost night and day in pre- 
paring for the defense. Malesherbes came every morning with the daily 
papers, and prepared for the labors of the evening. At five o'clock Tron- 
chet and Des^ze came, and they all worked together until nine. 

In the mean time the king wrote his will ; a very affecting document, 
breathing in every line the spirit of a Christian. He also succeeded in so 
far eluding the vigilance of his keepers as to open a slight correspondence 
with his family. The queen pricked a message with a pin upon a scrap of 
paper, and then concealed the paper in a ball of thread, which was dropped 
into a drawer in the kitchen, where Clcry took it and conveyed it to his 
Riaster. An answer was returned in a similar way. It was but an itnsatis- 
fiictory correspondence which could thus be carried on ; but even this was 
an unspeakable solace to the captives. 

At length the plan of defense was completed. Malesherbes and the king 
had furnished the facts, Tronchet and Dcs^ze had woven them all into an 
exceedingly eloquent and affecting appeal. Des^ze read it aloud to the 
king and his associates. The pathetic picture he drew of the vicissitudes of 
the royal family was so touching that even Malesherbes and Tronchet could 
not refrain from weeping, and tears fell from the eyes of the king. At the 

" One of NBpoleon'B first acts upnn lw«otnini; First Consul was to ehow hU Kpprpciatwn of 
the heroUm ofTronchet by plBcintthim nt the head erf the Court of Cassation. "Trouehei," he 
Mud, "waa the soul of the civil code, as I was iii; demon Birator. Ho wns pftedwilh a singularly 
prxifbund and rorrect nnderstanilinR, hut he i-nuld not di'in'end to ilevelopmenw. He spoke badly, 
and toiild nil defend what he proposed."— iVo/«A»H ai Sl-Hflma, p. 192. 
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close of the reading, the king turned to Dea^ze, and, in the spirit of true 
majesty of soul, said, 

" I have to request of you to make a painful sacrifice. Strike out of your 
pleading the peroration. It is enough for me to appear before such judges 
and show my entire innocence. I will not move their feelings."* 

Dea^ze was very reluctant to accede lo this request, but was constrained 
to yield. After Tronchet and Des^ze had retired that night, the king, left 
alone with Malesherbes, seemed to be troubled with* some engrossing thought. 
At last he said, 

" I have now a new source of regret DestSze and Tronchet owe me noth- 
ing. They devote to me their time, exertions, and perhaps their life. Uow 
can I requite them ? I possess nothing ; and were I to leave them a legacy 
it would not be paid ; besides, what fortune could repay such a debt?" 




"Sire," replied Malesherbes, "their consciences and posterity will reward 
them. But it is in your power to grant them a favor they will esteem more 
than all those you had it in your power to bestow upon them formerly." 

" What is it?" added the king. 

" Sire, embrace them," Malesherbes replied. 

The next day, when they entered his chamber, the king approached them 
and pressed each to hia heart in silence. This touching testimonial of the 
king's gratitude, and of his impoverishment, was tn the noble hearts of these 
noble men an ample remuneration for all their toil and peril. 

The 28lh of December had now arrived, Ihe day appointed for the final 
trial. At an early hour all Paris was in commotion, and the whole military 
force of the metropolis was again marshaled. The sublimity of the occasion 
seemed to have elevated the charaeter of the king to unusual dignity. He 
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was neatly dressed, his beard shaved, and his features were serene and al- 
most majestic in their expression of imperturbable resignation. As he rode 
in the carriage with Chambon, the mayor, and Santerre, the commander of 
the National Guard, he conversed cheerfully upon a variety of topics. San- 
terre, regardless of the etiquette which did not allow a subject to wear his 
hat in the presence of his monarch, sat with his hat on. The king turned 
to him, and said, with a smile, 

"The last time, sir, you conveyed me to the Temple, in your hurry you 
forgot your hat ; and now, I perceive, you are determined to make up for 
the omission." 

On entering the Convention the king took his seat by the side of his coun- 
sel, and listened with intense interest to the reading of his defense, watching 
the countenances of his judges to see the effect it was producing upon their 
minds. Occasionally he whispered, and even with a smile, to Malesherbes 
and Tronchet. The Convention received the defense in profound silence. 

The defense consisted of three leading divisions. First, it was argued 
that by the Constitution the king was inviolable, and not responsible for the 
acts of the crown — that the Ministers alone were responsible. He secondly 
argued that the Convention had no right to try the king, for the Convention 
were his accusers, and, consequently, could not act as his judges. Thirdly, 
while protesting, as above, the inviolability of the king, and the invalidity 
of the Convention to judge him, he then proceeded to the discussion of the 
individual charges. Some of the charges were triumphantly repelled, par- 
ticularly that of shedding French blood on the 10th of August. It was 
clearly proved that the people, not Louis XVI., were the aggressors. As 
soon as Deseze had finished his defense, the king himself rose and said, in a 
few words which he had written and committed to memory, 

" You have heard the grounds of my defense. I shall not repeat them. 
In addressing you, perhaps for the last time, I declare that my conscience 
reproaches me ^vith nothing, and that my defenders have told you the truth. 
I have never feared to have my public conduct scrutinized. But I am 
grieved to find that I am accused of wishing to shed the blood of my people, 
and that the misfortunes of the 10th of August are laid to my charge. I 
confess that the numerous proofs I have always given of my love for the 
people ought to have placed me above this reproach." 

He resumed his seat. The President then asked if he had any thing more 
to say. He declared he had not, and retired with his counsel from the hall. 
As he was conducted back to the Temple, he conversed with the same se- 
renity he had manifested throughout the whole day. It was five o'clock, 
and the gloom of night was descending upon the city as he re-entered his 
prison. 

. No sooner had the king lefl the hall than a violent tumult of debate com- 
menced, which was continued, dav afler dav, with a constant succession of 
eager, agitated speakers hurrying to the tribune, for twelve days. Some 
were in ij^vor of an immediate judgment, some were for referring the quos- 
'^on to Uie people ; some demanded the death of the king, others imprison- 
ment or exile. On the 7th of January all seemed weary of these endless 
speeches, and the endless repetition of the same arguments. Still, there 
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were many claaorous to be heard ; and, alter a violent contest, it was voted 
that the decisive measure should be postponed for a week longer, and that 
on the 14th of January the question should be taken. 

The fatal day arrived. It was decreed that the subject should be pre- 
sented to the Convention in the three following questions: First, la Louis 
guilty? Second, Shall the decision of the Convention be submitted to the 
ratification of the people ? The whole of the loth was occupied in taking 
these two votes. Louis was unanimously pronounced to be guilty, with the 
exception of ten who refused to vote, declaring themselves incapable of not- 
ing both as accusers and judges. On the question of an appeal to the people, 
281 voices were for it, 423 against it* And now came the ifiird great and 
solemn question, What shall be the sentence? Each member was required 
to write his vote, sign it, and then, before depositing it, to ascend the tribune 
and give it audibly, with any remarks which he might wish to add. 

The voting commenced at seven o'clock in the evening of the 16th, and 
continued all night, and without any interruption, for twenty-four hours. 
All Paris was during the time in the highest state of excitement, the gal- 
leries of the Convention being crowded to suffocation. Some voted for 
death, others for imprisonment until peace with allied Europe, and then 
banishment. Others voted for death, with the restriction that the execution 
should be delayed. They wished to save the king, and yet feared the accu- 
sation of being Royalists if they did not vote for hia death. The Jacobins 
all voted for death. They had accused their opponents, the Girondists, of 
being secretly in favor of royality, and as such had held them up to the exe- 
cration of the mob. The Girondists wished to save the king. It was in 
their power to save him. But it required more courage, both moral and 
physical, than ordinary men possess, to brave the vengeance of the assassins 
of September who were hovering around the hall. 

It was pretty well understood in the Convention that the fate of the king 
depended upon the Girondist vote, and it was not doubted that the party 
would vote as did their leader. It was a moment of fearful solemnity when 
Vergniaud ascended the tribune. Breathless silence pervaded the Assembly. 
Every eye was fixed upon him. His countenance was palhd as that of a 
corpse. For a moment he paused, with downcast eyes, as if hesitating to 
pronounce the dreadful word. Then, in a gloomy tone which thrilled the 
hearts of all present, he said, DeaOt.\ Nearly all the Girondists voted for 
death, with the restriction of delaying the execution. Many of the purest 

■ Lamartinp, HUlor; of the GinmclisiB, t<iI. ii., p. 342. 

t "The crciwd iii the K^llcrira roveivcd with murmurs all Totea that were tiot for dcalh, and 
they boquently addressed threatonini; gestures to the Asacmbly ilaelf. The deputies replied to 
thorn from the interior of the hnll, and henen resullpd a tumultuous cxehatiKC "f menareii nnd 
nhusive opithols. This fearfnlly oniinoiiB srene hnd shiikPTi all minds and chaUReil many renolii- 
tiona. Vericniuud, who had appeared deeply afTcrted by ihc fate of Lonb XVI., and who had 
declared to his friends that he never cnuld eondemn that unfortunate prince, Verjntiaud, on be- 
holding thig tumultuous scene, imai^ned that he saw civil war kindled in Franee, and proDOnnced 
KPnience of death, with the addition, however, of Mailhe's amenilinent [which required that rha 
exBcnlion should be deiayed). On beiuR qnenlioned respectinj; hit chanRe of opinion, ho replied 
that he ihoujtht he saw civil war on tlie point of hreakinc oiii. and that ho dnmt not balance the 
life of an individual agaiosl the welfare of France." — Thein'M Uutan/ o/lht Frtnck Beoalulum, 
Tol. ii., p, 68. 
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men in the nation thus voted, with emotions of sadness which could not be 
repressed. The noble Carnot gave his vote in the following terms : " Death ; 
and never did word weigh so heavily on my heart" 

"When the Duke of Orleans was called, deep silence ensued. He was 
cousin of the king, and first prince of the blood. By birth and opulence he 
stood on the highest pinnacle of aristocratic supremacy. Gonscioua of peril, 
iie had for a long time done every thing in his power to conciliate the mob 
by adopting the most radical of Jacobin opinions. The Duke, bloated with 
the debaucheries which had disgraced his life, ascended the steps slowly, uu- 
fulded a paper, and read in heartless tones these words: 

"Solely occupied with my duty, convinced that all who have attempted, 
or shall attempt hereafter, the sovereignty of the people, merit death, I vote 
for death." 

The atrocity of this act excited the abhorrence of the Assembly, and loud 
murmurs of disapprobation followed the prince to his seat Even Robes- 
pierre despised his pusillanimity, and said, 

"The miserable man was only required to listen to his own heart, and 
make himself an exception. But he would not or dare uot do so. The na- 
tion would have been more magnanimous than he,"* 

At length the long scrutiny was over, and Vcrgninud, who had presided, 
rose to announce the result. He was pale as death, and it was observed that 
not only his voice faltered, but that his whole frame trembled. 

"Citizens," said he, "you are about to exercise a great act of justice. I 
hope humanity will enjoin you to keep the most perfect silence. When jus- 
tice has spoken humanity ought to be listened to in its turn," 

He then read the results of the vote. There were seven hundred and 
twenty-one voters in the Convention. Three hundred and thirty-four voted 
for imprisonment or exile, three hundred and eighty-seven for death, includ- 
ing those who voted that the execution should be delayed. Thus the ma- 
jority for death was fifty-three ; but as of these foity.-six demanded a sus- 
pension of the execution, there remained but a majority of seven for imme- 
diate death. Ha^-ing read this result, Vergniaud, in a sorrowful tone, said, 
"I declare, in the name of the Convention, that the punishment pronounced 
against Louis Capet is death. "+ 

" " Robespierre wns by no means ihe woral chnrncl?r wlio ficurpil in >hc! R«v<ilntion. He op- 
piaed dTinR the quoen. He wns nul an alhoiat; on the contrary, be bad poblivly maintainod Ihc 
exiarcDce of a, SnpremD Beinp, in npjioaiiion lo many of his colK'BtciiGs. Kciiher was be of opin- 
ion that it was noceasiiry lo PMcrminntc all prieslH and nohira, like maaj others. HobeKpierrc 
wanted lo procJaiin the kinc an outlaw, and not lo (jo throupli the ridiculous mockery of ICTin); 
him. Robespierro was a rnnntic, a monster ; but he was Incomiplibte, and incapable of robbing 
or of c'ansinc the deathn of others, either from personal enmity nr a deEira of enriehinp himself. 
He wiu« an enthusiast, bnt one who really believed ibaC ho was aelinB ripht. and died not worth a 
e respects Robespierre may be said to have been an honest maa,"—Napolron ai St. 
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t " Of those who judced the kiuR many thonchl him willfully eriminnl ; manv that his exist- 
ence would keep the nation in perpetual confiicl with the horde of kincs who would war acainst 
a peneration which miRhl come home to ihemseWes, and that it were belter that one should die 
than all. 1 should not have Tolcd with this portion of the Lef^latare. I should have shut up 
the queen in a conTOnt, pottinf! harm out of her power, and placed the king in hi« station, inTcst- 
inj; him with limited powers, which I yerily belicre he would honeBtly have exercised, accordinft 
to the measure of his undBrstaDdinR."— I^onia* Jtff^nm. Lift by Randall, rot. i., p. 533. There 
were obviously innoperahle objections to the plan Ihnt snpjjesled by Mr, Jeffenon. 
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The counsel of Louis XVI., who, during the progress of the vote, had 
urged permission to apeak, but were refused, were now introduced. Id the 
name of the king, Des^ze appealed to the people from the judgment of the 
Convention. He urged the appeal from the very amall majority which had 
decided the penalty. Tronchet urged that the penal code required s. vote 
of two thirds to consign one to punishment, and that the king ought not to 
be deprived of a privilege which every subject enjoyed. Maleaherbea en- 
deavored to apeak, but was so overcome with emotion that, violently sob- 
bing, he was unable to continue his speech, and was compelled to ait down. 
Hia gra)' hairs and hia tears so moved the Assembly that Vergniaud rose, 
and, addressing the Assembly, said, " Will you decree the honors of the wil- 
ting to the defenders of Louis XVI. ?" The unanimous response was, " Yes, 
yes." 

It was now late at night, and the Convention adjourned. The whole of 
the ISth and the 19th were occupied in discussing the question of the appeal 
to the people. On tbc 20lh, at three o'clock in the morning, the final vote 
was taken. Thr^-e hundred and ten voted to sustain the iippcal ; three hund- 
red and eighty for immediate death. All the efforts to save the king wen' 
now exhausted, and his fate was scaled. A deputation was immediately ap- 
pointed, headed by Garat, Minister of Justice, to acquaint Louia XVI. with 
the decree of the Convention. 

At two o'doek in the aftenioon of the 20th, Louis heard the noise of a nn- 
meroua party aacendiDg the steps of the tower. As they entered bis apart- 
ment he rose and stepped forward with perfect calmness and dignity to meet 
tbem. The decree of the Convention was read to the king, declaring him to 
be guilty of treason, that he was condemned to death, that the appeal to the 
people was refused, and that he was to be executed within twenty -four hours. 

The king listened to the reading unmoved, took the paper from the hands 
of the secretary, folded it carefully, and placed it in his port-folio. Then 
turning to Garat, he handed him a paper, saying, 

"Monsieur Minister of Justice,! request you to deliver this letter to the 
Convention." 

Garat hesitated to take the paper, and the king imraediatcly rejoined, " I 
will read it to you," and read, in a distinct, unfaltering voice, as follows: 

" I demand of the Convention a delay of three days, in order to prepare 
myself to appear before God. I require, farther, to see freely the prieat whom 
I shall name to the commissaries of the Commune, and that he be protected 
in the act of charity which he shall exercise toward me. I demand to be 
freed from the perpetual surveillance which has been exercised toward me 
for so many days. I demand, during these last moments, leave to see my 
family, when I desire it, without witnesses. I desire most earnestly that the 
Convention will at once take into consideration the fate of my family, snd 
that they be allowed immediately to retire unmolested whithersoever they 
shall see fit to choose an asylum. I recommend to the kindness of llie na- 
tion ail the persons attjiched to me. There are amoag them many old men, 
and women, and children, who are entirely dependent npon me, and must 
be in want." 

The delegation retired. The king, with a firm step, walked two or three 
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times up and down his chamber, and then called for his dinner. He sat 
down and ate with hia usual appetite ; but his attendants refused to let him 
have either knife or fork, and he was furnished only with a spoou. This ex- 
cited his indignation, and he said, warmly, 

" Do they think that I am such a coward as to lay violent hands upon 
myself? 1 am innocent, and I shall die fearlessly." 

Having finished his repast, he waited patiently for the return of the an- 
swer from the Convention. At six o'clock, Garat, accompanied by Santerre, 
entered again. The Convention refused the delay of execution which Ijouia 
XVI. had solicited, but granted the other demands. 

In a few moments M. Edgeworth, the ecclesiastic who had been sent for, 
arrived. He entered the chamber, and, overwhelmed with emotion, fell at 
the monarch's feet and burst into teara. The king, deeply moved, also wept, 
and, as he raised M. Edgeworth, said, 

" Pardon me this momentary weakness. I have lived so long among my 
<'ncmies that habit has rendered me indifferent to their hatred, and my heart 
has been closed against all sentiments of tenderness ; but the sight of a faith- 
ful friend restores to me my sensibility, which I believed dead, and moves 
me to tears in spite of myself." 

The king conversed earnestly with his spiritual adviser respecting hia will, 
which he read, and inquired earnestly for hia friends, whose sutt'erings moved 
his heart deeply. The hour of seven had now arrived, when the king was 
to hold hia last interview with his family. But even this could not be in 
private. He was to be watched by his jailers, who were to hear every word 
and witness every gesture. The door opened, and the queeu, pallid and 
woe-stricken, entered, leading her son by the hand. She threw herself into 
tlie arms of her husband, and silently endeavored to draw him toward her 
chamber. 

"No, no," whispered the king, clasping her to his heart; "I can see you 
only here." 

Madame Elizabeth, with the king's daughter, followed. A scene of an- 
guish ensued which neither pen nor pencil can portray. The king sat down, 
with the queen upon hia right hand, his sister upon hia left, their arms en- 
circling his neck, and their heads resting upon his breast. The dauphin sat 
upon hia father's knee, with hia arm around his neck. The beautiful prin- 
cess, with disheveled hair, threw herself between her father's knees, and bur- 
ied her face in hia lap. More than half an hour passed during which not on 
articulate word was spoken ; but cries, groans, and occasional shrieks of an- 
guish, which pierced even the thick walla of the Temple and were heard in 
the streets, rose from the group. 

For two hours the agonizing interview was continued. As they gradual- 
ly regained some little composure, in low tones they whispered messages of 
tenderness and love, interrupted by sobs, and kisses, and blinding floods ot 
tears. It was now after nine o'clock, and in the morning the king was to be 
led to the guillotine. The queen implored permission for them to remain 
with him through the night. The king, through tenderness for hia family, 
declined, but promised to see them ngain at seven o'clock the next morning. 
Aa the king accompanied them to the stair-case their cries were redoubled, 
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and the princess fainUid in utter tinconsciousnesa at her father's feet. The 
queen, Madame Elizabiith, and Clery carried her to the stairs, and the king 
returned to the room, and, burj'ing bia face in hia hands, sank, exhausted, into 
a chair. After a long silr-nce he turned to M. Edgeworth and said, 

" Ah ! monsieur, what an interview I have had ! Why do I love so fond- 
ly 7 Alas 1 why am I so fondly loved ? But we have now done with time. 
Let us occupy ourselves with eternity." 

The king passed some time in religious conversation and prayer, and, hav- 
ing arranged with M. Edgeworth to partake of the sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper in the earliest hours of the morning, at midnight threw himself upon 
his bed, and almost immediately fell into a calm and refreshing sleep. 

The faithful Clery and M. Edgeworth watched atthe bedside of the king. 
At five o'clock they woke him. "Ilaa it struck fivTs?" inquil^ ihfe king, 
"Not yet by the clock of the tower," Clory replied; "but several of the 
clocks of the city have struck." " I have slept soundly," remarked the king. 
" I was much fatigued yesterday." 

He immediately arose. An altar had been prepared in the middle of the 
room composed of a chest of drawers, and the king, after engaging earnestly 
in prayer, received the sacrament of the Lord's Supper. Then leading Clery 
into the recess of a window, he detached from his wateh a seal, and took 
from his finger a wedding-ring, and handing them to Clery, said, 

" After my death you will give this seal to my son, this ring to the qin-eii. 
Tell her I resign it with pain that it may not be profaned with my body. 
This small parcel contains locks of hair of all my family : that you will give 
l»er. Say to the queen, my dear children, and my sister, that I had prom- 
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ised tn soe thrm thiii morning, liiit that I lU'sircfl to .spare tliom the agony uf 
such a bitter separation twice over, llow much it has cost me to dt-part 
without receiving their last embraces!" 

He could say no more, for sobs choked his utterance. Soon recovering 
himself, he called for scis-sors, and cut oft' hLs long hair, that he might escape 
the humiliation of having that done by the executioner. 

A few beams of daylight began now to penetrate the gloomy prison 
through the grated windows, and the beating of drums, and the rumbling 
of the wheels of heavy artillery were heard in the streets. The king turned 
to his confessor, and said, 

" How happy I am that I maintained my faith on the throne ! ^VTiere 
should I be this day but for this hope? Yes, there is on high a Judge, in- 
corruptible, who will award to me that measure of justice which men refuse 
lo me here below." 

Two hours passed away, while the king listened to the gathering of the 
troops in the court-yard and around the Tempic. At nine o'clock a tumult- 
uous noise was heard of men ascending the stair-case. Santerre entered, with 
twelve municipal officers and ten gens d'armes. The king, with command- 
ing voice and gesture, pointed Santerre to the door, and said, 

" You have come for me. I will be with yoii in an instjmt. Await me 
there." 

Falling upon his knees, he engaged a moment in prayer, and then, turn- 
ing to M. Kdgeworth, said, 

" All is consummated. Give me your blessing, and pray to God to sus- 
tain me to the end." 

He rose, and taking from the table a paper wliich contained his last will 
and testament, addressed one of the municipal guard, saying, " I beg of you 
to transmit this paper to the queen," The man, whose name was Jacques 
Roux, brutally replied, " I am here to conduct you to the scaffold, not to per- 
Ibrm your commissions." 

" True," said the king, in a saddened tone, but without the slightest ap 
l^earance of irritation. Then carefully scanning the countenances of each 
member of the guard, he selected one whose features expressed humanity, 
and solicited him to take charge of the paper. The man, whose name was 
Gobeau, took the paper. 

The king, declining the cloak which Clery offered him, said, " Give me 
only my hat," Then, taking the hand of Clerj-, he pressed it affectionately 
in a final adieu, and, turning to Santerre, said, " Let us go." Descending 
the stairs with a firm tread, followed by the armed escort, he met a turnkey 
whom he had the evening before reproached for some impertinence. The 
king approached him and said, in tones of kindness, 

" Mathey, I was somewhat warm with you yesterday ; excuse me for the 
sake of this hour." 

As he crossed the court-yard, he twice turned to look up at the windows 
of the queen's apartment in the tower, where those so dear to him were suf- 
fering the utmost angiiish which human hearts can endure. Two gens 
d'armes sat upon the front seat of the carriage- The king and M. Edge- 
wprth took the back seat. The morning was damp and chill, and gloomy 
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clouds darkened the sky. Sixty drums were beatiTig at the heads of the 
horstjs, and an army of tixiopa, with all the most Ibnnidablc enginery of 
war, pi-eeeded, surrounded, and followed the carriage. The noise of the 
drums prevented any conversation, and the king sat in silence in the car- 
riage, evidently engaged in prayer. The procession moved so slowly along 
the Boulevards that it was two hours before they reached the Place de k 
B^volution. An immense crowd filled the place, above whom towered the 
lofty platform and blood-red posts of the guillotine. 

As the carriage stopped the king whispered to M. Edgeworth, " We have 
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arrived, if I mistake not." The drums ceased beating, and the whole mul- 
titude gazed in the most solemn silence. The two gens d'armes alighted. 
The king placed his hand upon the knee of the heroic ecclesiastic, M. Edge- 
worth, and said to the gens d'armes, 

** Gentlemen, I recommend to your care this gentleman. Let him not be 
insulted after my death. I entreat you to watch over him." 

" Yes, yes," said one, contemptuously ; " make your mind easy, we will 
take care of him. -Let us alone." 

Louis alighted. Two of the executioners came to the foot of the scaffold 
to take off his coat. The king waved them away, and himself took off' his 
coat and cravat, and turned down the collar of his shirt, that his throat 
might be presented bare to the knife. They then came with cords to bind 
his hands behind his back. 

'* What do you wish to do?" said the king, indignantly. 

** Bind you," they replied, as they seized his hands, and endeavored to 
fasten them with the cords. 

"Bind me!" replied the king, in tones of deepest feeling. "No, no; I 
will never consent. Do your business, but j^ou shall not bind me." 
• The executioners seized him rudely, and called for help. "Sire," said 
his Christian adviser, "suffer this outrage, as a last resemblance to that 
God who is about to be your reward." 

"Assuredly," replied the king, "there needed nothing less than the ex- 
ample of God to make me submit to such an indignity." Then, holding out 
his hands to the executioners, he said, "Do as you \vill! I will drink the 
cup to the dregs." 

With a firm tread he ascended the steep steps of the scaffold, looked for a 
moment upon the keen and polished edge of the axe, and then, tuniing to 
the vast throng, said, in a voice clear and untremulous, 

"People, I die innocent of all the crimes imputed to me I I pardon the 
authors of my death, and pray to God that the blood you are about to shed 
may not fall again on France." 

He would have continued, but the drums were ordered to beat, and his 
voice was immediately drowned. The executioners seized him, bound him 
to the plank, the slide fell, and the head of Louis XVI. dropped into the 
basket. 

No one has had a better opportunity of ascertaining the true character of 
the king than President Jefferson. Speaking of some of the king's measures 
he said, " These concessions came from the very heart of the king. He 
had not a wish but for the good of the nation ; and for that object no per- 
sonal sacrifice would ever have cost him a moment's regret ; but his mind 
was weakness itself, his constitution timid, his judgment null, and without 
sufficient firmness even to stand by the faith of his word. His queen, too, 
haughty and bearing no contradiction, had an absolute ascendency over 
him; and round her w^ere rallied the king's brother, D'Artois, the court 
generally, and the aristocratic part of his ministers, particularly Breteuil, 
Broglio, Vauguyon, Foulon, Luzerne — men whose principles of government 
were those of the age of Louis XIV. Against this host, the good counsels 
of Necker, Montmorin, St. Priest, although in unison with the wishes of 
Vol. 11.— D 
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il. The resolutions of the morning, 



the king himself, were of little 

formed under their advice, would be reversed in the evening by the influ- 
ence of the queen and the court.'' 

The Royalists were exceedingly exasperated by the condemnation of the 
king. A noble, Lepelletier St, Fargeau, who had espoused the popular 
cause, voted for the king's death. The Royalists were pecuharly excited 
against him, in consequence of his rank and fortune. On the evening of 
the 20th of January, as Louis was being informed of his sentence, a life- 
guardsman of the king tracked Lepelietier into a restaurateur's in the Palais 
Royal, and, just aa be was sitting down to the table, stepped up to him and 
said, 

"Art thou Lepelletier, the villain who voted for the death of the king?" 

"Yea," replied Lepelletier, "but I am not a villain, I voted according 
to my conscience." 

" There, then," rejoined the life -guardsman, " take that for thy reward," 
and he plunged his sword to the hilt in his side. Lepelletier fell dead, and ' 
his assassin escaped before they had time to arrest him. 

This event created intense excitement, and increased the conviction that 
the Royalists had conspired to rescue the king, by foree of arms, at the foot , 
of the scaffold. 
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CHAPTER XXXn. 

THE REIGN OF TERROR. 

Charges against the Grirondists. — Danton. — The French Embassador ordered to leave England. 
— War declared against England. — Navy of England. — Internal War. — Plot to assassinate 
the Girondists. — ^Bold Words of Vergniaud. — Insurrection in La Vendue. — Conflict between 
Duxnouriez and the Assembly. — Flight of Domoaricz. — The Mob aroused and the Girondists 
arrested. — Charlotte Corday. — France rises en masse to repel the Allies. — The treasonable 
Surrender of Toulon. 

The execution of the king roused all Europe against republican France. 
The Jacobins had gained a decisive victory over the Girondists, and suc- 
ceeded in turning popular hatred against them by accusing them of being 
enemies of the people, because they opposed the excesses of the mob ; of 
being the friends of royalty, because they had wished to save the life of the 
king ; and of being hostile to the republic, because they advocated meas- 
sures of moderation.* 

Danton was now the acknowledged leader of the Jacobins. He had ob- 
tained the entire control of the mob of Paris, and could guide their terrible 
and resistless energies in any direction. With this potent weapon in his 
hand he was omnipotent, and his political adversaries were at his mercy. 
The Eeign of Terror had now commenced. The Girondists made a heroic 
attempt to bring to justice the assassins of September, but the Jacobins 
promptly stopped the proceedings. 

The aristocracy of birth was now effectually crushed, and the Jacobins 
commenced a warfare against the aristocracy of wealth and character. An 
elegant mansion, garments of fine cloth, and even polished manners, ex- 
posed one to the charge of being an aristocrat, and turned against him the 
insults of the rabble. Marat was particularlj'^ fierce, in his journal, against 
the aristocracy of the burghers, merchants, and statesmen. 

Upon the arrival of the courier in London conveying intelligence of the 
execution of the king, M. Chauvelin, the French embassador, was ordered 
to leave England within twenty-four hours. 

"After events," said Pitt, "on which the imagination can only dwell 
with horror, and since an infernal faction has seized on the supreme power 
in France, we could no longer tolerate the presence of M. Chauvelin, who 
has left no means untried to induce the people to rise against the govern- 
ment and the laws of this country." 

The National Convention at once declared war against England.f Pitt, 
with almost superhuman energy, mustered the forces of England and Eu- 
rope for the strife. In Iss than six months England had entered into a 

• Mignet, p. 192. 

t **The Convention, finding England already leagticd with the coalition, nnd consequently all 
itB promises of nentrality vain and illusive, on the 1st of Fehruary, 1793, declared war against the 
King of Great Britain and the Stadtholder of Holland, who had been entirely gtiidcd by the cabi- 
net of St. James's since 1788." — Miffvet, vol. i., p. 196. 
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treaty of alliance with Russia, Prussia, Austria, Naples, Spain, and Portu- 
gal, for the prosecution of the wai-; and had also entered into treaties by 
which she promised large subsidies to Hesse Cassel, Sardinia, and Baden. 
England thus became the soul of this coalition, which combined the whole 
of Europe, with the exception of Venice, Switzerland, Sweden, Denmark, 
and Turkey, against France. These combined armies were to assail the 
Republic by land, while the invincible fleet of England was to hurl a storm 
of shot and shells into all her maritime towns. 

France, at this time, had but one hundred and fifty-nine vessels of war 
all told. England had four hundred and fifteen, and her ally, Holland, one 
hundred. Most of these were large ships, heavily armed; and, consequent- 
ly, England had but little fear that any French armies could reach her isles.* 
Parliament voted an extraordinary supply of £3,200,000 ($16,000,000). 
One hundred and thirty-one thousand Austrians, one hundred and twelve 
thousand Prussians, and fifty thousand Spaniards were speedily on the 
march to assail France at every point on the frontier.f 

The Royalists in La Vt^ndee rose in arms against the Republic, and un- 
furled the white banner of the Bourbons. France was now threatened more 
fearfully than ever before with external and internal war. The Conven- 
tion, controlled by the Jacobins and appalled by the danger, decreed a levy 
of three hundred thousand men to repel the assailants, and also organized 
an extraordinary revolutionary tribunal, invested with unlimited powers to 
arrest, judge, and punish any whom they should deem dangerous to the 
Republic. Violence filled the land, terror reigned every where, and even 
Robespierre was heard to exclaim, " I am sick of the Revolution.'' 

Dumouriez had driven the Austrians out of Belgium and the Netherlands, 
and was at the head of an army of about seventy-five thousand men. Dis- 
gusted with the anarchy which reigned in France, he formed the l)old de- 
sign of marching upon Paris with his army, dispersing the Convention, 
abolishing the Republic, reinstituting a constitutional monarchy by estab- 
lishing the Constitution of 1791, and by placing a king, probably the son • 
of the Duke of Orleans, subsequently Louis Philippe, upon the throne. 
The Jacobins, goaded by these accumulating dangers — all Europe assailing 
France from without, and Royalists plotting within — were prepared for any 
measures of desperation. The Girondists, with unavailing heroism, opposed 
the frantic nieasures of popular violence, and the Jacobins resolved to get 
rid of them all by a decisive blow. The assassins of September were ready 
to ply the dagger, under the plea that murder was patriotism. A plan was 
formed to strike them all down, in the Convention, on the night of the 10th 
of March. But the Girondists, informed of the plot^ absented themselves 
from the meeting and the enterprise failed. The bold spirit of the Giron- 
dists was avowed in the words of Vergniaud : 

*' We have witnessed,'^ said he, *'the development of that strange system 
of liberty in which we are told 'You are free, but think with us, or we will 

* Lamartinc, History of the Girondists, vol. ii., p. 395. 

t **It was in Spain, more particularly, that Pitt sot intrljnies at work to nrpe her tc» the fjreat- 
est blunder she ever committed — that of joining En;:laiid npiinst France, her only maritime ally." 
— Thier8f vol. ii., p. 82. 
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denounce you to the vengeance of the people ; you are free, but bow down 
your head to the idol we worship, or we will denounce you to the vengeance 
of the people ; you are free, but join us in persecuting the men whose prob- 
ity and intelligence we dread, or we will denounce you to the vengeance of 
the people.' Citizens ! we have reason to fear that the Revolution, like Sat* 
urn, will devour successively all its children, and only engender despotism 
and the calamities which accompany it." 

The Province of La Vendee contained a population of about three hund- 
red thousand. *It was a rural district where there was no middle class. The 
priests and the nobles had the unlettered peasantry entirely under their in- 
fluence. Three armies were raised here against the Republic, of about 
twelve thousand each. Royalists from various parts of the empire flocked 
to this region, and emigrants were landed upon the coast to join the insur- 
gents. For three years a most cruel and bloody war was here waged between 
the Royalists and the Republicans. 

The intelligence of this formidable insurrection increased the panic of the 
Convention. A law was passed disarming all who had belonged to the 
privileged class, and declaring those to be outlaws who should be found in 
any hostile gathering against the Republic. The emigrants were forbidden, 
to land in France under the penalty of death. Every house in the kingdom 
was to inscribe upon its door the names of all its inmates, and was to be 
open at all times to the visits of the Vigijance Committee. 

Dumouriez sullied his character by surrendering to the Austrians several 
fortresses, and agreeing with them that he would march upon Paris and re- 
store a monarchical government to France. The Austrians trusted that he 
would place upon the throne the young son of Louis XVL, though it was 
doubtless his intention to place there the young Duke of Chartres (Louis 
Philippe), who would be the representative of popular ideas. 

The Jacobin Club sent a deputation of three of its members to the camp, 
to sound the views of Dumouriez. The general received them with cour- 
tesy, but said, with military frankness, 

** The Convention is an assembly of tyrants. While I have three inches 
of steel by my side that monster shall not exist. As for the Republic, it is an 
idle word. I had faith in it for three days. There is only one way to save 
the country; that is, to re-establish the Constitution of 1791 and a king." 

" Can you think of it!" one of the deputation exclaimed ; " the French view 
royalty with horror. The very name of Louis is an abomination." 

" What does it signify," replied Dumouriez, " whether the king be called 
Louis, or Jacques, or Philippe?" 

" And what are your means to effect this revolution ?" they inquired. 

" My army," Dumouriez proudly replied. " From my camp or from the 
stronghold of some fortress they will express their resolve for a king." 

" But your plan will peril the lives of the rest of the royal family in the 
Temple." 

** If every member of that family in France or at Coblentz should perish," 
Dumouriez replied, " I can still find a chief And if any farther barbarities 
are practiced upon the Bourbons in the Temple I will surround Paris with 
my army and starve the Parisians into subjection." 
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The deputation returned to Paris with their report, and four commission- 
ers were immediately dispatched, acaampanied by the Minister of War, to 
Bummon Dumouriez to the bar oi' the Convention. Duraouriez promptly 
arrested the emniniiiaiuTiers and sent them otl'to the Austrian.s, lobe retained 
by them as hostages. 




The Convention immediately offered a reward for the head of Dumouriez, 
raised an army of forty thousand men to defend Paris, and arrested all the 
relatives of the officers under Dumouriez aa hostages. 

Dumouriez now found that he had not a moment to lose. Perils were ac- 
cumulating thick around him. There were many indications that it might 
be difficult to carry the army over to Lis views. On the 4th of April, as he 
was repairing to a place of rendezvous with the Austrian leaders, the Prince 
of Coburg and General Mack, a battalion of soldiers, suspecting treachery, 
endeavored to stop him. He put spurs to his horse and distanced pursuit, 
while a atorm of bullets whistled around bis head. He succeeded, after in- 
numerable perils, in the circuitous ride of a whole day, in reaching the bead- 
quarters of the Austrians. They received him with great distinction, and 
offered him the command of a division of their army. After two days' re- 
flection, he said that it was with the soldiers of France he had hoped to re- 
store a stable government to his country, accepting the Austrians only as 
auxiliaries; but that as a Frenchman he could not march against France at 
the head of foreigners. He retired to Switzerland. The Duke of Chartres 
(Louis Philippe), in friendlessnesa and poverty, followed him, and for some 
time was obliged to obtain a support by teaching school. 

The Jacobins now accused their formidable rivals, the Girondists, of being 
implicated in the conspiracy of Dumouriez. Robespierre, in a speech of the 
most concentrated and potent malignity, urged that France had reUeved her- 
eelf of the aristocracy of birth, but that there was another aristocracy, that 
of wealth, equally to be dreaded, which must be crushed, and that the Gi- 
rondists were the leaders of this aristocracy. This was most effectually pan- 
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^H dering to llie passions of the mob, und diR'cting their fury against the Gi- 

^H rondislit. The Girondists wtre now in a state of terrible darm. They knew 

^H thu malignity of their foes, and could see but little hope for escapi'. They 

^H had overturned the throne of despotism, hoping to establish couslitnlionul 

^H liberty : they had only introduced Jacobin pbrensy and anarchy. Immense 

^H ci-owds of armed men paraded the streets of Paris, surrounded the Conven- 

^H tion, and demanded vengeance against the leaders of the Gironde.* 

^H The moderate Kepublicans, enemies of these acts of violence, striving to 

^H stem the torrent, endeavored to carry an act of accusation against Marat. 

^^M He was charged with having encouraged assassination and carnage, of dis- 

^^M solving iho National Convention, and of having established a power destrue- 

^H live of liberty. 

^^M Marat replied to the accusation by summoning the mob to his aid. They 

^^B assembled in vast, tumultuous thrangs, and the tribunal, overawed, aAer the 

^H trial of a few moments, unanimously acquitted him. This was the 24th of 

^H April. The mob accompanied him back to his seat in the Convention, He 

^H was borne in triumph into the hali in the arms of his confederates, his brow 

^^1 encircled by a wreath of victory. 

^H "Citizen President," shouted one of the burly men who bore Marat, "we 

^H bring yon the worthy Marat. Marat has always been the friend of the peo- 

^H pie, and the people will always be the friends of Marat* If Marat's head 

^^M must fall, our heads must fall first." 

^^m As he uttered these words he brandished a battle-axe defiantly, and the 

^H mob in the aisles and crowded galleries vehemently applauded. He then 

^H demanded permission for the escoil to file through the hall. The president, 

^H appalled by the hideous spectacle, had not time to give hia consent before 

^H the whole throng, men, women, and boys, in rags and filth, rushed pell-mell 

^H, into the hall, took the seats of the vacant members, and filled the room with 

^H indescribable tumult and uproar, shouting hosannas to Marat. The success- 

^^1 ful demagogue could not but boast of his triumph. Ascending the tribune, 

^H he said, 

^H " Citizens ! indignant at seeing a villainous faction betraying the Hepublic, 

^H I endeavored to unmask it and to put the rope about its neck. It resisted me 

^H by lanching against me a decree of accusation. I have come off victorious. 

^H^ " In rerprcnce lo llie icirific conflict bplnepn (lie privileBd ilnsaea and tho enslaved people, 

Prof. SniTth writer, " My conrluBion U that neither the hii;h pariy nor ihe low haro the slight- 
en richt to fcliciiate ihcmBclves on their condoct dnrini; this mcmorHble revolution. No histo- 
rian, no commentator on these times can proceed n moineni, but on the BUpposition that, while 
he ill censnrinK the fanlts ot the one, he is perfecllj aware of the antagonistic fanlts of the other ; 

I that each party is to lake its tnm ; and that the whole is a dreadful lesson of inslruetion both lu 
iho one and the other. I hare dwelt vith «ion ntmeMttitsg on ihe fmli of tht popular kadcrs. bt~ 
anae liar /uuAi are mart naturai and more hnporlant ; beanue thejrindt effretdom {hot and opia- 
ionattd ihomjh Ihfg be) are atill more within the reach ofimlrnclian than are men o/arUlTtiry teiiiper- 
amnO, than wmrW and pri-dlei/rd orderi, u-ho mt nygtewatically olheru-in." — Prof. Smyfh, Fr. Rev., 
Vol. ili., p. St5. 
The story of the French Revolution has loo ofton heen told in this spirit. TeilinR the nirocidee 
of the oppressors and nlnRnifyinK (he inhnmanily of the ofiprcsscd. While truth demands that 
all the violence of an enslaved |)eoplp, in despHlr lursting iheir bonds, shoul 1 be faithfnlly drlin- 
rated, truth no less imperiously dcmanila that (he mercilessneas of proud opprpssors, ernshiag 
millioDS for aiKS, ami goading a whole nation to the madnese of despair, should be also impnr- 
tially described. 
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The faction is humbled, but not crushed. Waste not vour time in decree- 
ing triumphs. Defend yourselves with enthusiasm." 

Robespierre now demanded an act of accusation against the Girondists. 
Resistance was hopeless. The inundation of popular fury was at its flood, 
sweeping every thing before it. The most frightful scenes of tumult took 
place in the Convention, members endeavoring by violence to pull each oth- 
er from the tribune.* 

a dekk on the pluiform, 
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The whole Convention was now in a state of dismay, eighty thousand in- 
furiate men surrounding it with artillery and musketry, declaring that the 
Convention should not leave its hall until the Girondists were arrested. 
The Convention, in a body, attempted to leave and force its way through 
the crowd, but it was ignominiously driven back. Under these circum- 
stances it was voted that the leaders of the Girondists, twenty-two in num- 
ber, should be put under arrest. This was the 2d of June, 1793.* 

The Jacobins, having thus got rid of their enemies, and having the entire 
control, immediately decided to adopt a new Constitution, still more demo- 
cratic in its character ; and a committee was appointed to present one within 
a week. But the same division which existed in the Convention between 
the Jacobins and the Girondists existed all over France. In many of the 
departments fierce battles rose between the two parties. 

In the mean time the Allies were pressing France in all directions. The 
Austrians and Prussians were advancing upon the north ; the Piedmontese 
til reading the passes of the maritime Alps; the Spaniards were prepared to 
rush from the defiles of the Pyrenees, and the fleet of England threatened 
every where the coast of France on the Mediterranean and the Channel.f 

With amazing energy the Convention aroused itself to meet these perils. 
A new Constitution, exceedingly democratic, was framed and adopted. Ev- 
ery Frenchman twenty -one years of age was a voter. Fifty thousand souls 
were entitled to a deputy. There was but a single Assembly. Its decrees 
were immediately carried into execution.:]: • 

Danton, Robespierre, and Marat were now the idols of the mob of Paris 
and the real, sovereigns of France. All who ventured opposition to them 
were proscribed and imprisoned. Members of the Republican or Girondist 
})arty every where, all over France, were arrested, or, where they were sufli- 
ciently numerous to resist, civil war raged. 

At Caen there wns a very beautiful girl, Charlotte Corday, twenty-five 
years of age, highly educated and accomplished. She was of spotless purity 
of character, and, with the enthusiasm of Madame Roland, she had espoused 
the cause of popular constitutional liberty. The principles of the Girondist 
party she had embraced, and the noble leaders of that party she regarded 
almost with adoration. 

When she heard of the overthrow of the Girondists and their imprison- 
ment, she resolved to avenge them, and hoped that, by striking down the 
leader of the Jacobins, she might rouse the Girondists scattered over France 
to rally and rescue liberty and their country. It was a three days' ride in 
the diligence from Caen to Paris. Arriving at Paris on Thursday the 11th 
of July, she carefully inspected the state of affairs, that she might select her 
victim, but confided her design to no one. 

♦ Thieni, vol. ii., p. 104. 

t The Alliort acted M'ithont union, and, under dispuisp of a holy war, concealed the most Rclf- 
ish views. The AustrianB wanted Vnlenciennca : the Kinp of Prussia, Mayence ; the English, 
Dunkirk ; the Piedmontese aspired to recover ChnmbT}- and Nice ; the Spaniards, the least in- 
terested of all, had nevertheless some thoughts of Kouissillon. — Thins^ vol. ii., p. 217. 

X ** As the Constitution thus made over the government to the multitude, ns it placed the pom'er 
in a disorganized body, it would have been at all times im[)racticnblp, but at a period of general 
warfare it was peculiarly so. Accordingly, it was no sooner made than suspended.** — Afignei, 

Y 
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Marat appeared to her the most active, formidable, and insatiable in his 
proscription. She wrote him a note as follows : 

"Citizen: I have just arriyed from Caen. Your love for your country 
inclines me to suppose you will listen with pleasure to the secret events of 
that part of the Republic. I will present myself at your house. Have the 
goodness to give orders for my admission, and grant me a moment's private 
conversation. I can point out the means by which you can render an im- 
portant service to France." 

She dispatched this note from her hotel, the Inn de l:i Providence in the 
Rue des Vieux Augustins, went to the Palais Royal and purchased a large 
sheath knife, and, taking a hackney-coach, drove to the residence of Marat, 
No. 44 Rue de TEcole de Mcdecine. It was Saturday night. Marat was 
taking a bath and reading by a light which stood upon a three-footed stool. 
He heard the rap of Charlotte, and called aloud to the woman who, as serv- 
ant and mistress, attended him, and requested that she might be admitted. 

Marat wius a man of the most restless activity. Eagerly he inquired re- 
specting the proscribed at Caen and of others who were opposed to Jacobin 
rule. Charlotte, while repl3nng coolly, measun^l with her eye the spot she 
should strike with the knife. As slie mentioned some names, he eagerly 
seized a pencil and began to write them down, saying, 

"They shall all go to the guillotine." 

"To the guillotine?" exclaimed Charlotte, and, instantly drawing the 
knife from her bosom, plunged it to the handle directly in his heart. 

The miserable man uttered one frantic shriek of "Help!" and fell back 
dead into the water. The paramour of Marat and a serving-man rushed in, 
knocked Charlotte down with a chair, and trampled upon her. A crowd 
soon assembled. Without the slightest perturbation she avowed the deed. 
Her youth and beauty filone saved her from being torn in pieces. Soldiers 
soon arrived and conveyed her to prison. 

"The way to avenge Marat," exclaimed Robespierre from the tribune in 
tones which caused France to tremble, "is to strike down his enemies with- 
out mercy." 

The remains of the wretched man, whom all the world now execrates, 
were buried with the highest possible honors. His funeral at midnight, as 
all Pfiris seemed to follow him to his grave in a torch-light procession, was 
one of the most imposing scenes of the Revolution. 

On Wednesday morning Charlotte was led to the Revolutionary Tribunal 
in the Palace of Justice. She appeared there dignified, calm, and beautiful. 
The indictment was read, and they were beginning to introduce their wit- 
nesses, when Charlotte said, 

" These delays are needless. It is I that killed Marat." 

There was a moment's pause, and many deplored the doom of one so youth- 
ful and lovely. At last the president inquired, "By whose instigation?" 

"By that of no one," was the laconic reply. 

"What tempted you?" inquired the president. 

"His crimes," Charlotte answered; and then, continuing in tones of firm- 
ness and intensity which silenced and overawed all present, she said, 

"I. killed one man, to save a hundred thousand; a viJJain, to *save the 




innocent ; a. savage wild beast, to give rt'poae to mj country. I was a Re- 
publican before tbe Eevolution. I never wanted energy,"* 

She listened to ber doom of immediate death with a smile, and ^ 
ducted back to the prison, to be led from thence to tbe guillotine. A little 
after seven o'clock on this same evening a cart issued from the Concierge- 
rie, bearing Charlotte, in tbe red robe of a murderess, to the guillotine. A 
vast throng crowded the streets, most of whom assailed her with howls and 
execrations. She looked upon them with a sereue smile, as if she were rid- 
ing on an excursion of pleasure. She was bound to the plank. The gbt- 
tering axe glided through the grove, and the executioner, lifting her severed 
head, exhibited it to the people, and then brutally struck tbe cheek, 

Robespierre and Danton, the idols of the mob, now divided the supreme 
power between them. The organization of a revolutionary government was 
simply the machine by means of which they operated. 

On the 10th of August there was another magnificent festival in Paris to 
commemorate the adoption of the Jacobin Constitution, Tbe celebrated 
painter David arranged the f^te with great artistic skill, and again all 
Paris, though on the verge of ruin, was in a blaze of illumination and ia a 
roar of triumph. The Austrian armies were now within fifteen days' march 
of Paris, and there was no organized force which could effectually arrest 
their progress. But the fear of the old Bourbon despotism rallied the 
masses to maintain, in preference, even the horrors of Jacobin ferocity. 
The aristocrats crushed the peopk ; the Jacobins crushed the aristocrats. 
The populace naturally preferred the latter rule. 

• ProccB dc Charlolle Cordny (Hisi. Pari., rol. Htviii., p. 311, 838), 
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All unmarried men or widowers without i.'liilJren, between the agea of 
eighteen and twenty-five, were to assenable at appointed n.'ndezvoua and 
march immediately. Tliis act raised an army of one million two hundred 
thousand men. The men between twenty-five and thirty were to bold them- 
selves in readiness to follow. And those between thirty aud si.\ty were to 
be prepared to obey orders whenever they should be summoned to the 
field. There is sublimity, at least, in such enei^. 

All France was instantly converted into a camp, resounding with prepa- 
rations for war. In La Vendi^ the friends of the Bourbons had rallied. 
The Convention decreed its utter destruction, the death of every man, con- 
flagration of the dwellings, destruction of the crops, and the removal of the 
women and children to some other province, where they should be supportr 
ed at the expense of the government. It was sternly resolved that no mercy 
whatever should be shown to Frenchmen who were co-u]jerating with for- 
eigners to rivet anew upon France the chains of Bourbon despotism. These 
decrees were executed with merciless fidelity. The illustrious Carnot, who, 
to use his own words, "had the ambition of the three hundred Spartans, 
going to defend Thermopylie," organized and disciplined fourteen armies, 
and selected for them able leaders. 




While mattere were in this condition, the inhabitants of Marseilles, Lyons, 
and Toulon rose, overpowered the Jacobins, and, raising the banner of the 
Bourbons, invited the approach of the Allies. Toulon was the naval arsenal 
of France, a large French fleet crowded its port, and its warehouses were 
filled with naval stores. Lord Hood, with an English squadron, was cruis- 
ing off the coast. The Royalists, Admiral Troyoff at their head, gave the 
signal to the English, and basely surrendered to them the forts, shipping, 
and stores. It was a fearful loss to the Revolutionists. Lord Hood, the 
British admiral, immediately entered with his fleet, took possession, and 
issued a proclamation in which he said, 

"Considering that the sections of Toulon have, by the commissioners 
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whom they have sent to me, made a solemn declaration in favor of Louis 
XVII. and a monarchical government, and that they will use their utmost 
eflbrts to break the chains which letter their country, and re-establish the 
Constitution as it was accepted by their defunct sovereign in 1789, I repeal 
by this present declaration that I take posseeaion of Toulon, and shall keep 
it solely as a deposit for Louis XVII., and that only till peace is re-estab- 
lished in France."* 

An army of sixty thousand men was sent against rebellious Lyons. The 
city, after a prolonged siege and the endurance of innumerable woes, was 
captured. The Convention decreed that it should be utterly destroyed, 
and that over its ruins should be reared a monument with the inscription, 
" Lyons made war upon Liberty : Lyons is no moi-e /" The cruelties inflicted 
upon the Royalists of this unhajjpy city are too painful to contemplate. 
The imagination can hardly exaggerate them. Fouche and Collot d'Her- 
bois, the prominent agents in this bloody vengeance, were atheists. In 
contempt of Christianity, they ordered the Bible and the Cross to be borne 
through the streets on an ass ; the ass was compelled to drink of the conse- 
crated wine from the communion -cup. Six thousand of the citizens of 
Lyons perished in these sanguinary persecutions, and twelve thousand were 
driven into exile. The Revolutionary Tribunal was active night and day 
condemning to death. One morning a young girl rushed into the hall, ex- 
claiming, 

" There remain to me, of all our family, only my brothers. Mother, fath- 
er, sisters, uncles — ^you have butchered all. And now you are going to con- 
demn my brothers. In mercy ordain that I may ascend the scaffold with 
them." 

Her prayer of anguish was refiised, and the poor child threw herself into 
the Rhone, 

The Royalist insurrection in La Vend<?e, after a long and terrible conflict, 
was crushed out. No language can describe the horrors of vengeance which 
ensued. The tale of brutality is too awful to be told. Demons could not 
have been more infernal in mcrciles.'^neBS. 

"Death by fire and the sword," writes Lamaitine, "made a noise, scat- 
tered blood, and left bodies to be buried and be counted. The silent watere 
of the Loire were dumb and would render no account. The bottom of the 
sea alone would know the number of the victims. Carrier caused mariners 
to be brought as pitiless as himself. He ordered them, without much mys- 
tery, to pierce plug-holes in a certain number of decked vessels, so as to 
sink them with their living cargoes in parts of the river. 

" These orders were first executed secretly and under the color of acci- 
dent of navigation. But soon these navnl executions, nf which the waves 
of the Loire bore witness even to its mouth, became a spectacle for Carrier 
and for his courtiers. He furnished a galley of pleasure, of which he made" 
a present to his accomplice Lambertye, under pretext of watching the banks 
of the river. This vessel, adorned with all the delicacies of furniture, pro- 
vided with all the wines and all the neee.ssarics of feasting, became the most 




general theatre of these executions. Carrier cmliarked tterein Bometimes 
hiniMlf, with his executioners iinJ his courtesans, to make trips upon tho 
water. While he yielded himself np to the joys of love nnd wine on drek, 
his victims, inclasod in the hold, saw, at a given signal, the valves open, and 
the waves of the Loire swallow them up. A stifled groaning aniiouneed to 
the crew that hundreds of lives had just breathed their Inst under their feet. 
They continued their orgies upon this floating sepulchre. 

"Sometimes Carrier, Lambertye, and their accomplices rejoiced in the 
cruel pleasure of this spectacle of agony. They caused victims of either sex, 
in couples, to mount upon the deck. Stripped of their garments, ihcy Ixiund 
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ihein face to face, one to the oilier — a pricet with a nuii, a yomig man with 
a young girl. They suspeiidtd ibem, thus naked and interlaced, bj a cord 
passed under the shoulders through a bhick of the vessel. They sported 
with horriblt! sanyisms on this parody of marriage in death, and then flung 
the victims into the river. This canuibal sport was termed ' Republican 




Robespierre, informed of these demoDiac deeds, recalled Carrier, but he 
did not dare to bring an act of accusation against the wretch, lest he should 
peril his own head by being charged with sympathy with the Royalists. It 
is grateful to record that Carrier himself was eventually conducted, amid 
the execrations of the community, to the scaffold.* 

The prisons of Paris were now filled with victims. Municipal instruc- 
tions, issued by Chaumette, catalogued as follows those who should be ar- 
rested as suspected persons: 1. Those who, by crafty addres-ses, check the 
energy of the people, 2. Those who mysteriously deplore the lot of the 
people, and propi^te bad news with affected grief. 8. Those who, eilent 
respecting the faults of the Royalists, declaim against the faults of the Patri- 

!. 4. Those who pity those against whom the law is obliged to take 
measures. 5. Those who associate with aristocrats, priests, and moderates, 

* Cnrrier wm heanl to any one daj. wM1e tircahfsstini; <n n n^naarani, thnt Prnnce via Mo 
densely populated Enr a republic, and thnl il wn!i necemiary to kill olT nt haul una third of Ibe In- 
habitanl" before ihey ruulil linre n p»d (iiiTtmtnenc It u esUnuted that fiftceu tlioujuiid wen 
loassacrcd in La Vuuddu itl hia (xiiutnand. 
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and take an interest in their fate. 6. Those who Liivc nut l.-ikt>n an active 
part in the Revolmiou. 7. Those who have received the Constitution with 
Ludiiference and have expressed feara r<-specliiig its duration. 8. Those 
who, though they have done nothing aganisi iibeity, have done nothing for 
it. ft. Those who du not attend the sections. 10. Those who speak con- 
temptuously of the constituted authorities. II. Those who have signed 
CDUater-revoiutionary petitions, 12. The partisans of La FayetK?, and those 
who marched to the charge in the Champ de Mars. 

There were but few persons in Paris who were not liable to be arrested, 
by the machinations of any enemy, upon some one of these ehargcs. Many 
thousands were soon incarcerated. The prisons of the Maire, La Force, tlie 
Conciergerie, the Abbaye, St. Pelagic, and the Madelonettea were crowded 
to their utmost capacity. Then large private mansions, the College of Dii- 
plessis, and finally the spacious Palace of the Luxembourg were converU'<l 
into prisons, and were filled to suffocation with the suspected. In these 
abodes, surrendered to filth and misery, with nothing but straw to lie upon, 
the most brilliant men and women of Paris were huddled together with thi- 
vilest outcasts. After a time, however, those who had property were per- 
mitted to surround themselves with such comforts as their means would 
command. From these various pri.sons those who were to be tried before 
the Revolutionary Tribunal were taken to the Conciergerie, which adjoined 
the Palace of Justice, where the tribunal held its session. A trial was al- 
most certain condemnation, and the guillotine knew no re.st. Miserable 
France was now surrendered to the Heign of Terror. The mob had become 
the sovereign. 



CHAPTER XXXm. 

EXECUTION OF MABIE ANTOINETTE AND MADAME ELIZABETH. 

Maria Antointlle in llio Tem|ile. — Conspirai-ips fur the Koscue iif ihi- Buyal Pmnily. — The ynnn^' 
DHuphiii torn frum his Mother. — Phrensjr of ihe Queen. — She is remavwl in iho Concierj^rie. 
— Indicrities and Woc«.— The Queen led to Trial.— Letter lo her Sisler.— Tbn Execution nf 
the Quetii. — Madanie Elimlieih led to Trial and Exeeution. — Fate of (he Frinceas and the 
Dauphin. 

The populace now demanded the head of Marie Antoinette, whom they 
bad long been taught implacably to hale.* We left her on the 21at of 

• Thomas Jefferson, during hia residenec in Paris, fonned a very onfavoruble opinion of Mnrif 
AnU-ineilc. Speaking of the good inlentiDns of Louis XVL, he snya, "But he had a queen of 
■bulme Eway over iiis weak mind and timid virtue, and of a character the reverse of his in kll 
point*. This angel, as gaudily painted In the rhapsodies of Burke iriih some smanneM of liuicir 
but no Bound arnaa, was proitd, disdainful of restraint, indignant at all obstacles to her will, eager 
in pQisuit of pleasure, and firm cnonph lo hold to her desires or perish In their wreck. Her inor- 
dinate gamblinm and diselparions. with those of the Count d'Artois and others of her cBqiu, hail 
been • sensible item in the exhaustion of (ho treasury, which called into aclinn the rofonning 
band of the nation; and her opposition to it, her inflexihle penerseneiis and dauntless «)iir1i li'd 
her»e!f to the guillotine, drew the king on with her, tind plunged ihe world into erimcB imd iii- 
lamilleS which will for ever (tain the pages of inorli'm hi-loi-y. I hnvp ever bi-lieved thai had 
llitre been lio queen there would have been no revolulioii. The king wnnld hnre gone hand in 
hand with the wisdom of his sounder counselors, who, guided by the increased lights nf the age, 
Vol.. II,— R 
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Janaary in the Temple, overwhelmed with agony. Swoon succeeded swoon 
asehe listened to the clamor in the streets which accompanied her husband 
to the guillotine. The rumbling of the cannon, on their return, and the 
shouts of Vive la Republiqu^ beneath her windows announced that the trag- 
edy was terminated. The Commune cruelly refused to allow her any details 
of the last hours of the king, and even Clery, his faithful servant, was im- 
prisoned, so that he could not even place in her hands the lock of hair and 
the marriage ring which the king had intrusted to him. 

Many conspiracies were formed for the rescue of the royal family, which 
led to a constant increase of the rigors of their captivity. The queen refused 
to resume her walks in the garden as she could not endure to pass the door 
of the king's apartment. But, after long seclusion, for the sake of the health 
of her children she consented lo walk with them each day, for a few mo- 
ments, on the platform of the tower. The Commune immediately ordered 
the platform to be surrounded with high boards, so that the captives might 
not receive any tokens of recognition from their friends. 

For four months Marie Antoinette, Madame Elizabeth, and the children 
had the consolation of condoling with each other in their misery. But on 
the night of the 4th of July the clatter of an armed band was heard ascend- 
ing the tower, and some commissioners tumultuously entered her chamber. 
They read to her a decree annonncing that her son, the dauphin, was to be 
taken from her and imprisoned by himself. The poor child, as he listened 
to the reading of this cracl edict, was frantic with terror. He threw himself 
into his mother's arras and shrieked ont, 

" Oh [ raother, mother, do not abandon me to those men. They will kill 
me as they did papa." 

The queen, in a delirium of agony, grasped her child and placing him 
upon lie bed behind her, with eyes glariiig like a tigress, bade defiance to 
the officers, declaring that they should tear her in pieces before they should 
take her boy. Even the officers were overcome by her heart-rending griefj 
and for two hours refrained from taking the child by violence. The ex- 
hausted mother at length fell in a swoon, and the chikl was taken, shrieking 
with terror, from the room. She never saw her son again. 

A few weeks of woe passed slowly' away, when, early in August, she was 
awakened from her sleep just after midnight by a band of armed men who 
came to convey her to the prison of the Conciergerie, where she was to await 
her trial. The queen had already drained the cup of misery to the dregs, 
and nothing could add to her woe. She rose, in the stupor of despair, and 
began to dress herself in the presence of the officers. Her daughter and 
Madame Elizabeth threw themselves at the feet of the men, and implored 

wiehed an\y, with tlis Bame pore, to advnnrc th? jitinriphH of cheir uieXtX CnnmitiitiaTi. The deed 
which closed the mortfll coume of these novi-reiinis I Bhall neither aiiprove nor condemn." — Z{/fe 
o/Jtftrnm, by Rimdall, vol i., 71. G33. 

Ab JeitFrBon was inlimnte with La Fa^cllo and olhcr iirnminem popiiliir leaders, it w evident 
that these views were those which were (>enerBllv enu^naincd nf the queen a) (hat rime. It ii 
decpl; 10 be re^cltcd that no Bubseqnent derolupmems can lead oDc To doubt ihal thej were ta- 
»cntiallv correct. White we weep over the woes of the queen wg must not fortiet that aha waa 
endeavoring with all hei eneigj to rivet the chaiui of unlimited deapotian) upon tweD^-five mft- 
Uoni of people. 
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them not to lalcc the qween from them. They might as well have plead 
with the grariitf blocks of their prison. 

Pressing her daughter for a moment convulsively to her heart, she cov- 
ered her with kisses, spoke a few words of impassioned tenderness to her 
sister, and then, as if fearing to cast a last look upon these objects of her af- 
fection, hurried &om the room. In leaving she struck her forehead against 
the beam of the low door, 

" Did you hurt yourself?" inquired one of the men. 

" Oh no I" was her reply, " nothing now can farther harm me." 

A carriage was waiting for her at the door. Escorted by gens d'armes she 
was conducted, through the gloom of midnight, to the dungeon where she 
she was to await her condemnation. 

The world-renowned prison of the Conciergerie consists of a series of sub- 
terranean dungeons beneath the floor of the Palais de JuMire. More gloomy 
tombs the imagination can hai'dly eoneeive, Down the dripping and slimy 
steps the queen was led, by the light of a tallow candle, until, through 11 
labyrinth of corridors, she approached iho iron door of her dungeon. The 
rusty hinges grated as the door was opened, and she was thrust in. Two 




eoldiera accompanied her, with diawn swords, and who were commanded, in 
defiance of all the instincts of delicacy, not lo allow her to be one moment 
absent from their sight. The one caudle gave just light enough to reveal 
the horrors of her cell. The floor was covered with mud, and streams of 
water trickled down the stone walls. A miserable pallet, with a dirty cov- 
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ering of coarse and tattered cloth, a amall pine table, and a chair constituted 
the only furniture. So deep was the fall from the saloons of Versailles. 

Here the queen remained for two months, her misery being slightly alli- 
viated by the kind-heartedness of XIadume liichurc), the wife of the jailer, 
who did every thing the rigoroua rules would admit to mitigate her woes. 
With her own hand she prepared food for the queen, obtained for her a few 
articles of furniture, and communicated to her daily such intelligence as she 
could obtain of her sister and her children. The friends of the queen were 
untiring in their endeavors, by some conspiracy, to effect her release. A 
gentleman obtained admittance to the queen's cell, and presented her with u 
rose, cont-aining a note hidden among its petals. One of the gens d'urmes de- 
tected the attempt; and the jailer and his wife, for iheir suspected conniv- 
ance, were both arrested and thrown into the dungeons. 

Other jailers were provided for the prison, M. and Madame Bault; but 
they also had humane hearts, aud wept over the woes of Marie Antoinette'. 
The queen's wardrobe consisted only of two robea, one white, one black, anil 
three chemises. From the humidity of her cell these rapidly decayed, with 
her shoes and stockings, and fell into tatters, Madame Bault was permitted 
to assist the queen in mending these, but was not allowed to furnish any 
new apparel. Biwks and writing mnterials were also prohibited. With the 
point of her needle she kept a brief memorandum of events on the stucco 
of her walls, and also inscribed brief lines of poetry and sentences from 
Scripture. 

On the 14th of October the queen was conducted from her dungeon to the 
halls above for trial. Surrounded by a strong escort, she w.%s led to the 
bench of the accused. Her accusation was that she abhorred the Revolution 
which had beheaded her husband and plunged her whole family into unut- 
terable woe. 

The queen was dressed in the garb of extreme poverty. Grief had whit- 
ened her hair, and it was fast falling fmm her head, Ilcr eyes were sunken, 
and her features wan and wasted with woe. 

" What is your name?" inquired one of the judges. 

" I am called Marie Antoinette of Lorraine, in Austria," answered the 
queen, 

" What is your condition ?" was the next question, 

"I am widow of Louis, formerly King of the French," was the reply. 

" What is your age?" 

" Thirty -seven," 

The long act of accusation was then read. Among other charges was the 
atrocious one of attempting, by depravity and debauchery, to corrupt her 
own son, "with the intention of enervating the soul and body of that child, 
and of reigning, in his name, over the ruin of his understanding," 

The queen recoiled from this charge with a gesture of horror, and, when 
asked why she did not reply to the accusation, she said, 

"I have not answered it because there are accusations to which nature re- 
fuses to reply, I appeal to all mothers if such a crime be possible." 

The trial continued fur two days. When all the accusations had been 
heard, the queen was asked if she had any thing to aay. She replied, 
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At four o'clock on the morning of the 16th she listened to her sentence 
condemning her to die. In the dignity of silence, and witiiout the tremor 
of a muscle, ehe accepted her doom. As she was led from the court-n 
her dungeon, to prepare for her execution, the bnilal populiici-, with stamp- 
ings and clappings, applauded the sentence. Being indulged with pen and 
paper in these last hours, she wrcfle as follows to her sister: 

"October IGih, half past four in tha morning. 
"I write you, my sister, for the Inst time. I have been condemned, not 
to an ignominious death — that only awaits criminals — but to go and rejoin 
your brother. Innocent as be, I hope to show the same firmness as he did 
in these last moments. I grieve bitterly at leaving my poor children ; yon 
know that I e.xisled but for them and you — yon who have, by your friend- 
ship, sacrificed all to be with us. In what a position do I leave you. I 
have learned, by the pleadings on my trial, that my daughter was separated 
fniin von. Ahi.s! mv prior cliild. T d;ir(' iinl wriie to her. Phe could not 
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receive my letter, I know not even if thia may reach you. Receive my 
blessing for both. 

" I hope one day, when they are older, they may rejoin you and rejoice in 
liberty at your tender care. May their friendabip and mutual confidence 
form their happiness. May my daughter leel that, at her age, she ought al- 
ways to aid her brother with that advice with which the greater experience 
she possesses and her friendship should inspire her. May my son, on his 
part, render to his sister every care and service which affection can dictate. 
Let my son never forget the last words of Uis iather. I repeat them to hitn 
expressly. Let him never attempt to aveiigc our death." 

Having finished the letter, which was long, she folded it and kissed it re- 
peatedly, "as if she could thus transmit the warmth of her lips and the 
moisture of her tears to her children." She then threw herself upon the 
pallet and slept quietly for two or three hours. A few rays of morning 
light were now struggling in through the grated bars of the window. The 
daughter of Madame Bault came in to dress her for the guillotine. She put 
on her white robe. A white handkerchief covered her shoulders, and a 
white cap, bound around her temples by a black ribbon, covered her hair. 

It was a cold autumnal morning, and a chill fog filled the streets of Paris. 
At eleven o'clock the executioners led her from her cell. She cordially 
embraced the kind-hearted daughter of the concierge, and, having with her 
own hands cut off her hair, allowed herself to be bound, without a murmur, 
and issued from the steps of the Conciergerie. Instead of a carriage, the 
coarse car of the condemned awaited her at the gateway of the prison. For 
a moment she recoiled from this unanticipate<l humiliation, but immediately 
recovering herself she ascended the cart. There was no seat in the oar, 
and, as her hands were bound behind her, she was unable to support her- 
self from the jolting over the pavement. As she was jostled rudely to and 
fro, in the vain attempt to preserve her equilibrium, the multitudes throng- 
ing the streets shouted in derision. They had been taught fo hate her, to 
regard her not only as the implacable foe of popular liberty, whieh she was, 
but as the most infamous of women, which she was not "These," they 
cried, " are not your cushions of Trianon." 

It was a long ride to the scaffold, during which the queen suffered all 
that insult, derision, and contumely can inflict. The procession crossed the 
Seine by the Ponl au Change, and traversed the Eiie St. Honore. Upon 
reaching the Place of the Revolution the cart stopped for a moment near 
the entrance of the garden of the Tuilerics. Marie Antoinette for a few 
moments contemplated in silence those scenes of former happiness and 
grandeur. A few more revolutions of the wheels placed her at the foot 
of the guillotine. She mounted to the scaflbld, and inadvertently trod upon 
the foot of the executioner. 

•' Pardon me," said the queen, with as much courtesy as if she had been 
in one of the saloons of Versailles, Kneeling, she uttered a brief prayer, 
and then, turning her eyes to the distant towers of the Temple, she said, 

" Adieu, once again, my children ; I go to rejoin your father." 

She was lx)and to the plunk, ami as it sauk to its place the gleaming axe 
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slid through the'groove, and the head of the queen fell into the basket, Tha 
executioner seized the gory trophy by the hair, and, walking around the 
scaQbld, exhibited it to the cixjwd. One loug ery of Vive la Republii^ue/ 
arose, and the crowd dispersed. 

While these fearful sceiiea were passing, Madame Elizabeth and the 
princess remained in the tower of the Temple. Their jailers were com- 
manded to give them no information whatever. The young dauphin was 
imprisoned by himself. 

Six months of gloom and anguish which no pen can describe passed away, 
when, on the night of the 9th of May, 1794, as Madame Elizabeth and the 
young princess, Maria Theresa, were retiring to bed, a band of armed men, 
with lanterns, broke into their room, and said to Madame Elizabeth, 

" You must immediately go with us." 

" And my niece?" anxiously inquired the meek and pious aunt, ever for- 
getful of self in her solicitude for others. "Can she go too?" 

" We want you only now. We will take care of her by-and-by," was the 
unfeeling answer. 

The saint-like Madame Elizabeth saw that the long-dreaded hour of sep- 
aration had come, and that her tender niece was to be left, unprotected and 
alone, exposed to the brutality of her jailers. She pressed Maria Theresa 
to her bosom, and wept in uncontrollable grie£ But still, endeavoring to 
comfort the heart-stricken child, she said, 

" I shall probably soon return again, my dear Maria." 

" No, you won't, citoyenne," rudely interrupted one of the officers, " You 
will never ascend these stairs again. So take your bonnet, and come down." 

The soldiers seized her, led her down the stairs, and thrust her into a 
carriage. It was midnight. Driving violently through the streets, they 
soon reached the gateway of the Coneiergerie. The Revolutionary Tribu- 
nal was, even at that hour, in session. The princess was dragged immedi- 
ately to their bar. With twenty-four others of all ages and both sexes, she 
was condemned to die. Her crime was that she was sister of the king, and 
in heart hastile to the Revolution. She was led to one of the dungeons to 
be dressed for the scaffold. In this hour Christian faith was triumphant. 
Trusting in God, all her sorrows vanished, and her soul was in perfect 
peace. 

With her twenty-two companions, all of noble birth, she was placed in 
the cart of the condemned, her hands bound behind her, and conducted to 
the guillotine. Madame Elizabeth was reserved to the last. One by one 
her companions were led up the scaffold before her, and she saw their heads 
drop into the basket. She then peacefully placed her head upon the pillow 
of death, and passed away, one of the purest and yet most suffering of 
earthly spirits, to the bosom of her God. 

The young dauphin lingered for eighteen months in his cell, suffering in- 
conceivable cruelties from his jailer, a wretch by the name of Simon, until 
he died on the 9th of June, 1795, in the tenth year of his age. Maria The- 
resa now alone remained of the family of Louis XVI. She had now been 
in prison more than two years. At length, so much sympathy was excited 
in bt^alf of this suffering child, that the Assembly consented to exchange 
her with the Austrian government for four French officers. 
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On the 19th ol' December, 1795, she was led from the Temple, and, ample 
arrangements having been made for her Journey, she was conducted, with 
every mark ».if" respect and sympathy, lo the frontiers. In the Austrian 
uoiirl., love and admiration encircled her. But this stricken child of grief 
had received wounds which time could never entirely heal, A full year 
passed before a smile could ever be won lo visit her cheek. She subse- 
quently married her cousin, the Duke of Angoulfime, son of Charles X. 
With the return of the Bourbons she returned to her aucestml halls of the 
'Tuileries and Versailles. But upon the second expulsion of the Bourbons 
she fled with them, and died, a few years ago, at an advanced age, univer 
sally respected. Such was the wreck of the royal tiimily of France by the 
storm of revolution. 
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CHAPTER XXXIT. 

THE JACOBINS TKlfMl'lIAST. 

Views of the Girondute. — Anecdute of Vei^iuud. — TLu GirnixliHU brought to Trial. — Sniciilc 

ofValoz^. — Anguish of Dramoulins. — Fonfredo and Ducuk.—Lohi Siipppr of ihr GirondistN. — 

Their Execution.— The Duke of Orleanii; b[s Execnlioa.— Ai-iivily i.f the Giiilloliiie.— Uu- 

mnne Legifaialiou, — TeslimuD3' cS Uvfludoards. — Anai'haTBJa Cloole. — ^The Mew Era. 

The Jacobins now resolved to free themselves from all internal fofs, that 
they might more vigorously cope with all Europe in arms against them. 
Marie Antoinette was executed the 16th of October. On the 22d, the Gi- 
rondists, twenty-two in number, were brought before the Hevolutionary Tri- 
bunal. TUey were the most illustrious men of the most noble party to which 
the Revolution had given birth. They had demolished a despotic throne 
iLat they might tstabUah a constitutional monarchy upon the model of that 
of England.* With great generosity they had placed Louis XVI. on that 
throne, and he had feigned to accept the Constitution. But with hypocrisy 
which even his subsequent woes can not obliterate, he secretly rallied his 
nobles around him, or rather allowed them to use him iia their leader, and 
appealed to the armies of foreign despotisms to overthrow the free Consti- 
tution and re-establish tlie old feudal tyranny. 

"The question thenceforth was, whether their sons should, as in times 
past (as in Mr. Burke's splendid Age of Chivalry), be sent to manure Eu- 
rope with their bodies, in wars undertaken at the nod of a courtesan — 
whether their wives and daughters, cursed with beauty enough to excite a 
transient emotion of sensuality, should be lured and torn from them and de- 
bauched — whether every man who dared to utter a manly political thought 
or to assert his rights against rank should be imprisoned at pleasure without 
a bearing — whether the toiling masses, for the purpose of supporting lasciv- 
ious splendor, of building Pares aux Cerfs, of pensioning discarded mistresses, 
of swiftly enriching corrupt favorites and minions of every stamp, should be 
80 taxed that the light and air of heaven hardly came to them untaxed, and 
that they should be so sunk by exactions of every kind in the dregs of indi- 
gence that a short crop compelled them to live on food that the hounds, if 
not the swine, of their task -masters would reject; and, finally, whether, when, 
in the bloody sweat of their agony, they asked some mitigation of their hard 
fate, they should be answered by the bayonets of foreign mercenaries ; and a 
people — stout manhood, gentle womanhood, gray-haired age, and tender in- 

* La Fnvetce WM an illustriouB member of this party. Even JeiTerMin iiHTixpd to make the 
English ConMiiution the model for Freiiri!, He wns pn^ncni ni ihe openiiin of ihe Asuembt; of 
Notables, and loon %fwc wrote lo I.» FH.yeiie, " Keepinw the Rood moriel of your nelRhborinn 
i-uuntrr before your eyes, yon may i^t on step by sie)i toward a mrad Conslitniinn. Tbouch that 
model ia not perfecl, yet, u it wonld unite more nntTrNcei^ than any new one whi. h coald be pro- 
pniied. it is better to make that iho olyew." — fJ/e nf Ttionuu Jtffamn, iy fimry 5, Randall, 
Tul, i., p. IM. 
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faacj, turned their pale faces upward and shrieked for food, fierce, lioentiouB 
nobles should scornfully bid them eat grass."* 

In this terrible dilemma, the Girondists felt compelled to abandon the 
newly -established Constitutional monarchy, which had proved treacherous 
to its trust, and to fall back upon a republic, as their only asylum from de- 
struction, and OS the only possible refuge for French liberty. But the popu- 
lace of France, ignorant and irreligious, were unfitted for a republic. Uni- 
versal suffrage threw the power into the hands of milfions of newly-emanci- 
pated slaves. Violence and blood commenced their reign. The Girondists 
in vain endeavored to stem the flood. They were overwhelmed. Such is 
their brief history. 

The Girondists had been for some time confined in the dungeons of the 
Conciergerie. They were in a state of extreme misery. Vergniaud, one of 
the most noble and eloquent of men, was their recognized leader. His 
brother-in-law, M. Alluaud, came to the prison to bring him some money. 
A child of M. Alluaud, ten years of age, accompanied hia father. Seeing 
his uncle with sunken eyes and haggard cheeks and disordered hair, and 
with his garments falling in tatters around him, the child was terrified, and, 
bursting into teara, clung to his father's knees, 

" My child," said Vergniaud, taking him in his lap, "look well at me. 
When you are a man you can say that you saw Vergniaud, the founder of 
the Republic, at the most glorious period, and in the most splendid costume 
he ever wore — that in which he suffered the persecution of wretches, and in 
which he prepared to die for liberty." 

The child remembered these words, and repeated them fifty years after to 
Lamartine. At ten o'clock in the morning of the 26th of October the ac- 
cused were brought before the Revolutionary Tribunal. Two files of gem 
(Tarmes conducted them into the hall of audience and placed them on the 
prisoners' bench-f The act of accusation, drawn up by Robespierre and St. 
Just,^ from an exceedingly envenomed pamphlet written by Camillc Desmou- 
lins, entitled Hislonj of Oie Fuction of the Gironde, was long and bitter. The 
trial lasted several days. 

On the 30th of October, at eight o'clock in the evening, the debate was 
closed. At miduight they were summoned to the bar to hear the verdict of 
the jury. It declared them all guilty of treason, and condemned them to 
die in tiie morning. One of the condemned, Valaz(5, immediately plunged a 
concealed poniard into his heart, and fell dead upon the floor. Camille 
Deamoulins, on hearing the verdict, was overwhelmed with remorse, and 
cried out, 

" It is my pamphlet which has killed them. Wretch that I am, I can not 

• Henry S. Rsnd&II, Life of Jcfftraon, vol. i., p. 6?9. 

t " Never eince the Enietils Tpiuplar hud a p>rty appeared more numerous, ninn! illuanioas, 
or more eloqucinL The renuvrn of ihu ncciucd, their lone poaseuion of power, (heir present dsn- 
i:er, and that love of venfteance which orisnt in menV heona at the sjiectatlo of mighty rcTsraea 
of fortuoe, had collected a orawd Sn the precincts of the Rcvolntionary Tribatial. A strong armed 
force KUTOunded the (tutca of the Concierj^eric and the Palais de Jaslice. The cannon, the noi- 
forma, the lentinelB, the gtsu ifamiet, the naked sabres, all aonounced one nf those political crista 
in which a trial Is n battle and jutlice an execution." — HUl. dr., Lamartine. vol. ii.. p. 169. 

I Such is the statement of Lamartine. Thiers, tioveTer, aa^ thai Ihe net was drawn up by 
Amai, a banister of Grenoble. 
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bear the sight of my work, I feel their blood fiill on the hand that has de- 
nounced them." 

There were two brothers, Fonfrede and Duces, among the condemned, sit- 
ting side by side, both under twenty -eight yeara of age. Fonfrede threw his 
anna around the neck of Ducos, and bursting into tears said, 

" My dear brother, I cause your death ; but we shall die together," 
Vergniaud sat in silence, with an expression of proud defiance and con- 
tempt, Lasource repeated the sententious saying of one of the ancients, " I 
die on the day when the people have lost their reason. You will die when 
they have recovered it," As they left the court to return to their cells, there 
to prepare for the guillotine, they spontaneously struck up together the hymn 
of the Marseillais :. 

" AUoiw, eiifaiu dc 1b pairie, 
Le jour dc gloire est anivd; 
Contra noiu de la t^rannie 

L'etendnrd eanglunt est Icvtf."" 

As they passed along the corridors of the prison, their sublime requiem 
echoed along the gloomy vaults, and awoke the sleepers in the deepest dun- 
geons. They were all placed in one large room opening into several cells. 
The lifeless body of Valaz^ was deposited in one of the corners ; for, by a 
decree of the Tribunal, his remains were to be taken in the cart of the con- 
demned to be beheaded with the rest. A sumptuous banquet was sent in to 
them by their friends as their last repast. The table was richly spread, dec- 
orated with flowers, and supplied with all the delicacies which Paris eould 
furnish. A Constitutional priest, the Abb6 Lambert, a friend of the Girond- 
ists, had obtained admission to the prison, to administer to them the last sup- 
ports of religion and to accompany them to the guillotine. To him we are 
indebted for the record of these last scenes. 

Vergniaud, thirty-five years of age, presided. He had but little to bind 
him to life, having neither father nor mother, wife nor child. In quietness 
and with subdued tones they partook of their repast. When the cloth was 
removed, and the flowers and the wine alone remained, the conversation be- 
came more animated. The young men attempted with songs and aflected 
gayety to disarm death of its terror ; but Vergniaud, rallying to his aid his 
marvelous eloquence, endeavored to recall them to more worthy thoughts, 

" My friends," said he, sorrowing more over the misfortunes of the Repub- 
lic than over his own, " we have killed the tree by pruning it. It was too 
aged. The soil is too weak to nourish the roots of civic liberty. This peo- 
ple is too childish to wield its laws without hurting itself. It will return to 
its kings as babes return to their toys. We were deceived as to the age in 
which we were born and in which we die for the freedom of the world." 

""What shall we be doing to-morrow at this time?" asked Dueos, Each 
answered according to his skepticism or his faith. Vergniaud again spake. 
" Never," saya the Abb^ Lambert, " had his look, his gesture, his lacgua^ 

"ComP, children of yonr coontrj, come. 
The 6ay ufglorr dawns on high, 
And tjranny hat wide nnfiirl'd 

Her blood-stained banner in ihr ekj," 
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and hia voice more profoundlj'^ aftetted his hearers." Hia discourse was of 
the iiiunortality of the aouJ, to which all liatened deeply moved, and many 
wept. 

A few rays of morning light now began to struggle in at their dungeon 
windows. The executioners soon entered to cut ofl'ilieir hair and robe thsm 
for the scaffold. At ten o'clock they were marched in a column to the gate 
of the prison, where carts, surrounded by an immense crowd, awaited them. 
As they entered the carts they all commenced singing in chorus the Mar- 
seilles Hymn, and continued the impassioned slrains until they reached the 
scaffold. One after another they ascended the 8ca£lbld. Sillery was the first 
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wlio ascended. He was bound to the plank, but continued in a full, strong 
voice to join in the song, till the glilteriug axe glided down the givove and 
his head dropped into tlie basket. Each one followed hia example. The 
song grew fainter as head after head fell, till at last one voice onlj remained. 
It waa that of Vergniaud. As he was bound to the plank he commenced 
anew the etniin, 

"Allans, (^iifans do la (jHtrie, 
Le juur lie gluire est airivd." 

The Exe fell, and the lips of Vergniaud were silent in death. In ihirty-one 
minutes the executioner had beheaded them all. Their bodies were thrown 
into one cart, and were cast into a grave by the aide of that of Louis XVI.* 

On the 6th of November the Duke of Orleans was taken from prison and 
led before the Tribunal. As there was no serious chaise to be brought 
against him, he had not apprehended condemnation. But he was promptly 
doomed to die. As he was conducted back to hia cell to prepare for imme- 
diate death, he exclaimed, in the utmost excitement of indignation, 

"The wretiihesl I have given them all — rank, fortune, ambition, honor, 
the future reputiition of my house — and this is the recompense they reserve 
for me !" 

At three o'clock he was placed in the cart with three other condemned 
prisoners. The prince was elegantly attired and all eyes were riveted upon 
him. With an air of indifference he gazed upon the crowd, saying nothing 
which could reveal the character of his thoughts. On mounting the scaffold 
the executioner wished to draw off his boots. 

" No, no," said the duke, "you will do it more easily afterward." 

He looked intently for a moment at the keen-edged axe, and, without a 
word, submitted to his fate. Madame Roland and others of the most illus- 
trious of the friends of freedom and of France soon followed to the scaffold. 
And now every day the guillotine was active as the efficient agent of gov- 
ernment, extinguishing all opposition and silencing every murmur. The 
prisons were full, new arrests were every day made, and dismay paralyzed 
all hearts. Four thousand six hundred in the prisons of Paris alone were 
awaiting that trial which almost surely led to condemnation. 

The Jacobin leaders, trembling before Europe in ai'ms, felt that there was 
no safety for France but in the annihilation of all internal foes. Danton, 
Marat, Eobespierre, were not men who loved blood and cruelty ; they were 
resolute fanatics who believed it to be well to cut off the heads of many thou- 
sand reputed aristocrats, that a nation of thirty millions might enjoy popu- 
lar liberty. While the Revolutionary Tribunal was thus mercilessly plying 
the axe of the executioner, the National Convention, where these Jacobins 
reigned supreme, were enacting many laws which breathed the spirit of lib- 

• Edmund Burko hn-i mMl unpnrdonablj ciilumniated IhtBc niiblc mpn. Evpn Prof. Smylh, 
whocepouBoB Km o]jmianit, hbj^, "Burke was a mui who, from the ordar of liis lempcrami^Tit and 
the Yehemento of hia cloi[UBnce, miRht be almost said to ha»e mined every cause and every party 
that he pajmuspd. No mind, however preat, ihat will not bow to the snperiority of his (>enin!! ; 
yet no mind, however inf..'rior, Ihal will not occasionally feel ilself entitled lo look down upon 
him, from the liilnl wiinl which he aometimea Rhnws of all cfilmnnE" and eandnr, and even, nt fi"'- 
ticnlar motnpnts of all rcajonBhlcneaB and jiropricty of thought." — /.ecTurci an the French &volit- 
tmn, ly Win. Smyth, vol Ui., p. i- 
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etty and hnnianity. Thf! taxea were equally distributed in proportion to 
property, Provision wiui made fur the poor and infirm. All orphans were 
adopted by the Kepublic. Liberty of conscience was proclaimed. Slavery 
and the slave-trade were indignantly abolished. Measures were adopted for 
a general system of popular inslniction, and decisive eiforta were made to 
unite the rich and the poor in bonds of sympathy and alliance.* 

We can not give a better account of the atate of Paris at this time than in 
the words of Desodoards, a calm philosophic writer, who had ardently es- 
poused the cause of the Revolution, and who consequently will not be sus- 
pected of exaggeration. 

"What then," says he, "was this Revolutionary government? Every 
right, civil and political, was destroyed. Liberty of the press and of thought 
was at an end. The whole people were divided into two classes, the privi- 
leged and the proscribed. Property was wantonly violated, leltres de cachd 
re-established, the asylum of dwellings exposed to the most tyrannical inqui- 
sition, and justice stripped of every appearance of humanity and honor. 
France was covered with prisons ; all the excesses of anarchy and despotism 
struggling amid a confused multitude of committees; terror in every heart; 
the scaffold devouring a hundred every day, and threatening to devour a 
still greater number ; in every house melancholy and mourning, and in ev- 
ery street the silence of the tomb. 

" War was waged against the tenderest emotions of nature. Was a tear 
shed over the tomb of father, wife, or friend, it was, according to these Jac- 
obins, a robbery of the Republic. Not to rejoice when the Jacobins rejoiced 
was treason to freedom. All the mob of low officers of justice, some of 
whom could scarcely read, sported with the lives of men without the slight- 
est shame or remorse. Often an act of accusation was served upon one per- 
son which was intended for another. The officer only changed Vis name on 
perceiving his error, and often did not change it. Mistakes of the most in- 
conceivable nature were made with impunity. The Duchess of Eiron was 
judged by an act drawn up against her agent. A young man of twenty was 
guillotined for having, as it was alleged, a son bearing arms against France. 
A lad of sixteen, by the name of Mallet, was arrested under an indictment 
for a man of forty, named Bellay. 

" ' What is your agei" inquired the president, looking at him with some 
surprise. 

" ' Sixteen,' replied the youth. 

" ' Well, you are quite forty in crime,' said tbe magistrate ; ' take him to 
the guillotine.' 

" From every comer of France victims were brought in carts to the Con- 
eiergerie. This prison was emptied every day by the guillotine, and refilled 
from other prisons. These removals were made in the dark, lest public 
sympathy should be excited. Fifty or sixty poor creatures, strait bound, 
conducted by men of ferocious aspect, a drawn sabre in one hand and a light- 
ed torch in the other, passed in this manner through the silence of night. 
The passenger who chancerl to meet them had to smother his pity. A sigh 
would have united him to the funeral train. 

* HiMoiy gT tha Gironduu, LanMr^e, toL iiL, p. 291, 
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" The prisons were t.lie abode of every species of Muffering. The despair 
which reigned in l.hese sepulchres was terrific: one finished hirf existence 
by poison ; another dispatched himself by a nail ; another dashed his head 
against the walls of his cell ; some lost their reason. Those who had suffi- 
cient fortitude waited patiently for the executioner. Every house of arrest 
was required to furnish a certain number of victims The turnkeys went 
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with ttese mandates nf at-cusatioii fr'iitn tiliamber to chamber in the dead of 
night. The prisoners, stuitiug I'rom thir-ir sleep at the voice ol" their Cerbe- 
ruaes, supposed tiieir end imd arrived. Tliiis warrants of death for thirty 
threw hundreds into consternation.* 

" At first the sheriffs ranged fifteen at a time in their carts, then thirty, 
and about the time of the fall of Kobespierre preparations had been made 
for the execution of one hundred and fifty at a lime. An aqueduct had 
been contrived to carry off the blood. In these batches, as they were called, 
were often united people of the most opposite systems and habits. Some- 
times whole generations were destroyed in a day. Malesherbes, at the age 
of eiglily, perished with hia sister, his daughter, his son-in-law, his grand- 
son, and his granddaughter. Forty yomig women were brought to the 
guillotine for having danced at a ball given by the King of Prussia at 
Verdun. Twenty-two peasant women, whose husbands had been executed 
in La Vendue, were beheaded." 

Such was the thraldom from which, at last, the empire of Napoleon res- 
cued France. Nothing less than the strength of his powerful arm could 
have wrought out the achievement. 

In the midst of such scenes it is not strange that all respect should have 
been renounced for the Gospel of Jesus Christ, The Jacobins of Paris 
crowded the Convention, demanding the abjuration of all forms of religion. 
and all modes of worship. They governed the Convention with despotic 
sway. The Commune of Paris, invested with the local police of the city, 
pa-ssed laws prohibiting the clergy from exercising religious worship outside 
the churches. None but friends and relatives were to be allowed to follow 
the remains of the dead to the grave. Ail religious symbols were ordered 
to be effaced from the cemeteries, and to be replaced by a statue of Sleep. 
The following ravings of Anacharsis Cloots, a wealthy Prusainn baron, who 
styled himself the orator of the human race, and who was one of the most 
conapieuousof the Jacobin agitators, forcibly exhibits the spirit of the tinies:t 

" Paris, the metropolis of the globe, is the proper post for the orator of 
the human race. I have not left Paris since 1789. It was then that I re- 
doubled my zeal against the pretended sovereigns of earth and heaven. I 
boldly preached that there is no other god but Nature, no other sovereign 
but the human race — the people-god. The people is sufficient for itself. 
Nature kneels not before herself. Religion is the only obstacle to univereal 
happiness. It is high time to destroy it." 

The popular current in Paris now set very strongly against all religion. 
Infidel and atheistic principles were loudly proclaimed. The unlettered 
populace, whose faith was but superstition, were easily swept along by the 
current. The Convention made a feeble resistance, but soon yielded to the 
general impulse. In the different sections of Paris, gatherings of the popu- 
lace abjured all religion. The fanaticism spread like wild-fire to the distant 

* " Thero were in the prisons of Pari? on tl 
NoTP.mher 1, 3203; Decamber 1, 4130; and ir 
de Franrt, par A"t. /'rnfin Dfiodoardi. 

t Cloou declared himself " ihe penonal em^mT of Jgi 
ittic priDciplea of ChntB, and t«nl bim lo the guillotine. 
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departments. The churches were stripped of their baptismal plate and 
other treasures, and the plunder was sent to the Convention. Piocfssions 
paraded the streets, singing, derisively, Hallelujalis, and profaning with sacii- 
legious caricature all the ceremonies of religion. The sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper was administered to an ass. 

The Convention had appointed a committee of twelve men, called the 
Committee of Public Safety, and invested them with dictatorial power. The 
whole revolutionary power was now lodged in their hands. They appoint- 
ed such sub-committees as they pleased, and governed France with terrific 
energy. The Bevolutionary Tribunal was but one of their committees. 
In all the departments they established their agencies. The Convention 
itself became powerless before thi-s appalling despotism. This dictatorship 
was energetically supported by the mob of Paris ; and the city government 
of Paris was composed of the most violent Jacobins, who were in perfect 
fraternity with the Committee of Public Safety, St. Just, who proifosed in 
ths Convention the establishment of this dictatorship, said, / 

" You must no longer show any lenity to the enemies of the ,tiew order 
of things. Liberty must triumph at any cost. In the present circumstances 
of the Republic the Constitution can not be established ; it would guarantee 
impunity to attacks on our liberty, because it would be deficient in the 
violence necessary to restrain them." 

This Committee, overawing the Convention, constrained the establishment 
of a new era. To obliterate the Sabbath, they divided the year into twelve 
months of thirty days each, each month to consist of three weeks of ten 
days each. The tenth day was devoted to festivals. The five surplus days 
were placed at the end of the year, and were consecrated to games and re- 
joicing. Thus energetically were measures adopted to obliterate entirely 
all traces of the Sabbath. There were thousands in France who looked 
upon these measures with unutterable disgust, but they were overwhelmed 
by the powers of anarchy. Anxiously they waited for a deliverer. In 
Napoleon they found one, who was alike the foe of the despotism of the 
Bourbons and the despotism of the mob. 
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FALL OF THE HKBERTISTS ANn OF THE DANTONISTS. 

Conlinned Pcmctiuion of ihe Gimnili*t*. — ■RobeFpierre opptwn the Aihi-ists. — Dnnion, Souber- 
bielle, and Cmnille DesmanliTw. — The Vteax Cbrdilifr, — The HuhcitiBiB execuinl. — Duntou 
•awiled. — Inlerriew between Danlon and RobespipnT. — OnnEnn wnmcd of li» Peril. — Cb- 
mitle DegmoiiIinB nnd others arrested. — Lueilp, the Wife of IX'sniniiliTiB. — Lrttere. — Execulion 
of the Dnnu>niiit!i. — Arrest nnd Ejteeiition of Lucile. — Toulon recovered by Bonniiarte. 

The leaders of the Girondists were now destroyed, and the remnants of 
the party were prosecuted with unsparing ferocity. On the 11th of Novem- 
ber, Bailly, the former mayor, the friend of La Fayette, the philanthropist 
and the scholar, was dragged to the scaffold. The day was cold and rainy. 
His crime was having unfurled the red flag in the Field of Mais, to quell 
Vol.. 11.— !■' 
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the riot there, on the 17th of July, 1791. He was condemned to 
cuted on the field which was the theatre of his alleged crime. Behind the 
cart which carried him they aflixed the flag which he had spread. A crowd 
followed, heaping upon him the most cruel imprecations. On reaching the 
scaffold, some one cried out that the field of the federation ought not to be 
polluted with hia blood. Inunediately the mob rushed upon the guillotine, 
tore it down, and erected it again upon a dunghil! on the banks of the 
Seine. They dragged Bailly from the tumbril, and compelled him to make 
the tour of the Field of Mars on foot. Bareheaded, with his hands bound 
behind him, and with no other garment than a shirt, the sleet glued his 
hair and froze upon his breast. They pelted him with mud, spat in his 
face, and whipped him with the flag, which they dipped in the gutters. 
The old man fell exhausted. They lifted him up again, and goaded him 
on. Blood, mingled with mire, streamed down his face, depriving him of 
human aspect. Shouts of derision greeted these horrors. The freezing 
wind and exhaustion caused an involuntary shivering. Some one cried 
out, " You tremble, Bailly." " Yes, my friend," replied the heroic old man, 
" but it is with cold."* After five hours of such a martyrdom, the axe re- 
leased him from his sufferings. 

Potion and Buzot wandered many days and nighls in the forest. At 
length their remains were found, half devoured by wolves. Whether they 
perished of cold and starvation, or sought relief from their misery in volun- 
tary death, is not known, 

The illustrious Condorcet, alike renowned for his philosophical genius 
and his eloquent advocacy of popular rights, had been declared an outlaw. 
For several months he had been concealed in the house of Madame Vemey, 
a noble woman, who periled her own life that she might save that of her 
friend. At last Condorcet, learning from the papers that death was de- 
nounced against all who concealed a proscribed individual, resolved, at 
every hazard, to leave the roof of his benefactress. For some time he wan- 
dered through the fields in disguise, until he was arrested and thrown into 
prison. On the following morning, March 28, 1794, he was found dead on 
the floor of his room, having swallowed poison, which for some time he 
carried about with him. 

" It would be difficult in that or any other age to find two men of more 
active or, indeed, enthusiastic benevolence than Condorcet and La Fayette. 
Besides this, Condorcet was one of the most profound thinkers of his time, 
and will be remembered as long as genius is honored among us. La Fay- 
ette was no doubt inferior to Condorcet in point of ability, but he was the 
intimate friend of Washington, on whose conduct he modeled his own, and 
by whose side he had fought for the liberties of America; his integrity was, 
and still i.'^, unsullied, and his character had a chivalrous and noble turn 
which Burke, in his better days, would have been the firat to admire, 
Both, however, were natives of that hated country whose liberties they 

* "Few rictimi erer met with viler exocatianen; few execnlioners with ao pxalleJ * riclim. 
Shame at ihe foot of Ihe scaSbld, glory above, and pity every where. One bliuhes to be a maa 
in contemplating this people. One gloriea in (his title in contemplating Bailly." — LtnuirfiiM, 
Bin. dr., niL UL, p. 282. 
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vainly attempted to achieve. On ihis account Burke declared Condorcet 
to be guilty of ' impious suphiatry,' to be a ' fanatic atheist and furious dem- 
ocratic republican,' and to be capable of the ' loweat as well as the highest 
and most determined villainies.' As to La Fayette, when an attempt was 
made to mitigate the cruel treatment be was receiving from the Prussian 
government, Burke not only opposed the motion made for that purpose in 
the House of Commons, but took the opportnnity of grossly insulting the 
unfortunate captive, who waS then languishing in a dungeon. So dead had 
he become on this subject, even to the common instincts of our nature, that 
in his place in parliament he could find no better way of speaking of this 
injured and high-souled man than by calling him a ruffian. ' I would not,' 
says Burke, ' debase* my humanity by supporting an application in behalf 
of so horrid a ruffian.' "f 

Madame Roland wa.1 led to the guillotine, evincing heroism which the 
world has never seen surpassed. Her husband, in anguish, unable to sur- 
vive her, and hunted by those thirsting for his blood, anticipated the guillo- 
tine by plunging a stiletto into his own heart. 

Danton and Robespierre were both opposed to such cruel executions, and 
especially to the establishment in France of that system of atheism which 
degraded man into merely the reptile of an hour. When Robespierre was 
informed of the atrocities which attended the execution of Bailly, in shame 

•■ In Pari. Hist., "I would not dfbavdi roj hnmanity." 

t History of Civilimlion in EHBlimJ. hj Henry Thomas Buckle, toI. i,, p. B38. 
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and grief he shut himself up in his room, saying, with prophetic foreaigbt, 

to bis host Duplay, " It is thus that they will martyrize ourselves." 

Hebert* and the atheists were now dominant iu the Commune of Paris, 
and Danton and Robespierre organized a party to crush them. Ilebert aoon 
saw indications of this movement, and began to tremble. lie complained 
in the Jacobin Club that Robespierre and Danton were plotting against him. 
Robespierre was present on the occasion, and, with his accustomed audacity, 
immediately ascended the tribune and hurled his anathemas upon the heads 
of these blond- crimsoned fanatics, 

" There are men," said he, " who, under the pretext of destroying supersti- 
tion, would fain make a sort of religion of atheism itself. Every man has a 
right to think as he pleases ; whoever would make a crime of this is a mad- 
man. But the legislator who should adopt the system of atheism would be 
a hundred timas more insane. The National Convention abhors such a 
system. It is a political body, not a maker of creeds. AOieism is arislocralk. 
The idea of a great Being who watches over oppressed innocence and who 
punishes triumphant guilt is quite popular. The people, the unfortunate, 
applaud me, 1/ God did not exist, ic would behoove man to invent kirn." 

One of the last evenings in the month of January, Danton, Souberbielle, 
one of the members of the Revolutionary Tribunal, and Camille Deemoulina 
came from the Palace of Justice together. It was a cold gloomy winter's 
night It had been a day of blood. Fifteen beads had fallen upon the 
guillotine and twenty-seven were condemned to die on the morrow. These 
three men were all appalled by the progress of events, and for some time 
walked along in silence. On reaching Pont Neuf, Danton turned suddenly 
round to Souberbielle and said, 

" Do you know that, at the pace we are now going, there will speedily be 
no safety for any person? The best patriots are confounded with traitors. 
CJenerats who have shed their blood for the Republic perish on the scaffold. 
I am weary of living. Look there ; the very river seems to flow with 
blood." 

" True," replied Souberbielle, " the sVy is red, and there are many show- 
ers of blood behind those clouds. Those who were to be judges have be- 
come but executioners. When I refuse an innocent head to their knife I 
am accused of sympathy with traitors. What can I do ? I am but an ob- 
scure patriot Ah, if I were Danton I" 

" All this," replied Danton, " excites horror in me. But be silent. Dan^ 
ton sleeps ; he will awake at the right moment. I am a man of revolution, 
but not a man of slaughter. But you," he added, addressing Camille Des- 
moulins, " why do you keep silence?" 

• Hebert was a low fellow, impudent, ipnoranl, nnd cormpt, and connected with one of the 
theatres in Parie. lie wtu an ardent Jacotnn. nnd eftaUistied a paprr called "Fnlher Dn- 
chcanc." which, from its ribaldry, was eaEcrly Boacht for by iha popataec. He was one of ihe 
leaders of the prison massacre* un the lOth lA Aiiffiisl. His paper was Ihe icbIoub advocate of 
atheism. He it wag who broneht Ilie difi^iintirif: charge airainst the rprcen that she had endeav- 
ored [o pollute her nvn snn. and had committed incest with him, a child oTeiichl yean. Bobes- 
pierre even wan indignant al Ihe foul areusatinn, and exclaimed, " Madman ! was il not enough 
for bim lo hsvo asserted that she was a Messiiina, without also making an AgrippinA of her?" — 
SiogrtqAie Modtme. 
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"I am weary of Bilence," was Desraoulin8's reply. "My band weighs 
lieavily, and I have sometimes the impulse to shiirpeu my pen into a. dagger 
and atab these scoundrels. Let them beware. My ink is more indelible 
than their blood. It stains for immortality." 

" Bravo !" cried Danton. " Begin to-morrow. Yoii began the Eevolution ; 
be it you who shall now most thoroughly urge it. Be assured this hand 
shall aid you. You know whether or not it be strong." 

The three friends separated at Danton's door. The doom of the misera- 
ble Hebert and hia party was now sealed. Hobespierre, Danton, and Camille 
Deamouiius were against him. They could wield resistless influences. The 
next day Camille Desmoulins commenced a series of papers called the Vieitx 
Cordelia: He took the firet number to Danton and then to Robespierre. 
They both approved, and the warfare against Hebert and his party was com- 
menced. The conflict was short and desperate; each party knew that the 
guillotine was the doom of the vanquished.* Robespierre and Danton were 
victors. Hebert, Cloots, and their friends, nineteen in number, were arrests 
ed and condemned to death. On the 2ith of March, 1794, five carts laden 
with the Hebertista proceeded from the Conciergerie to the guillotine. 
Cloots died firmly, llebert was in a paroxysm of terror, which excited the 
contempt and derision of the mob. 

The bold invectives against the Reign of Terror in the Vieiix Cordelier, 
written by Desmoulins, began to alarm the Committee of Public Safety, 
Danton and Robespierre were implicated. They were accused of favoring 
moderate measures, and of being opposed to those acts of bloody rigor which 
were deemed necessary to crush the aristocrats, Danton and Desmoulins 
were in favor of a return to merey. Robespierre, though opposed to cruelty 
and to needless carnage, was sternly for death as the doom of every one not 
warmly co-operating with the Revolution, To save himself from suspicion 
he became the accuser of his two friends. And now it came the turn of 
Danton and Desmoulins to tremble. For five years Danton and Robespierre 
had fought together to overthrow royalty and found the Republic. But 
Danton was disgusted with carnage, and had withdrawn from the Committee 
of Public Safety. 

" Danton, do you know," said Eglantine to him one day, " of what yon are 
accused? They say that you have only launched the car of the Revolution 
to enrich yourself^ while Robespierre has remained poor in the midst of the 
monarchical treasures thrown at his feet." 

• In Ihi? celehraled pimphlGi, the "Old Cardelier," Deimonlins ihus powerfullj deacribes 
France, while pretending lo describe Rome under ihe emperors : " Every ibini;. under that ter- 
rible goremment, was made Ihe (croandwork of euspicion. Does a i^tiizen avnid aociely atid lire 
relired by hia fireside? That is to ruminate in prirate on sinister dcsipiB. Is he rich ? That 
renders the danger mr^ater that he will eorrupt Ihe dtizenB by his larfn^Gscs. Is he poor ? None 
10 dangeroDs as those who have nothini; lo lose. Is he tbonfihtrul and melancholy f He is re- 
Tolnng what he calls tbe calamities of bis country. Is he gay and dissipaled F He is cooceal- 
ing, like Cnaar, ambition under the miwk nf pleasare. The natural death of n celehraled man 
has become so rare that historians transmit it, as a marier worthy of record, i» fiilure ages. The 
Iribnnali. onee the protectors of life and pmpeny, have become the mere or|;uns of bntcheiy." 

Speakinc of Hebert, he said, "Hpberi, the head of this inrbiilent and atrocious faction, ii a 
miserable intrifnier, a caterer for Ihe Kuilloline, n iraitnT iisid liy I'itt, a ibicf expelled for ibeft 
front bi« office of cbeck-taker at a theatre." — Zi< I'trujc Q>riiilur. 
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"Well," replied Danton, "do you know what that proves? that I love 
gold, and that Robespierre loves blood. Robespierre is afraid of money lest 
it should stain bis bands." 

Robespierre eamestiy wished to associate Danton with him in all the rigor 
of the Revolutionary government, for he respected the power of this bold, 
indomitable man. They met at a dinner-party, through the agency of a mu- 
tual friend, when matters were brought to a crisis. They engaged in a dis- 
pute, Danton denouncing and reviling the acts of the Revolutionary Tribu- 
nal, and Robespierre defending them, until they separated in anger. The 
friends of Danton urged him either to escape by flight or to take advantage 
of his popularity and throw himself upon the army. 

" My life is not worth the trouble," said Danton. " Besides, I am weary 
of blood. I had rather be guillotined than be a guillotiner. They dare not 
attack me. I am stronger than they." 

A secret meeting of the Committee of Public Safety was convened by 
night, and Danton was accused of the " treason of clemency." A subaltern 
door-keeper heard the accusation, and ran to Danton's house to warn bim of 
his peril and to offer him an asylum. The young and beautiful wife of Dan- 
ton, with tears in her eyes, threw herself at his feet, and implored him, for 
her sake and for that of their children, to accept the proffered shelter. Dan- 
ton proudly refused, saying, 

"They will deliberate long before they will dare to strike a man like me, 
While they deliberate I will surprise them." 

He dismissed the door-keeper and retired to bed. At six o'clock j/ens 
d'armes entered his room with the order for his arrest, 

" They dare, then," said Danton, crushing the paper in his hand. " They 
are bolder than I had thought them to be." 

He dressed, embraced his wife convulsively, and was conducted to prison. 
At the same hour Camille Desmoulins and fourteen others, the supposed par- 
tisans of Danton, were also arrested. It was the Slst of March. Danton was 
taken to the Luxembourg. Here he found Desmoulins and his other friends 
already incarcerated. As Daulou entered the gloomy portals of the prison 
he said, 

" At length I perceive that, in revolutions, the supreme power ultimately 
rests with the most abandoned."* 

A crowd of the (fctaino^immediately gathered around him, amazed at that 
freak of fortune which had cast the most distinguished leader of the Jaco- 
bins into the dungeons of the accused. Danton was humiliated and annoyed 
by the gaze, and endeavored to veil his embarrassment under the guise of 
derision. 

" Yes," said he, raising his head and forcing loud laughter, " it is Danton. 
Look at him well. The trick is well played. We must know how to praise 
our enemies when they conduct adroitly, I would never have believed that 
Bobeepierre could have juggled me thus." Then softening, and growing 
more sincere, he said, " Gentlemen, I hoped to have been the means of deliv- 
ering you all from this place ; but here I am among you, and no one can 
tell where this will end." 

• Bionfle, p. 67. 
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The accused Dantouists — accused of advocating moderate measures in the 
treatment of the enemies of the Revolution — ^were eoon shut up in separate 
cells. The report of the arrest of men of such acknowledged ]Kiwer, and 
who had been so popular as patrioW, spread anxiety and gloom through 
Paris. The warmest friends of the arrested dared not plead their cause; it 
would only have im[)eriled their own lives. 

Even in the Assembly great excitement was produced by these important 
arrests. The members gathered in groups and spoke to each other in whis- 
pers, inquiring what all this meant and where it was to end. At last, L^- 
gendre ventured to ascend the tribune, and said, 

" Citizens, four members of this Assembly have been arrested during the 
night. Danton is one. I know not the others. Citizens, I declare that I 
believe Danton to be as pure as myself; yet he is in a dungeon. They fear- 
ed, no doubt, that his replies would overturn the accusations brought against 
him. I move, therefore, that, before you listen to any report, you send for 
the prisoners and hear them," 

Robespierre immediately ascended llie tribune and replied, 

" By the unusual agitation which pervades this Assembly — by the sensa- 
tion the words of the speaker you have just heard have produced, it is man- 
ifest that a question of great interest is before us — a question whether two 
or three individuals shall be preferred to the country. The question to-day 
is whether the interests of certain ambitious hypocrites shall prevail over 
the interests of the French nation. L<5gendre appears not to know the names 
of those who have been arrested. All the Convention knows them. His 
friend Lacroix is among the prisoners. Why does he pretend to be ignorant 
of it? Because he knows that he can not defend Lacroix without shame. 
He has spoken of Danton, doubtless because he thinks that a privilege is at- 
tached to this name. Not we will have no privilege. No! we will have 
no idols. We shall see to-day whether the Convention will break a false 
idol, long since decayed, or whether in its fall it will crush the Convention 
and the French people. 

"I say, whoever now trembles is guilty, for never does innocence dread 
public surveillance. Me, too, have they tried to alarm. It has been at- 
tempted to make me believe that the danger which threatens Danton might 
reach me. I have been written to. The friends of Danton have sent me 
their letters ; have besieged mc with their importunities. They have thought 
that the remembrance of a former acquaintance, that a past belief in false 
virtues, might determine me to relax in my zeal and my passion for liberty. 
Well, then, I declare that none of these motives have touched my soul with 
the slightest impression ; my life is for my country, my heart is exempt 
&om fear. 

" I have seen in the flattery which has been addressed to me, in the con- 
' cem of those who surrounded Danton, only signs of the terror which they 
felt, even before they were threatened. And T, too, have been the friend of 
Potion; as soon as he was unmasked I abandoned him. I have also been 
acquainted with Roland; ho breame a traitor and I denounced him. Dan- 
ton would take their place, and in my eyes he is but an enemy to his coun- 
try." 
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L^geiidre, appalled, immediately retracted, and trembling for bis life, like a 
whipped spaniel, croucbed before the terrible dictator. At that moment St. 
Just came in, and re-ad a long report against ibe members under arrest. 
The substance of the vague and rambling charges was that tliey had been 
bought up by the aristocrats and were enemies to their country. The As- 
sembly listened without a murmur, and then unanimously, ami even with 
applansi', voted the impeachment of Danton and his friends. " Every one 
sought to gain time with tyranny, and gave up others' heads to save his 
own."* 

The Dantonists were men of mark, and they now drank deeply of that 
bitter chalice which they had presented to so many lips. Camille Desmou- 
lins, young, brilliant, enthusiastic, was one of the most fascinating of men. 
His youthful and beautiful wife, Lucile, he loveJ to adoration. They had 
one infant child, Horace, their pride and joy. Camille was asleep in the 
arms of his wife when the noise of the butt end of a ipusket on the threshold 
of his dour aroused him. As the soldiers presented the order for his arrest, 
he exclaimed, in anguish, " This, then, is the recompense of the first voice 
of the Revolution." 

Embracing hia wife for the last time, and imprinting a kiss upon the 
cheek of his child asleep in the cradle, he was hurried to pristm. Lucile, 
frantic with grief, ran through the streets of Paris to plead with Robespierre 
and others for her husband ; but her lamentations were as unavailing as the 
moaning wind. In the following tender strain Camille wrote his wife; 

"My prison recalls to my mind the garden where I spent eight years in 
beholding you. A glimpse of the garden of the Luxembourg brings back 
to me a crowd of remembrances of our loves. I am alone, but never have 
I been in thought, imagination, feeling nearer to yon, your mother, and to 
my little Horace. I am going to pa.ss all my time in pri-wn in writing to 
you. I cast myself at your knees; I stretch out my arms to embrace you; 
1 find you no more. Send me the glass on which are our two names ; a 
book, which 1 bought some days ago, on the immortality of the soul. I 
have need of persuading myself that there is a God more just than man, and 
that I can ni)t fail to see you again. Do not grieve too much over my 
thoughts, deaR'st; I do not yet despair of men. Yesl my beloved, we will 
see ourselves again in the garden of the Luxembourg. Adieu, Lucile! 
Adieu, Horace I I can not embrace you ; but in the tears which I shed it ap- 
pears that I press you again to my bosom. Thy Camille." 

Lucile, frantic with grief, made the most desperate efibrts to gain access 
to Robespierre, but she was sternly repulsed. She then thus imploringly 
wrote to him, 

" Can you accuse iis of treason, you who have profited bo much by the ef- 
forts we havp made for our country? Camilte has -seen the birth of your 
pride, the piiih you desired to tread, but he has recalletl your anuient friend- 
gbip and ehrunk from the idea of accusing a friend, a, companiup of \aa 1ft- 
* Migaet, p. Silt. 
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bors. That hand which has pressed yours has too soon abandoned the pen, 
since it could no longer trace your praise; and you, you send him to death. 
But, Robespierre, will you really acuomplisb the deadly projects which doubt- 
less the vile souls which surround you have inspired you with 7 Have you 
forgotten those bonds which Camille never recalls without grief? you who 
prayed for our union, who joined our hands in yours, who have smiled upon 
my son whose infantile hands have so often caressed you ? Can you, then, 
reject my prayera, despise my tears, and trample justice under foot? For 
you know it yourself, we do not merit the fate they arc preparing for us, 
and you can avert it. If it strike us, it is you who will have ordered it. 
But what is, then, the crime of my Camille ? 

" I have not his pen to defend him. But the voice of good citizens, and 
your heart, if it is sensible, will plead for me. Do you believe that people 
will gain confidence in you by seeing you immolate your best friends? Do 
you think that they will bless him who regards neither the tears of the 
widow nor the death of the orphan ? Poor Camille I in the simplicity of his 
heart, how far was he from suspecting the fate which awaits him to-day I 
He thought to labor for your glory in pointing out to you what was still 
wanting to our republic. He has, no doubt, been calumniated to you, Robes- 
pierre, for you can not believe him guilty. Consider that he has never re- 
quired the death of any one — that he has never desired to injure by your 
power, and that you were his oldest and his best friend. And you ai'e about 
to kill us both 1 B'or to strike him is to kill me — " 



The unfinished letter she intrusted to her mother, but it never reached 
the hands of Robespierre. The prisoners were soon taken to the Concier- 
gerie and plunged into the same dungeon into which thi y had thrown the 
Girondists. The day of trial was appointed without delay. It was the 3d 
of April. As the prisoners, fourteen in number, were arrayed before the 
Tribunal, the president, Hermann, inquired of Danton, in formal phrase, his 
name, age, anil residence, 

"My name," was the proud and defiant reply, "is Danton, well enough 
known in the Revolution. I am thirty-five years old. My residence will 
soon be void, and my name will oxi.st in the Pantheon of history." 

To the same question Camille Desmoulins replied, "I am thirty-three, a 
fatal age to revolutionists, — the age of the satia culotte Jesus when he died." 

The trial lasted three days, Danton, in his defense, stniggled like a lion 
in the toils. An immense crowd filled the court and crowded the surround- 
ing streets. The windows were open, and the thunders of his voice were 
frequently heard even to the other side of the Seine. The people in the 
streets, whom he doubtless meant to influence, caught up bis words and 
transmitted them from one to another. Some indications of popular sym- 
pathy alarmed the Tribunal, and it was voted that the accused were wanting 
in respect to the court, and should no longer be heard in their defense. 
They were immediately condemned to die. 

They were reconducted to their dungeon lo prepare for the guillotine. 
The fortitude of Camille Desmoulins was weakened by the streJigth of his 
domestic attachments. " Oh, my dear Lucile I Oh, m^ Sprave 1 wJaat will 
A A 
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become of them !" he incessantly cried, while tears flooded his eyes. Sei/^ 
ing a pen, he hastily wrote a few last words to Lucile, which remain one of 
the most touching memorials of grief. 

" r have dreamed," he wrote, " of a republic which all the world would 
have adored. I could not have believed that men were bo cruel and unjust 
I do not diaaimulate that I die a victim to my friendship for Panton. I 
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thank my assassins for allowing me to die with PhiJippeaux, Pardon, my 
dear friend, my true life which I lost from the moment they separated us. 
I occupy myaelf with my memory, I ought much rather to cause you to 
forget it, my Lucile. I conjure you do uol call to me by your cries. They 
would rend my licart in thts depths of the tomb. Live for our child ; talk 
to him of me ; you may tell him what he can not understand, that I should 
have loved him much. Despite my execution, I believe there is a God, 
My blood will wash out my sins, the weakness of my humanity ; and wbat- 
ever I have possessed of good, my virtues and my love of liberty, God will 
recompense it. I shall see you again one day. 

" my Lucile, sensitive as I was, the death which delivers me from the 
sight of so much crime, is it so great a misfortune ? Adieu, my life, my 
soul, my divinity upon earth I Adieu, Lucile ! my Lucile 1 ray dear Lucile ! 
Adieu, Horace ! Annette ! Adfele ! Adieu, my father 1 I feel the shore of 
life fly before me. I still see Lucile 1 I see her, my best beloved I my 
Lucile 1 My bound hands embrace you, and my severed head rests atili 
upon you its dying eyes," 

As Danton re-entered the gloomy corridor of the prison he said, " It was 
just a year ago that I was instnmiental in instituting tbe Revolutionary 
Tribunal. I beg pardon of God and men, I intended it as a measure of 
humanity, to prevent the renewal of the September massacres, and that no 
man should suffer without trial. I did not mean that it should prove the 
scourge of humanity," 

Then, pressing his capacious brow between his hands, he said, " They 
think that they can do without me. They deceive themselves, I was the 
statesman of Europe. They do not suspect the void which this head leaves," 

"As to me," he continued, in cynical terms, "I have enjoyed my mo- 
ments of existence well. I have made plenty of noise upon earth. I have 
tasted well of life. Let us go to sleep," and he made a gesture with head 
and arms as if about to repose his head upon a pillow. 

After a short pause he resumed, " We are sacrificed to the ambition of a 
few dastardly brigands. But they will not long enjoy the fruit of their vil- 
lainy. I drag Robespierre after me, Rol)espierre follows me to the grave," 

At four o'clock tbe executioners entered the Conciergerie to bind their 
hands and cut off their hair, 

"It will be very amusing," said Danton, "to the fools who will gape at 
us in the streets, but we shall appear otherwise in tbe eyes of posterity." 

When the executioners laid hold of Camille Desmoulins, he struggled in 
the most desperate resistance. But he was speedily thrown upon the floor 
and bound, while the pri.son resounded with his shrieks and imprecations. 
The whole fourteen Dantonisls were placed in one cart. Desmoulins seemed 
frantic with terror. He looked imploringly upon the crowd, and incessantly 
cried, 

" Save me, generous people I I am Camille Desmoulins, It was I who 
called you to arras on the 14th of July. It was I who gave you the nation- 
al cockade." 

He so writhed and twisted in tbe convulsions of his agony that his clothes 
were nearly torn from his back, Danton stood in moody silence, occasion- 
ally endeavoring to appease the turbulence of Desmoulins. 
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Herault de S^chelles first ascended the scaffold. As he alighted from 
the cart he endeavored to embrace Danton. The brutal executioner inter- 
posed. 

"Wretch," said Danton, "you will not, at least, prevent our heads from 
kiaaiug presently in the basket." 

Desmoulina followed next. In his hand he held a lock of his wife's hair. 
For an instant he gazed upon the blade, streaming with the blood of hie 
friend, and then said, turnmg to the populace, 

" Look at the end of the first apostle of liberty. The monsters who mur- 
der me will not survive me long." 

The axe fell, and his head dropped into the basket. Danton looked 
proudly, imperturbably on as, one after another, the heads of hid thirteen 
companions fi.'ll. He was the last to ascend the scaffold. For a moment 
he was softened as he thought of hia wife. 

" Oh my wife, ray dear wife," said he, " shall I never see you again ?" 
Then checking himself, he said, "But, Danton, no weakness." Turning to 
the executioner, he proudly remarked, " You will show my head to the 
people ; it will be well worth the display," 

Hia head fell. The executioner, seizing it by the hair, walked around 
the platform, holding it up to the gaze of the populaee. A shout of ap- 
plause rose from the infatuated people. "Thus," says Mignet, "perished 
the last defenders of humanity and moderation, the last who sought to pro- 
mote peace among the conquerors of the Hevolution and pity for the con- 
quered. For a long time after them no voice wjia raised against the dicta- 
torship of terror, and from one end of France to the other it struck silent 
and redoubled blows. The Girondists had sought lo prevent this violent 
reign, the Dantonists to stop it. All perished, and the conquerors had the 
more victims to strike, the more the foes arose around them." 

The Elobespierrians, having thus struck down the leaders of the moderate 
party, pursued their victory, by crushing all of the advocates of moderation 
from whom they apprehended the slightest danger. Day after day the 
guillotine ran red with blood. Even the devoted wife of Camille Desmou- 
lins, but twenty-three years of age, was not spared. It was her crime that 
she loved her husband, aud that she might excite sympathy for hia fate. 
Resplendent with grace and beauty, she was dragged before the Revolution- 
ary Tribunal. Little Horace was left an orphan, to cry in his cradle. Lu- 
cile displayed heroism upon the BcafFold unsurpassed by that of Charlotte 
Corday or Madame Roland. When condemned to death she said calmly to 
her judges, 

" I shall, then, in a. few hours, again meet ray husband. In departing 
from this world, in which nothing now remains to engage my affections, I 
am far less the object of pitj' than are you." 

Robespierre had been the intimate friend of Deamoulins and Lucile. He 
had often eat of their bread and drunk of their cup in social converse. He 
was a guest at their wedding. Madame Duplessia, the mother of Lucile, 
was one of the most beaiitiriit and accomplished women of France. In vain 
she addressed herself to Robespierre and all his friends, in almost frantia 
endeavors to save her daughter. 
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" Robespierre," she wrote to hirn. 
your best friend ; do yo» dea" 
Your mnater, Foiiqiiier Tinv 
fold. Two hours more s 
Tou are not a tiger in hu 



r-iic^ n}\i^T. HI iiiiii, in it not. eiioiipl- 
do yo'i desire also the blooil of h' 



viit uiuv/i. .ji 111.-- .vife, of my daughter? 
has just ordered her to be led to the scaf- 
will not be in existence. Robespierre, if 
! noi a tiger in numan snape, if the blood of Camille has not incbri- 
m to ihfi point of losing your reason entirely, if you recall still our 
evenings of intimacy, if you recall to yourself the caresses you lavished upon 
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tte liUle Horace, and how you deliglited to bold him upon your kne&s, and 
if you remember that you were to have been my son-in-law, spare an iimo- 
cent victim ! But, if thy fury is that of a lion, come and Uike us alao, my- 
self, Ad^le [her other daughter], and Horace. Come and War ua away with 
thy hands still reeking in the blood of Caniille. Come, come, and let one 
single tomb reunite us." 

To this appeal Robespierre returned no reply, Lucile was left to her fate. 
In the same car of the condemned with Madame Hebert she was conducted 
to the guillotine. She had dressed herself for the occasion with remarkable 
grace. A white gauze veil, partially covering her luxuriant hair, embel- 
lished her marvelous beauty. With alacrity aijd apparent cheerfulness she 
ascended the steps, placed her head upon the fatal plank, and a smile was 
upon her lips as the keen-edged knife, with the rapidity of the lightning's 
stroke, severed her head from her body. 

While these cruel scenes were transpiring in Paris, and similar scenes in 
all parts of France, the republican armies on the frontiers were stru^ling 
to repel the invading armies of allied Europe. It was the fear that internal 
enemies would rise and combine with the foreign foe which goaded the Rev- 
olutionists to such measures of desperation. They knew that the triumph 
of the Bourbons was their certain death. The English were now in posse* 
aion of Toulon, the arsenal of the French navy, which had been treasonably 
surrendered to an English fleet by the friends of the Bourbons. A republi- 
can army had for some months been besieging the city, but had made no 
progress toward the expulsion of the invaders. 

Napoleon Bonaparte, then a young man about twenty-five years of age 
and a lieutenant in the army, was sent to aid the besiegers. His genius soon 
placed him in command of the artillery. With almost superhuman energy, 
and skill never before surpassed, he pressed the siege, and, in one of the 
most terrific midnight attacks which ever has been witnessed, drove the 
British trom the soil of France. This is the first time that Napoleon appears 
as an actor in the drama of the Revolution. The achievement gave him 
great renown in the army. On this-occasion the humanity of Kapoleon was 
as conspicuous as his energy. He abhorred alike the tyrannic sway of the 
Bourbons and the sanguinary rule of the Jacobins. One of the deputies of 
the Convention wrote to Camot, then Minister of War, " I send you a young 
man who distinguished himself very much during the siege, and earnestly 
recommend you to advance him speedily. If you do not, he will most aa- 
Buredly advance himself." 

At St. Helena Napoleon said, "I was a very warm and sincere Bepubli. 
can at the commencement of the Revolution. I cooled by degrees, in pro- 
portion as I acquired more just and solid ideas. My patriotism sank under 
the political absurdities and monstrous domestic excesses of our legisla- 
tures. * 

■ Kapoteon U St. Helena, p. I3fi. 
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CHAPTER XXXVT. 

FALL OF KOBEriPIERRE. 

[iwxplicBble Character of Robeapierre. — Cecile Rcgnanll, — Ylfte id tionor of the Bnpreme Bein^. 
— Increue of Viiriims. — The Triumvirale. — SuBi>iciQnB uf Ruhpspicrre. — SiruRRlo between 
RobeapieiTfl and iht Committee uf Public Safviy.— CoDnpiracy a^inst Bubctipicrre. — Sestion 
at tlie 2Tlli of JuJv. — Ilobespierre soil his Frifntls arrested. — Efforts to save Kobespierre. — 
Peril of the Conruntiuu. — Execation of Robespierre and his Confcderaiea. 

KoBESPiEKRE, who was now apparently at llie height of his |Kiwer, is one 
of tlie moat inexplicable of men. Hia moral character was irreproachable; 
no bribes could corrupt him ; he sincerely endeavored to establish a repub- 
lic founded upon the basis of popular liberty and virtue ; and self aggrand- 
izement seems never to have entered into his aims. He was not a blood- 
thirsty man ; but was ready, with frigid mercileaaness, to crush any party 
which stood in the way of his plans. His soul appears to have been almost 
^ insensible to any generoua emotion as was the blade of the guillotine.* 
He seems to have mourned the apparent necessity of beheading Danton. 
Repeatedly he was heard to say, perhaps hypocritically, 

" Oh, if Danton were but honest ! If he were but a true Republican I 
What would I not give for the lantern of Diogenes to read the heart of Dan- 
ton, and Ivam if he be the friend or the enemy of the Republic V" 

Robespierre would gladly have received the aid of Danton's powerful arm, 
but, finding his old friend hostile to his measures, he pitilessly sent him to 
the guillotine. And yet there is evidence that he at times was very weary 
of that work of death which he deemed it necessary to proseeule.t 

" Death," said he, " always death ; and the scoundrels throw all the respon- 
sibility upon me. What a memory shall I leave behind me if this lasts! 
Life is a burden to me." 

On the 7th of May, 1794, Robespierre made a very eloquent speech in the 
Convention advocating the doctrines of a Supreme Being and the immortal- 
ity of the aonl. He presented the following decrees, which were adopted by 
acclamation : 

"j4i-/. 1 . The French people recognize the existence of the Supreme Being 
and the immortality of the soul. 

* " Mr. Alison gives currency to an airocioiu slander afcainKl Robespierre, for which he has 
■ilduced no aulhorily, and which is contradicled bv the whole evidence of Robespierre's life. 
' Hp (Philippe Kt:aUtd) was detained,' nays Alison, 'nbnve a quarter of an hour in front of the 
Pulnis Rojfll, hj order of Robespierre, who had onked in vnin fur the hand of hi« dau|;hter in mar- 
riaee, and had promised, if he would relent in that extremitj, to cxdte a mmall which would 
save his life." "—Lift of Robapinrre, bg G. II. Leati, p. 2fi5. 

f " Danton rei;arded the austere principles of Robespierre as folly. He thought that the Re- 
publicans could not maintain their power but by surrounding ihemselfes with the consideration 
which wealth confers, and he conseqaently ihooghl it neccssaij to close their e;es against the 
■uddcn acquisition of wealth of certain ReTolotionisls. Robespierre, on the contrary, flattered him- 
self that he could establish a republic in France based on lirtue, and when he was ihorouehly per- 
■ua>lt:d that Danton was an otatacle to that system he abandoned bim." — ^oyraphie Urivtrtillt. 
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"Art. 2. They a<rknowledge that the worship worthy of the Supreme Be- 
ing is one of the duties of man." 

There were some unavailing attempts now made to assassinate Robeapierre; 
one, very singular in its character, by a beautiful girl, C&ile Regnault, but 
seventeen years of age. She called at Robespierre's house and asked to see 
him. Her appearance attracted suspicion, and she was arrested. In her 




basket a change of clothea was found and two knives. She was led before 
the Tribunal. 

"What was the object of your visit to Robespierre?" the president in- 
quired. 

" I wished," she replied, " to see what a tyrant was like." 
"Why did you provide yourself with the change of clothes?" 
" Because," she calmly replied, " I expected to be sent to prison and then 
to the guillotine." 

" Did you intend to stab Robespierre ?" 

" No," she answered, " I never wished to hurt any one in my life." 
"Why are you a Royalist?" the president continued. 
"Because," she replied, "I prefer one king to sixty tyrants." 
She was sent to the guillotine with all her family relations. The conduct 
of this girl is quite inexplicable, and it is doubted whether she seriously con- 
templated any crime. Wlipn she called to sec Robespierre sfie kft her knife 
in her room in a hasht ! Eight carts were filled with victuns to avenge this 

Robespierre was now so popular with the multitude that all Paris rallied 
around him with congratulations. 

The 8th of Mny was appointed as a festival in honor of the Supreme Be- 
ing. Robespierre, the originator of the movement, was chosen President of 
the Convention, that be might take the most conspicuous part on the occa- 
aion. The morning dawned with unusual splendor. For that one day tho 
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guillotinii was ordered to rest. An jiinphitheaire was erected in the centre 
of the garden of the Tuilerie-s, and tbe sjjacious grounds were crowded with 
a rejoicing concourse. The celebrated painter David had arranged the f^te 
with the highest embellishments of art. At twelve o'clock Robespierre as- 
cended a pavilion and delivered a discourse. 

"Republican Frenchmen," said he, "the ever fortunate day which the 
French people dedicated to the Supreme Being has at length arrived. Nev- 
er did the world which he created exhibit a spectacle ao worthy of his atten- 
tion. He has beheld tyranny, crime, and imposture reigning on earth. He 
beholds at this moment a whole nation, aasailed by ail the oppressors of 
mankind, suspending the course of its heroic labors to lift its thoughts and 
its prayers toward the Supreme Being who gave it the mission to undertake 
and the courage to execute them." 

Having finished his brief address, he descended and set fire to a colossal 
group of figures representing Atheism, Discord, and Selfishness, which the 
idea of a God was to reduce to ashes. As they were consumed, there ap- 
peared in theirplace, emerging from the flames, the statue of Wisdom. After 
music, songs, and sundry symbolic ceremonies, an immense procession was 
formed, headed by Robespierre, which proceeded from the Tuileries to the 
Cbamp de Mars. Here, after the performance of pageants as imposing as 
Parisian genius couid invent and Parisian opulence execute, the procession 
returned to the Tuileries, where the festival was concluded with public di- 
versions.* 

The pre-eminence which Robespierre assumed on this occasion excited 
great displeasure, and many murmurs reached his ears, Robespierre, the 
next day, entered complaints against those who had murmured, accused 
them of being Dantonists and enemies of the Revolution, and wished to send 
them to the guillotine. Each member of the Convention began to feel that 
hia head was entirely at the disposal of Robespierre, and gradually became 
emboldened to opposition. 

The legal process by which victims were arrested and sent to the guillo- 
tine had now become simple and enei^tie in the extreme. Any man com- 
plained to the Committee of Public Safety of whom he would, as suspected 
of being unfriendly to the Revolution, The committee immediately ordered 
the arrest of the accused. The eighteen prisons of Paris were thus choked 
with victims. Each evening Fouquier Tinville, the public accuser, received 
from the Committee of Public Safety a list of those whom he was to take 
the next day to the Revolutionary Tribunal. If the committee, for any rea- 
son, had not prepared a list, Fouquier Tinville was allowed to select whom 
he pleased. To be siispecled was almost certain death. From the commence- 
ment of this year (1794) the executions had increased with frightful rapid- 
ity. In January eighty-three were executed ; in February, seventy-five ; in 
Mareh, one hundred and twenty-three; in April, two hundre-d and sixty- 

" " RobtBpiprre had a proili(rioiui force «t hia disposal. The lowwt ordrrs, wbii saw the Bov- 
olnlion in his person, Bup)>orlcd him »» ihc b^t represenutivo of iu doflrinflii and tnlercsts; the 
umed force of Paris, commanded by Henriot, was al his commmd. Rb had entire sway over 
tin Jacobins, whom he admltled and ejected at pieaaare ; all Importjint poeM were occupied by 
Ui creatDTOB ; he had fonned the BeTolalianarj TriboDal and tlie 
Wguil, p. 366. 
Vol. II. -a 
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three ; in May, three tiundred and twenty-four ; in Jtiop, six hundred and 
seventy-two; in July, eight hundred and thirty-five.* 

Carts were continually passing from the gates of the Conciergerie loaded 
with prisoners, who were promptly condemned and sent immediately to the 
scaffold. Maleaherbes, the intrepid and venerable defender of Louis XVI., 
living in retirement in the country, was dragged, with all his family, to the 
scaffold. If a man were rich, he was suspected of aristocracy and was sent 
to the guillotine. If he were learned, his celebrity exposed him to suspicion, 
and his doom was death. If he were virtuous, he was accused of sympathy 
for the victims of the guillotine, and was condemned to the scaffold. There 
was no longer safety but in vice and degradation. The little girls who had 
been led by their fathers to attend a ball given by the King of Prussia at 
Verdun were all arrested, brought to Paris, and condemned and executed. 
" The eldest," says Lamartine, " was eighteen. They were all clothed in 
white robes. The cart which carried them resembled a basket of lilies 
whose heads waved to the motion of the arm. The affected executioners 
wept with them." Josephine Beauhamais, afterward the bride of Napoleon, 
was at this time in one of the dungeons of Paris, sleeping upon a wretched 
pallet of straw, and expecting daily to be led to execution. 

Hobeapierre, St. Just, and Couthon were the three leading men in the 
Committee of Public Safety, and were hence called the Triumvirate. All 
began now to be weary of blood, and yet no one knew how to stem the tor- 
rent or when the carnage would cease. The Reign of Terror had become 
almost as intolerable aa the tyranny of the old kings, but not fully so ; the 
Beign of Terror crushed thousands who could make their woes heard ; des- 
potism crushed millions who were dumb. There was no hope for Pranet, 
but in some energetic arm which, assuming the dictatorship, should rescue 
liberty from the encroachments of kings and from being degraded by the 
mob. Robespierre was now the most prominent man in France and the 
most popular with the multitude. His friends urged him to assume the 
dictatorship. 

Jealousy of Robespierre's ambition now began to arise, and his enemies 
rapidly increased. Whispers that he had become a traitor to the Republic 
and was seeking kingly power began to circulate. Popular applause is pro- 
verbially fickle. Robespierre soon found that he could not carry his meas- 
ures in the Committee of Public Safety, and, disgusted and humiliated, he 
absented himself from the sittings. He attempted to check the effusion of 
blood, but was overruled by those even more pitiless than himself. He now 
determined to crush the committee. Political defeat was death. lie must 
either send the committee to the scaffold or bow his own head beneath the 
knife. It was a death-struggle short and decisive. Pretended lists were 
circulated of the heads Robespierre demanded. Many in the Convention 
were appalled. Secret nightly councils were held to array a force against, 
him. The mob of Paris he could command. Henriot, the chief of the mil- 
itary force, was entirely subservient to his will. He reigned supreme and 
without a rival in the Jacobin Club. Hia power was apparently redsUeu.- 
But despair nerved hia foes. 

* Thlen, vol. Ui., p. GB. note from Qnarterlj Heriew. 
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Three very able men, awustomecl lo command — Tallien, Barraa, aud Fr^- 
roD— headed the conspiracy against Robespierre. The party thus organized 
was called the Thermidorien, because it was in the month of Tbermidor 
(July) that they achieved their signal victory, and, trampling upon the 
corpse of Robespierre and of his adherents, ascended to power. But nearly 
all these men, of all these parties, seem to have had uo sense whatever of 
responHibility to God, or of Christianity as the rule of life. They had one 
and all rejected the Gospel of our Savior, and had accepted human phi- 
losophy alone as their guide. They were men, many of them, great in 
ability, illustrioiLS in many virtues, sincerely loving tlieir country, and too 
proud to allow themselves to be degraded by bribes or plunder. As the 
general on the battle-field will order movements which will cut down thou- 
sands of men, thus did these Revolutionists, without any scruples of con- 
science, send hundreds daily to the guillotine, not from love of blood, but 
because they believed that the public welfare demanded the sacrifice. And 
yet there was a cowardly spirit impelling these massacres. No one dared 
speak a word in behalf of mercy, lest he should be deemed in sympathy 
with aristocrats. He alone was safe from suspicion who was merciless in 
denunciation of the suspected. It is, however, remarkable that nearly all 
the actors in these scenes of Llood, even in the hour of death, protested their 
conscientiousness and their integrity. 

Robespierre was now involved in inextricable toils. lie was weary of 
blood. The nation was becoming disgusted with such carnage.* He was 
universally recognized as the leading mind in the government, and every 
act was deemed hia act. His enemies in the Committee of Public Safety 
plied the guillotine with new vigor, knowing lliat the public responsibUity 
would rest on Robespierre. Robespierre was strongly opjwsed to that reck- 
less massacre, and yet dared not interfere to save the condemned. His own 
dearest friends were arrested and dragged to the guillotine, and yet Robes- 
pierre was compelled to be silent. Earnestly he was entreated to assume 

* Pmdhummc, a Rc]iiitilu'nn, who wrolo during tliia period nr oxritDmcnl, hiw 1i>f( nix rol- 
DDie* of the details of ihe Itei(.'n iif Terror. Tno of llieee cunliiiti an al|ihul>olical li«t of alt ihe 
pencils put to dcnih bj ibe Kcvululiunacy Ttibunula. He girca tbe fulluwiag appalling sUte- 
ment of the Tictims : 

Nobles 1,278 

Noblewomen 750 

Wimof laborera and Brtuain 1,167 

Nun* 360 

PrfaiB 1,188 

Men not noble 13,623 

Total sent to the guillotine 18,608 18,608 

Women who died of premMnre deliveij 8,400 

Women who died in (childbirth from grief S4S 

Women killed in Lb Vendfc 16,000 

CbUdren killed in La Vend* 23,000 

Hen slain in Ln Vendue 900,000 

Viciims under Carrier al Nnnres 3S.000 

Victims al Ltons 31,000 

Total 1,022,3B1 

This lift, erpnIlinK as ii is, does not indnde those muucrad in the priioiui ot thote shot M 
Toidon or Museilles. 
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the dictatorship, and rescue France from its measiirek'ss woe. Appareotlj 
he could have done it with ease. He refused ; persistently and reiterated ly 
refused. What were his motives none now can tell. Some say cowardice 
prevented him ; others affirm that true devotion to the Republic forbade 
him. The fact alone remains; he refused the dictatorship, saying again 
and again, " No I no Cromwell ; not even I myself." 

Robespierre retired for some weeks from the Committee of Public Safety, 
while blood was flowing in torrents, and prepared a very elaborate dis- 
course, to be delivered in the Convention, delending himself and assailing 
his foes. 

On the morning of the 26th of July Robespierre appeared in the Con- 
vention, prepared to speak. His Jacobin friends, forewarned, crowded 
around him, and his partisans thronged the galleries. Hia foes were ap- 
palled, and trembled ; but tliey rallied all their friends. It was a decisive 
hour, and life or death was suspended on its issues. The speech, which he 
read from a carefully-prepared manuscript, was long and exceedingly elo- 
quent. His foes felt that they were crushed, and a silence as of death for 
a moment followed its delivery. The printing of the speech was then voted, 
apparently by acclamation, and the order for its transmission to all the 
Communes of the Republic. 

The foes of Robespierre were now emboldened by despair. Their fate 
seemed sealed, and consequently there was nothing to be lost by any vio- 
lent struggle in self-defense, Cambon ventured an attack, boldly declaring, 
" One single man paralyzes the National Convention, and that man is Rob- 
espierre." Others followed with more and more vigorous blows. Robes- 
pierre was amazed at the audacity. The charm of his invincibibty was 
gone. It soon appeared that there was a strong party opposed lo Robes- 
pierre, and by a large majority it was voted to revoke the resolution to 
print the speech. 

Robespierre, mute with alarm, lefl the Convention, and hastened to his 
fHenda in the Club of Jacobins. He read to them the speech which the 
Convention had repudiated. They received it with thunders of applause 
and with vows of vengeance, Robespierre, fainting with exhaustion, aaid, 
in conclusion, 

" Brothers, you have heard my last will and testaments I have seen to- 
day that the league of villains is so strong that I can not hope to escape 
them, I yield without a murmur I I leave to you my memory; it will be 
dear to you, and you will defend it," 

Many were affected even to tears, and, crowding around him, conjured 
him to rally his friends in an insurrection, Henriot declared his readiness 
to march his trofips against the Convention, Robespierre, knowing that 
death was the inevitable doom of the defeated party, consented, saying, 

"Well, then, let lis separate the wicked from the weak. Free the Con- 
vention from those who oppress it. Advance, and save the country. If in 
these generous efforts we fail, then, my friends, you shall see me drink hem" 
lock calmly." 

David, grasping hia hand, enthusiastically exclaimed, "Robespierre, if 
yoix drink hemlodt, I will drink it with you." " Yea," interrupted a mul- 
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titude of voicea, "alll we all will perish with you. To die with you is 
to die with the people." 

One or two of Robespierre's opponents had followed him from the Con- 
vention to the Hiill of the Jacobins, Coulhon pointed them out and de- 
nouDced them. The Jacobins fell upon them and drove them out of the 
house wounded and with rent garments. With difficulty they escaped with 
their lives, Robespierre witnessed this violence, aud dreading the effects 
of a general insurrection, witiidrew his couaent to adopt means so lawless 
and desperate. He probably felt that, strongly supported as he was, he 
would be able the next day to triumph in the Convention. 

" At this refusal," says Lamartine, " honest, perhaps, but impolitic, Cof- 
finghal, taking Payan by the arm and leading him out of the room, said, 

" ' You see plainly that his virtue could not consent to insurrection. Well ! 
since he will not be saved, let us prepare to defend ouraelvea and to avenge 
him,'" 

The night was passed by both parties in preparing for the decisive strife 
of the nest day. The friends of Robespierre were active in concerting, in 
all the quarters of Paris, a rising of the people to storm the Convention, 
Tallien, Barras, Fn^rou, Foucht^, slept not. They were informed of all that 
had passed at the Jacobins, and their emissaries brought them hourly intel- 
ligence through the night of the increasing tumult of the people. They 
made vigorous preparations for the debate within the walla and for the de- 
fense of the doors against the forest of pikes with which it was about to be 
assailed. Barras was intrusted with the military defense. It was resolved 
that Robespierre should be cried down and denounced by internal tumult 
and not permitted to speak. Each party, not knowing the strength of its 
opponents, was sanguine of success. 

The morning of the 27th of July dawned, and as Robe.'ipierre entered the 
Convention, attired with unusual care, and with a smile of triumph upon his 
lips, silence and stillness reigned through the house. St. Just, in behalf of 
Robespierre, commenced the onset. A scene of tumult immediately ensued 
of which no adequate description can be given. Robespierre immediately 
saw that his friends were far outnumbered by bis foes, and was in despair. 
Pale and excited, he attempted to ascend the tribune. Tallien seized by the 
coat and dragged him away, while cries of Down with tJie tt/rant filled the 
house.* 

"Just now," shouted Tallien, taking the tribune from which he had 
ejected Robespierre, " I demanded that the curtain should be withdrawn ; it 
is BO ; the conspirators are unmasked and liberty will triumph. Up to this 
moment I had preserved utter silence because 1 was aware that the tyrant 
had made a list of proscriptions. But I was present at the sitting of the 
Jacobins. I beheld the formation of the army of this second Cromwell, and 
I armed myself with this poniard, with which to pierce his heart if the Na- 
tional Convention had not the courage to order his arrest," 

* The full report of this terrible scene, lu rontainei] in tbe Moniteur of iho 11th Thennidar. is 
one of the moxt exeitiiiR natTBtives in history. In the canllict Robeapicrre appears immeasurably 
tn|ierior to his opponpnic in dicniiy ind arpiment. Bat lie ia overwhelmed and cmthed by the 
generiU clamor. He smit-'tJ^eB valtunilj, and Tnllh like a strong man armed. 
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With these worcla he drew .1 'Inggcr and pointfid it menacingly at the breast 
of Robespierre. At tlie fwime time ho innved the arrest of Henriot and 
others of the lending men of iLat party. The motion was tnmiiltuously car- 
ried. In vain Robespierre attempted to gain a hearing. Cries of "Down 
with the tyrant" filleci the house, and meiiaws, reproaches, and insults were 
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heaped upon him without measure. The wretched man, overwhelmed by 
the clamor, turned pale with indignation, and shouted " President of assas- 
ains, will you hear me?" " Np! no! nol" seemed to be the unanimous re- 
aponae. In the midst of the uproar Louchet moved the arrest of Robespierre. 
The proposition was received with thunders of applause.* The brother of 
Robespierre, a young man of gentle, affectionate nature and many virtues, 
who was universally esteemed, now rose, and said, 

"I am as guilty us my brother. I have shared his virtues, I wish to 
share his fate." 

Robespierre instantly interposed, saying, " I accept my condemnation. 
I have deserved your hatred. But, crime or virtue, my brother is not guilty 
of that which you strike in me." 

Shouts and stamping drowned his voice. As cries of Vive la Republique 
rose on all sides, Robespierre quietly folded his arms, and, with a contempt- 
uous smile, exclaimed, "The Republic 1 it is destroyed; for scoundrels tri- 
umph." It was now three o'clock in the afternoon. The two Robespierres, 
Couthon, St. Juat, and Lebus were led by gens cCavmes from the Convention 
across the Place du Carrousel to the H6tel de Brionne, where the Commit- 
tee of General Safety were in session. A crowd followed the prisoners with 
derision and maledictions. As they entered the Carrousel a procession of 
carta, containing forty-five victims on their way to the guillotine, met them. 

After a veiy brief examination Robespierre was sent to the Luxembourg. 
His confederates were distributed among the other prisons of Paris. The 
Mayor of Paris and Henriot were in the mean time active in endeavora to 
excite an insurrection to rescue the prisoners. The following proclamation 
was issued from the Hotel de Viile : 

" Brothers and friends ! the country is in imminent danger ! The wicked 
have mastered the Convention, where they hold in chains the virtuous Rob- 
espierre. To arms 1 to arms ! Let us not lose the fruits of the 18th of Au- 
gust and the 2d of June." 

Henriot, waving his sword, swore that he would drag the scoundrels who 
voted the arrest of Robespierre through the streets tied to the tail of his 
horse. This brutal man was now in such a state of intoxication as to be in- 
capable of decisive action. Flourishing a pistol, he mounted his horse, and, 
with a small detachment of troops, galloped to the Luxembourg to rescue 
his friend. He was met on the way by the troops of the Convention, who 
had been ordered to arrest him. They seized him, dragged him from his 
horse, bound him with their belts, and threw him into a guard-house, almost 
dead-drunk. In the mean time the populace rescued all the prisoners, and 
carried them in triumph to the mayor's room at the Hotel de Ville. Robes- 
pierre, however, notwithstanding the most earnest entreaties of the Jacobins 
and the municipal government, refused to encourage or to accept the insur- 
rection, or to make escape from arrest. "Made prisoner," writes Lamar- 

• " In tlip hticht of the terrible conliici, wlifii Robc»pierre seamed depriirci by rage of the 
poirer of arliculalion, a voioe cripd oiil. ■ /( ■"» Danlon'i hlood thai •• rJtoldng you: Robespierre. 
indign&Dt, reccn-ercd his voice and mnrapo lo pxclnim, ' Danton ! la it, then, Damon you regret ? 
CowMd* I why did yoo not defend him f ' There was spirit, trath, and even dipni^ in this bitter 
rMori— the iMt words that Eobespierre ever spoke in public."— Qwwter^ Eaitui. 
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tine, " by command of hia enemies, he resolved either to triumph or fell 
sabmissive to the law only ; added to which, he firmly believed the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal would acquit him of all laid to his charge ; or, if not, and 
if even condemned to death, ' the death of one just man,' said he, ' is less 
hurtful to the Republic than the example of a revolt against the national 
representation.' " 

News was brought to the H6tel de Ville of the arrest of Henriot, Coffin- 
hal. Vice-president of the Revolutionary Tribunal, immediately rallied the 
mob, rushed to the Tuileries, released Henriot, who was by this time some- 
what sobered, and brought him back to the Hotel de Ville. Henriot, exas- 
perated by his arrest, placed himself at the head of his troops and marched 
with a battery against the Convention. At this stage of the affair no one 
could judge which party would be victorious. The city government, with 
the populaee at its disposal, was on one side ; the Convention, with its friends, 
on the other.* 

It was now seven o'clock in the evening, and the deputies of the Conven- 
tion, fully conscious of their peril, seemed almost speechleea with terror. 
Rob*>spierrc and his confederates were rescued and protected by the city 
government; the mob was aroused, and the National Guard, under their 
leader, Henriot, were marching against the Convention. The Revolutionary 
Tribunal, which alone could condemn Robespierre, it was feared would ac- 
quit him by acclamation. He would then be led back in triimiph to the 
Convention, and his foes would be speedily dragged to the guillotine. The 
dismal tolling of the tocsin now was heard ; in the Jacobin Club the oath 
was taken to live or die with Robespierre ; the rallying masses were crowd- 
ing in from the faubourgs; cannon were pointed against the Convention; 
and three thousand young students seized their arms and rendezvoused as a 
body-guard for Robespierre. 

In this critical hour the Convention, nerved by despair, adopted those 
measures of boldness and energy which could alone save them from destruc- 
tion. As they were deliberating, Henriot placed his artillery before their 
doors and ordered them to be blown open. The deputies remained firmly 
in their seats, saying, " Here is our post, and here we will die." The friends 
of the Convention, who crowded the galleries, rushed out and spread them- 
selves through the streets to rally defenders for the laws. Several of the 
deputies also left the ball, threw themselves among the soldiers, and, remon- 
strating with them, pointed to Henriot, and said, 

" Soldiers ! look at that drunken man ! who but a drunkard would ever 
point his arms against his country or its representatives? Will you, who 
have ever deserved so much from your country, cast shame and dishonor 
on her now?" 

The Convention had outlawed Henriot and appointed Barras to the com- 
mand of the National Guard in hia place. The soldiers began to waver. 
Henriot, affrighted, put spurs to his horse and fled. Barras, an enei^tic 
man, was now in command, and the tide had thus suddenly and strongly 

• The Miiie of the limea ij illnstraWd by the fact ihai Bsrr^re in reported lo hnvp cone to the 
ConTcntion wiih two sjipcohoii in bin pocket, one lEsailitic RobpBpiTTP and the oiher dpfending 
him. He knew not which partj would triumph, and lie was prepared to join ihe strongest. 




turned in favor of the Convention. It was now night, and the gleam often 
thousand torches was reflected from the multitudes surging through the 
Barras, on horseback, with a strong retinue, traversed the central 
quarters of Paris, rallying the citizens to the defense of the Convention. 
Eighteen hundred bold, well-armed men were soon marshaled before- the 
doors. With two other bamils he marched along parallel streets to the Place 
de Gr^ve, where he drove off the diwirderly crowd and secured all the ap- 
Bb 
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proaches to the Hotel de Ville. Hobeapierre was still in one of the rooms 
of the H6tel de Ville, surrounded by hia confederates and by the members 
of the city government. They implored bim to authorize an insurrection, 
assuring bim that hia name would rally the populace and rescue them all 
from inevitable death. But Robespierre persistently refused, declaring that 
he would rather die than violate the laws established by the people. 

A detachment of soldiers, sent by Barras, cautiously ascended the steps, 
and entered the Salk de I'Egalite to rearrest the rescued prisoners. As they 
were ascending the stairs Lebas discharged a pistol into bis heart and fell 
dead. The younger Robespierre leaped from the window into the court- 
yard, breaking his leg by bis fall. CoiRnhal, enraged in contemplating the 
ruin into which the drunken imbecility of Henriot had involved them, seized 
him and threw him out of a window of the second story upon a pile of rub- 
bish, exclaiming, 

" Lie there, wretched drunkard ! You are not worthy to die on a scaf- 
fold !" 

Robespierre sat calmly at a table, awaiting his fate. One of the yen* 
iTarmes discharged a pistol at him. The ball entered bis left cheek, fractur- 
ing his jaw and carrying away several of his teeth. His head dropped upon 
the table, deluging with blood the papers which were before him. The 
troops of the Convention now filled the Hotel de Ville, arresting all its in- 
mates. The day was just beginning to dawn as the long file of prisoners 
were led out into the Place de Grfive to be conducted to the hall of the Con- 
vention.* 

First came Robespierre, borne by four men on a litter. His fractured 
jaw was bound up by a handkerchief, which was steeped in blood. Couthon 
was paralytic in hia limbs. Unabie to walk, he was also carried in the arms 
of several men. They had carelessly let him fidl, and his clothes were torn, 
disarranged, and covered with mud. Robespierre the younger, stunned by 
his fall and with his broken limb hanging helplessly down, was conveyed 
insensible in the arms of two men. The corpse of Lebas was borne next in 
this sad train, covered with a table-cloth spotted with bis blood. Then fol- 
lowed St Just, bareheaded, with dejected countenance, his hands bound be- 
hind him. Upward of eighty members of the city government, bound two 
and two, completed the melancholy procession. 

It was five o'clock in the morning when the captives were led to the Tuil- 
eries. Li the mean time L^gendre had marched to the assembly-room of 
the Jacobins, dispersed them, locked their doors, and brought the keys to the 
President of the Convention. + 

Robespierre was laid upon a table in an anteroom, while an intenninable 
crowd pressed in and around to catch a sight of the fallen dictator. 1 'le un- 
happy man was overwhelmed with reproaches and insults, and feigned death 
to escape this moral torture. The blood was freely flowing from his wound, 

" Though it hM acneraJly been reprcBenled Ihnl Robespierre altemiileci lo rommit euiride, the 
CTidence now sfpius tn )>c mnclasiTe thnt he did nnl, Sep Lninartine's Hinlorf of the Girond- 
ista, Tot. iii.. p. .'i27. 

t Lpir^ndrp, the bull: her, was adppiitvof (hcCniiTpiitiiin. Hf wasa miin orrxtrunrdiiiarv neire. 
Mid had been one of Ihe most farjoufl members of the BociL'ty nf Jacobins. — Bhi 
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coa^lating in his mouth, and choking him as it trickled down his throat 
The morning was intensely hot; not a breath of pure air could the wounded 
man inhale ; insatiable thirst and a burning fever consumed him ; and thus 
he remained for more than an hour, enduring the intenaest pangs of bodily 
and mental anguish. By order of the Convention, he and his confederates 
■were then removed to the Committee of General Safety for examination ; 
from which tribunal they were sent to the Conciergerie, where they were all 
thrown into the same dungeon to await their trial, which was immediately 
to take place before the Revolutionary Tribunal. 

A few hours of pain, anguish, and despair passed away, when at three 
o'clock in the altemoon the whole party were conveyed to that merciless 
court which was but the last stepping-stone to death. The trial lasted but 
a few moments. They were already condemned, and it was only necessary 
to prove their identity. The Convention wa-s victorious, and no man of the 
Eevolutionary Tribunal dared to resist its will. Had the Commune of Paris 
conquered in this strife, the obsequious Tribunal, with equal alacrity, would 
have consigned the Deputies to the guillotine. 

At five o'clock the carts of the condemned received the prisoners.* The 
long procession advanced through the Rue St. Honor^ to the Place de la 
Revolution. The fickle crowd thronged llie streets, heaping imprecations 
upon the man to whom they would have shouted hosanna had he been a 
victor. Robe-spierrc, his brother, Coutlmn, Henriot, all mangled, bleeding, 

■ Thcri! ie sum? I'onrution rw)iectinti the dales uf iIickc erents; bui we follow the date* u 
frivcn by Lamortinc, 
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and with broken bones, were thrown into the first cart with the coTpse of 
Lebas. Aa the cart jolted over the pavement shrieks of anguish were ex- 




torted from the victims. At six o'clock they reached the steps of the guil> 
lotine. Robespierre ascended the scaffold with a firm step ; but, as the exe- 
cutioner brutally tore the bandage from his inflamed wound, he uttered a 
shriek of torture which pierced every ear. The dull sullen sound of the 
falling axe was heard, and the head of Robespierre fell ghastly into the bas- 
ket For a moment there was silence, and then the crowd raised a shout as 
if a great victory had been achieved and the long-sought blessings of the 
Revolution attained,* 

Thus died Robespierre, in the thirty-fifth year of his age. His character 
will probably ever remain a mystery. " His death was the date and not the 
cause of the cessation of terror. Deaths would have ceased by his triumplis, 
aa they did by his death. Thus did Divine justice dishonor his repentance. 



" "Robespierre," said Napoleon, 
BeTolutlon. He opposed trying Ibe 
publicly maintained the exiatoncc of 
Neither was he oF opinion that it whs necpssi 
others. Moral, for example, mainlained (hi 
should fall. RobeHpierro wanted to procli 
dicnlous mockery of trpn^; him. Robespi 



Lf as by DO mean! 
leen. He was t 
Supreme BeinK 



le worst character who fibred in the 
aa atheist ; on the contrary, he had 
opposition to many of hia coUeapiea. 
all priesiB and nobles, like many 
it was necessary that six hundred thousand hrails 
the kin); uD outlaw, and not to go throueh the ri- 
-, but ho wng incorrupti- 



ble, and incapable of robbinc or caosinji the deaths of others either from perHiilal Pi 
sire of enriching; bim^'clf. He was an enthogissl, but one who really believed that he was aclinti 
rifcht, and died not wonh a son. In some respects Robespieire ma; be (aid to hare been bq boa- 
eet mati."—Napokim at Si. Ilelena, p. C90. 
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nnd cast misfortune on his good intentions, making of his tomb a gulf filled 
up. It has made of his memory an enigma of which biatorj trembles to pro- 
nounce the solution, fearing to do him injustice if she brand it as a crime, or 
to create horror if she should term it a virtue. This man was, and must 
ever remain, shadowy and undefined."* 

Twenty-two were beheaded with Robespierre, The nest day seventy who 
were arrested at the Hotel de Ville were sent to the guillotine. The follow- 
ing day twelve more bled upon the scaffold. In three days one hundred 
and fourteen perished, untried, by that tyranny which had supplanted the 
tyranny of Eobe8pieiTe.+ 
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THE THEBMIDORIAN3 AND THE JACOBINS, 

The Reign of Committepi. — The Jamftm Dorit. — Tbe RcBrtion. — Motion sf^nst Fouqnier 
Tin>ille, — Apotheosis of Roiusesa. — Battle of Flenrns. — Brutal Order of the Committee of 
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The fall of Robespierre was hailed with general enthusiasm, for he was 
believed to be the chief instigator of that carnage which, in reality, at the 
time of his fall, he was struggling to repress. There were now in the Con- 
vention the headless remains of four parties, the Girondists, Hebertists, Dan- 
tonists, and Robespierrians. The able leaders of all these parties had, each 
in their turn, perished upon the scaffold. There now arose from these ruins 
a party, which was called, as we have before remarked, Thermidorians, from 
the month Thennidor {July), in which its supremacy commenced. A new 
government was immediately and noiselessly evolved, the result of necessity. 
The extreme concentration of power in the Committee of Public Safety, over 

" History of iho Girondists, by LamBrtine, vol. ili., p. 63B. 

t " Mirabcan, Marat, Brissot. Dantoii, Rohespierre icere all heads cut off in succession ; and 
all succeediuB heads were Raved only by hayinfj recoursB 10 one head and one arm in the Em- 
peror Napoleon." — £j/i oarf Workt of John Adaiai, vol. vi., p. 517. 

Thongh Mirabean died a natural death, he would unquestionably have been guillotined had be 
lived a few months toti|ter. 

Meda, iho officer of ihe Convention who arrested Rohcapierre and hi* associales at the Hfilel 
de Ville, thus describes the event: "The head of my column moved fora-ard; a terrible noise 
eniued ; my ten pieces of artillery were brought forward and ready ; those opposed to me iti like 
manner. I threw myself belweeo the two linos. I flew to the cannoneers of the enemy. I spoke 
to them of their country; of Ihe respect due to the national representation ; in short, I do not 
weU remember what I Haid, bnt Ihe result was that Ihey all caioe over to as. I instantly dis- 
monnted, seized my pistols, addressed myself to my firenadier^, and made for the stair-caie of 
the Hfltel do Ville." He describes the manner in which he forced his way up the stairs, broke 
open the door, and found about fifty people assembled in the room in itreat confusion. Robes- 
]>ierni was sitting at a table, his bead leaning u{ian bin hand. " I mshed upon him," he conlin- 
nes, in his narrative, "presented my sabre to his breast, 'Yield, traitor,' I cried. 'It is Ihou 
art the traitor,' he replied, ' and I will bare ihee shot.' I instantly drew out one of my pistols, 
Mid fired at him. I aimed at his breast, but the ball hit him about the chin, and shattered all 
Us left jaw. He fell from his chair. Al the sound of the explosion his brother threw himself 
through the window. The uproar was immense. I cried ' Vivt la Btpabli^ f " 
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which Robe!?pi(.'rrc bail l)cc!i 8U]i]io8i.-(l lo rule as a dictator, was uow succeed- 
ed by a dissc'tn illation of power, wiiio and ineflective. Sixteen committeea 
became llie executive of France ; one Aswmbly its legislative power. These 
committees were composed of members numbering from twelve to fifty. The 
Committee of Public Welfare contained twelve, and superintended military 
and diplomatic operations ; that of General Safety sixteen, and had the di- 
rection of the police ; that of Finance forty -eight Such was the new gov- 
ernment, under which, after the fall of Eobespierre, the Eepublic struggled 
along. 

The horrors of the Reign of Terror were now producing a decided reac- 
tion. Many of the young men of Paris, who abhorred the past scenes of vi- 
olence, organized themselves into a band called the Jeunesse Dor^e, or Qildcd 
Youth, and commenced vigorous opposition to the Jaa>bius. They wore a 
distinctive dresa, and armed themselves with a short club loaded with lead. 
Frequent conflicts totik place in the streets between the two parties, in which 
the Jeunease Doree were generally victorious. The Terrorists having be- 
come unpopular, and being in the decided minority, the guillotine was soon 
allowed to rest. Mercy rapidly succeeded cruelty. The captives who crowd- 
ed the prisons of Paris were gradually liberated, and even the Revolution- 
ary Tribunal was first modified and then abolished. 

The reaction was so strong, annulling past decrees, liberating suspected 
Loyalists, and punishing violent Revolutionists, that even tuany of the true 
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friends of populiir righui were alannfd lest tin; iiatitiii should drift back 
again under the swaj of old feudal despotism. M. Fr^ron, in the tbilowing 
lenna, moved, in the Convention, an act of accusation against the execrable 
Fouquier Tinville, who had been public accuser: 

" I demand that the earth be at length delivered from that monster, and 
that Fouquier be sent to hel!, there to wallow in the blood be has shed." 

The decree was passed by acclamation. In the space of eight or ten days 
after the fall of Robespierre, out of leu thousand suspected persons not one 
remtdnediu the prisons of Paris.* For many weeks nothing of moment oc- 
curred ill the Convention but the petty strife of factions. On the 11th of 
October the remains of Rousseau were transfrrn-d to the Pantheon with all 
the accompaniments of funeral pageantry. They were deposited by the side 
of the remains of Voltaire. Upon his tomb were inscribed the words, "Here 
reposes the man of nature and of truth." 

About a month before the fall of Robespierre, on the 26th of June, the 
celebrated battle of Fleunia was fought. The sanguinary engagement ex- 
tended along a semicircle nearly thirty miles in extent. The French had 
brought up about eighty thousand troops to oppose an equal number of the 
Allies. The French, under Pichcgru, were victorious at every point, and 
the Allies were compelled to retreat. They rallied for a short time in the 






LTieinity of Brussels, but were soon again compelled to letire, and all Bel- 
gRm fell into the hands of the Republicans. 
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About the middle of July two armies of the Freonh, amounting to one 
liiiudrcd and fifty thousand, effected a junction in the citj of Brussels. The 
Committee of Public Safety had passed an inhuman decree that no quarter 
should be given to the English, The soldiers refused obedience to this de- 
cree. A sergeant, having taken some English prisoners, brought them to 
an officer. 

" Why did you spare their Uvea '!" the officer inquired. 

" Because," the sergeant replied, " it was saving so many shots." 

"True," rejoined the officer, "but the Hepresentatives will oblige us to 
shoot them." 

" It iH not we," retorted the sergeant, " who will shoot them. Send them 
to the Representatives. If they are barbarous enough, why, let them kill and 
eat them if they like."* 

While the French armies were gaining these signal victories all along the 
Rhine, war was raging with almost equal ferocity in the ravines of the Alps 
and at the base of the Pyrenees, as the Republicans struggled to repel the 
invading hosts of Austria, England, and Spain. 

The Thennidorians and the Jacobins were now the two great parties. 
struggling for power all over France. The Thermidorians were the mod- 
erate conservative party, and the ilacobins called them Aristocrats. The 
Jacobins were the radical, progressive, revolutionary party, and the Ther- 
midorians called them Terrorists. The more intelligent and reputable por- 
tion of the community were with the Thermidorians ; the women, weary 
of turmoil and blood, were tery generally with them ; and the very efficient 
military band of young men called the Jeunesse Doree (gilded youth), who be- 
longed to the rich and middle classes, were very efficient supporters of this 
party, hurling defiance upon the Jacfibins, and ever ready for a street fray 
with their clubs. The Jacobins were composed of the mob, generally head- 
ed by those vigorous, reckless, determined men who usually form what 
Thiers calls "the ferocious democracy." FriSron's journal, Tlie Orator of the 
People, was the eloquent advocate of the Thermidorians, now rising rapidly 
to power, and it lanched incessant and merciless anathemas against the rev- 
oluHonary canaille. The females who advocated Jacobinism were called Oie 
furies of l}t€ guillotine, because they had frequently formed circles around the 
scaflfoid, assailing the victims with ribald abuse. These two parties were so 
equally divided, and the strife was so fierce between them, that scenes of 
fearful uproar frequently took place not only in the Convention but through- 
out all France. The spirit of the Jacobins at this time may be seen in the 
following brief extract from a speech of Billaud Varcnnes : 

" People talk," said he, " of shootings and drownings, but they do not rec- 
ollect that the individuals for whom they feel pity had furnished succors to 
the banditti. They do not recollect the cruelties perpetrated on our volun- 
teers, who were hanged upon trees and shot in files. If vengeance is de- 
manded for the banditti, let the families of two hundred thousand Republic- 
ans, mercilessly slaughtered, come also to demand vengeance. The course 
of counter-revolutionists is known. When, in the time of the Constituent 
Aaeembly, they wanted to bring the Revolution to trial, they called the Jao- 
• Tbiere, vol. iii., p. 84, 
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obiua dkiuiyuii'Zfrx and shot them in the Field of Mars. After the 2d of 
September, wUl-h ihey wanted to prevent the establishment of the Republic, 
ihey called them ijmtffers of blood and loaded them with atrocious caJumuies. 
They are now recommencing the same machinations ; but let them not ex- 
pect to triumph. The Patriola have been able to keep silence for a moment, 
but the lion is not dead when he slumbers, and when he awakea he exter- 
minates all his enemies. The trenches are open, the Patriots are about to 
rouse themselves and to resume all their energy. We have already risked 
our lives a thousand times. If the scaflbld awaits us, let us recollect that 
it was the scaffold which covered the immortal Sidney with glory." 

This speech, reported in the journal of the Jacobins, called the Journal de 
la Montagne, created great excitement, and gave rise to one of the stormiest 
debates in the Convention. The Jacobins were accused of wishing to di- 
rect the mob against the Convention. They, on the other hand, accused the 
Thermidoriana of releasing well-known Royalists from prison, and of thus 
encouraging a counter-revolution, l^gendre, speaking in behalf of the 
Thermidorians, in reply to the Jacobins, said, 

"What have you to complain of, you who are constantly accusing us? 
Is it because citizens are no longer sent to prison by hundreds ? because the 
guillotine no longer dispatches fifty, sixty, or eighty persons per day ? Ah ! 
I must confess tiiat in this point our pleasure differs from yours, and that 
our manner of sweeping the prisons ia not the same. Wb have visited them 
ourselves ; we have made, aa far aa it was possible to do so, a distinction be- 
tween the Ariatocrata and the Patriots; if we have done wrong, here are our 
heads to answer for it But while we make reparation for crimes, while we 
are striving to make you forget that tlioae crimes are your own, why do you 
go to a notorious society to denounce us, and to mislead the people who at- 
tend there, fortunately in no great numbers? I move that the Convention 
take measures to prevent its members from going and preaching up rebel- 
lion at the Jacobins'." 

The conflict extended from the Convention into the streets, and for sever- 
al days there were serious riots. Angry groups in hostile bands paraded 
the gardens of the Tuileries and the Palais Royal — the parti-sans of the Ther- 
midorians shouting "Down vfitii the Terrorists and Bobespieire's taiV Their 
opponents shouted " The Jacobins forever/ Dovm with Vie Arieiocrale !" 

On the 9th of November there was a battle between the two parties in 
the Rue St. Ilonore, in and around the hal! of the Jacobins, which lastefl 
for several hours. A number of the women, called Furies of the Guillotine, 
who mingled in the fray, were caught by the Jeunesse Doree, and, in defiance 
of all the rules of chivalry, had their clothea stripped from their backs and 
were ignominiously whipped. It was midnight before the disturbance was 
quelled. A stormy debate ensued next day in the Convention. 

"Where has tyranny," said Rewbel, "been organized? At the Jacobins'. 
Where has it found its supporters and satellites? At the Jacobins'. Who 
have covered France with mourning, carried despair into families, filled the 
country with prisons, and rendered the Republic so odious that a slave, 
pressed down by the weight of his irons, would refuse to live under it? 
Tire Jacobins. Who regret the frightful government under which we have 
Vol. II.— H 
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lived ? The Jacobina. If you have not uow tho courage to declare your- 
selves, you have no longer a Republic, because you have Jacobina." 

Influenced by such sentiments, the Convention passed a decree " to cloae 
the door of places where factions arise and where civil war is preached." 




Thus terminated the long reign of l.lie Jacobin Club. The act was greetfid 
with acclaim by the general voice of France.* 

The French, who had twelve hundred thousand men under arras, were 
now in possession of all the important points on the Rhine, and every where 
held their assailants at bay.-f- The latter part of December, Pichegni, driv- 
ing ttfe allied Dutch, English, and Austrians before him, crossed the Meuae 
on the ice and entered Holland. The Republican party in Holland was 
numerous aud detested their rulers. They immediately prepared to rise and 
welcome their friends, the French. In this desperate situation the Stadt- 
holder implored a truce, offering as a condition of peace neutrality and in- 
demnification for the expenses of the war.ji Pichegrn refused the truce; 
but sent the terms of peace for the consideration of the government in Paris. 
The proffered terms were refused, and Pichegru w.is ordered to press on and 
' restore the Dutch Republic. At the head of two hutidred thousand troops 
he spread, like a torrent, over all Holland. He was every where received 
with open arms and as a deliverer. The Allies, with the emigrants, fled in 
all directions, some by land and some by sea. A portion of the Dutch fleet, 
at anchor near the Tcxel, was frozen in by the unparalleled severity of the 

• "This po]iul«r body hail powcrfull)- lU'rTpd the Rovoliilion whsn, in orir.T t« rpprl Europe, 
It wu ncceuary 10 place ihe goreninirm in the muldtudp, and lo aire tlic Repabtic all (he en- 
ergy of defeiuc ; bnt now ll only obatructed the new ordpr of ibini^B." — Mignet, 383. 

t "Al one linnFranoe had KTontccD hundred thoiuand Sghten on font." — TotilimffeoB, tdI. 
iii., p. IM. 1 Thieti, toI. UL, p. 186. 
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winter. A iqutdron of horae-arUUery galloped across the ic« and sum- 
moned it to aurreadcr. The fleet was compelled to strike its flags to these 
novel assailanta. On the 20th of Januarj, 1795, Pichegru entered Amster- 
dam in trimnpli. The inbabitanta crowded from the walls to meet bim, 
ahouting " TIte French Republic forever / Liherly fortyr !" 




Holland, organizing as the Republic of the United Provinces, on the 16th 
of May entered into an alliance offensive and defensive with the French Re- 
public, to be perpetual during the continuance of the war. The two infant 
republics needed mutual support to resist the combined monarchies of En- 
gland and the Continent.* 

While Pichegru was gaining such victories on the Lower Rhine and in 
Holland, Kleber was also, on the Upper Rhine, driving the Anstrians before 
bim. He boldly crossed the river in the impetuous pursuit, and carried the 
horrors of war into the enemies' country. Soon, however, he was crowded 
with such numbers of antagonists that he was compelled, in his turn, to 
commence a retreat. Again, re-enforcements arriving, be assumed the offens- 
ive. Thus the tide of war ebbed and flowed. 

Prussia, alarmed by these signal victories of the Republican troops, and 
threatened with invasion, was anxious to withdraw from the coalition. The 

• " The first act of the RepresentativeB wns to pnhlish h proclBmntion. in which they deelared 
that they would rwpcol oil iiriTBle properly, excpiing, however, thnl of ihe SladthoIclCT-, th«t 
the Utter, beinc the only fbc of the French Re|)ublic, his property belun(red to the conqnerora aa 
an iDdemnlflcatlon for the expenses of the war ; rhai iho French entered an friends of the Baia- 
rlan nation, nottolmiwticupon it anyrelipon orany formof (tovemmcni whatever, but to deliver 
it ttam itB opprenMm, and to cunfur n]Kin it ihe means of exprcsslac jig wiebeB. Tlits proeUma- 
lip by i'»rreii|>anJin|i nrts, produced a moat farorable impretaion." — ThUri, toL 
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J sent a commissioner to Pichegru's head-quarters to propose peace. 
The commissioners from the two countries met at Basle, and on the 5th c " 
April a treaty of peace was Bigned. The French agreed to evacuate the 
Prussian provinces they had occupied ou the right bank of the Hhine, and 
the Prussian monarchy agreed that there should be peace, amity, and a 
good understanding between the King of Prussia and the French Republic, 

Spain, also, trembling in view of the triumphant march of Dugoramier 
throagh the defiles of the Pyrenees, made proposals of accommodation, 
promising to acknowledge the Hepublic and to pay indemnities for the war. 
Peace with the Peninsula was signed at Basle on the 12th of July, This 
peace, which detached a Bourbon from the coalition, was hailed throughout 
France with transports of joy.* 

England, Austria, and Naples still remained firm in their determination 
to crush the Republic. William Pitt led the ministry with his warlike 
nd triumphed over the peaceful policy of Sheridan and Fox. 
He thus, for a quarter of a century, converted all Europe into a field of 
blood. Roused by the energies of Pitt, the English government organized 
a very formidable expedition, to be landed in La Vendfe, to rouse and rally 
the Royalists all over France, and thus to reinvigorate the energies of civil 
war. A squadron was fitted out, consisting of three 74-gun ships, two frig- 
ates of 44 guns, four frigates of 30 to 36 guns, and several gun-boats and 

* "Tuscsnv, forced, in sjiilc of bcreelf, to i:iva up her neulrilily bj llie Engliith embassador, 
who, ihreatenlni; hpr with nn En);li<h winadrDn, had allowed faer bat tvrelvB honrs lo decide, 
was impatient to rpsiime hor part, eii[iecially finee the French were at the pates of Gfiioa. Good 
underatanding and friendgbip were re-estabU»bcd bctweeo the two iialea."— TTUeri, vol. iii., p, 
280l 
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^H transports. This was the first d \ t> on which as soon aa t was established 

^B in France, was to be followed bj another The fleet came to anchor in the 

^B' Bay of Quiberon on the 25th of June. A motley mass of about seven 

^H thousand men were speedily landed ; the Royalists soon joined them, mak- 

^H ing an army of some thirteen thousand. General Hochc, who haJ for some 

^H time been valiantly and most humanely struggling for the pacification of 
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Ia Vend^, marched to repel tliem. A few bloody battles ensued, in which 
the unhappy invaders were driven- into a narrow peninsula, where, by a 
midnight assault, they most miBerably perished, A lew only escaped to 
the ships; many were drowned, and a large number were mercilessly put 
to the sword. The Convention had decreed the penally of death to any 
Frenchman who should enter France with arms in his hands. 

At Lyons there was a general rising of the Eoyalista and the reactionary 
party against the Revolutionists. The Royalists proved themselves not one 
whit behind the Jacobins in the energy with which they could push their 
Reign of Terror. Led by the priests, the Royalist mob broke into the pris- 
ons and murdered seventy or eighty prisoners who were accused of revolu- 
tionary violence. One prison was set on fire, and all its inmates perished 
miserably in the flames. 

The disturbances in Lyons were soon quelled, and Iloche, having anni- 
hilated the force which the English had landed in the Bay of Quiberon, 
gradually succeeded in introducing tranquillity into La Vendfe. Many of 
the Royalists came to his camp to seek terms of reconciliation with the Re- 
public 



CHAPTER XXXVnL 

DISSOLUTION OF THE CONVENTION. 

FKiniDe in Paris. — Strife between llic Jenneaac Dorde noii the Jacobins. — RioM. — Sreno in the 
Convention. — Wnr with the Allks. — A new Conciliation. — Insnrreciioo of ilio Si'Ctions. — 
Energy of GetiernI Bonaparte. — Di»corafiinra of the S«liona. — NarraliTo of the Duchess of 
Abrantes.— Clemencj of the ConrentiaD. — Its final Acta and Diaaolution, aad Establishment 
of the Dircctorv. 

Let us return to Paris. The unprecedented severity of the winter bad 
caused fearful suffering among the populace of Paris. The troubled times 
had broken up all the ordinary employments of peace. The war, which 
had enrolled a million and a half of men under arnia, had left the fields un- 
cultivated and deserted. A cruel famine wasted both city and country. 
The Jacobins, who, though their clubs were closed, still met at the comers 
of the streets and in the coffee-houses, look advantage of this public misery 
to turn popular indignation against the victorious Thermidorians. Tumults 
were again renewed, and hostile partisans met in angry conflicts. The 
young men of the two parties had frequent encounters in the pits of the 
theatres, bidding each other defiance, and often proceeding to blows. 

At the Thi^tre Feydeau, as in many other places, there was a bust of Ma- 
rat, who was still idolized by the Jacobins. The young men of the Jeunease 
Dor&, in expression of their detestation of Marat, and as an insult to the 
Jacobins, climbed the balcony, threw down the bust, and with shouts of ex- 
ecration dragged it through the mire of the streets. 

The Jacobins, exasperated, swore to avenge the insult. Strongly armed, 
they paraded the streets, carrying a bust of Marat in triumph, and swearing 
bloody vengeance upon any who might attempt to disturb their march. The 
fimmesa of the Convention alone averted a sanguinaty conflict. The public 
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sieged and insulted by haggard multitudes with petitions which assumed 
the tone of fiercest threats. Scenes of confusion endued which bade defiance 
to all law, and which there was no authonty to repress. 

On the 20th of May there was one of the moat fearful tumulia which the 
Revolution had yet witneaaed. At five in the morning the generak was 
beating in the public squares and the tocsin ringing in the faubourgs. The 
populace were rapidly mustering for any deeds of violence to which their 
leaders might conduct them. At eleven o'clock the Convention commenced 
its sitting. One of the members brought in a plan, which he had secretly 
obtained, of a very efficiently -organized insurrection. A crowd, mostly of 
women, filled the galleries. As the plan -was read, which appalled tbe dep- 
uties, the galleries vociferously applauded, Tbe Convention passed a few 
harmless decrees, such as, 1st, that the city government was responsible for 
any attack upon the Convention ; 2d, that al! the citizens were bound to re- 
ceive orders from the Convention; and 3d, that there should be no insur- 
rection. Tlieae decrees but provoked the derision of the galleries. The 
tumult now became so great, the women shouting "Bread I" and shaking 
their fiats at the president and the deputies, that all business was at a stand, 
and not a word of debate could be heard. 

At length, some soldiers were sent into the galleries with bayonets, and 
the women were driven into the streets. They soon, however, returned, 
aided by their friends. They battered down all the doors and broke in and 
filled the hall with an armed, shouting, brutal mob. Some of the citizens 
rallied for the defense of the Convention, and a fierce battle raged within 
the hall and around the doors. Pistols and muskets were discharged, swords 
clashed, bayonet crossed bayonet, while yells and shrieks and imprecations 
deafened the ear. Drunken women strode over tbe benches and clambered 
to the president's chair. A young deputy, Feraud, was stabbed, then shot; 
his head was cut ofl!", and, pierced by a pike, was thrust into the face of the 
president, Boissy d'Anglas, who most heroically maintained his post and his 
composure through al! these perilous scenes. For six hours the tumult 
raged unabated. It was now seven o'clock in the evening, and the mob 
drove all the deputies, like a flock of sheep, into the centre of the hall, sur- 
rounded them with bristling bayonets and pikes, and ordered them to issue 
decrees for the relief of the people. At length, near midnight, a detich- 
ment of the National Guard arrived, dispersed the crowd around the palace, 
and, entering the hall with fixed bayonets, scattered the rioters. Tranquil- 
lity being restored, one of the members rose and said, 

"It is then true that this Assembly, the cradle of the Republic, has once 
more well nigh been its tomb. Fortunately, the crime of the conspirators is 
prevented. But, Hepresentatives, you would not be worthy of the nation if 
you were not to avenge it in a signal manner." 

The rest of the night wa.s passed in devising schemes to crush the Jacobin 
power which had organized this insurrection. The Duchess of Abrantes, 
who was then in Paris, thus alludes to these events: " While the most 
frightful scenes," she writes, "were passing in the Convention, the respect- 
able inhabitants of Paris shut themselves up in their houses, concealed their 
valuables, and awaited, with fearful anxiety, the result. Toward evening 
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my brother, whom we had not seen during the day, came home to get some- 
thing to eat; he was almost famished, not having tasted food since the morn- 
ing. Disorder still raged, and we heard the most frightful noise in the 
streets, mingled with the beating of drums. My brother had scarcely finished 
his hasty repast when (jeneral Bonaparte arrived to make a similar claim 
upon our hospitality. He also had tjiated nothing since the morning, for all 
the restaurateurs were closed. He sfX)n dispatched what my brother had 
lelt, and as he was eating he told us the news of the day. It was most ap- 
Cc 
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palling ; my brother had informed us but of part. He did not know of the 
assaasi nation of the unfortuuute Feraud, whost: body had been cut ahnoet 
piecemeal. ' They took bis hL-;iil,' said Bonaparte, ' and presented it to poor 
Boissy d'Anglas, and the shock of this fiend-like act was almost death to the 
president in his chair. Truly,' added he, ' if we continue thus to sully our 
Revolution, it will be a disgrace to be a Frenchman.' "* 

Alarmed by the advance of anarchy, thu Convention immediately insti- 
tuted proceedings against several prominent Jacobin members, who were 
known to be ringleaders of the inHnrrection, They were arrested and con- 
signed to imprisonment in the Ciistle of Ilam. Palis was declar?d to be in 
a state of siege, and Pichegru, then in the full lustre of his glory, was ap- 
pointed commander of the armed force. The carriages which conveyed tht- 
arrested deputies to the Castle of Ham had to pass through the Elysian 
Fields. The Jacobins assembled in strong numbers and endeavored to res- 
cue them. The energy of Pichegru repelled the attempt. A fight ensued, 
with cannon and small arms, in wbii'h several lives were lost. 

While these melancholy scenes were transpiring in Paris, the combined 
fleets and armies of England, Austria, and Naples were fiercely assailing 
the Republic at every vulnerable point England, being undisputed mis- 
tress of the sea, had nothing tn fear from the conflagration which she was 
kindling all over Europe. To stimulate impoverished Austria to the war, 
the British government loaned her $23,000,000 (£4,600,000). She aug- 
mented her own naval force to a hundred thousand seamen, put into com- 
mission one hundred and eight ships of the line, and raised her land forces 
to one hundred and fifty thousand men.f 

The question to be decided was, whether France had a right to abolish 
monarchy and establish a republic. It is in vain for the Allies to say that 
they were contending against the outrages which existed in France, for 
their hostile movements preceded these scenes of carnage, and were the efli- 
cient cause of nearly all the calamities that ensued. And, deplorable as waw 
the condition of France during the Reign of Terror, even that reign was far 
more endurable by the masses of the people than the domination of the old 
feudal despotism. 

Carlyle makes the following appalling statement, the truth of which will 
not be denied by any careful student of the Old Regime : 

" History, looking back over this France through long times— back to 
Turgot's time, for instance, when dumb Drudgery staggered up to its king's 
palace, and, in wide expanse of sallow faces, squalor, and winged ragged- 
nesa, presented hieroglyphically its petition of grievances, and, for answer, 
got hanged on a new gallows forty feet high — confesses monmfully " ibat 
there is no pfriod in which the general tivevty-fi.ve millions of France suffered 
less than in this period which iheij named Oie Reign of Terror I 

" But it was not the dumb millions that suffered here ; it was the speak- 
ing thousands, and hundreds, and units, who shrieked and published, and 
made the world ring with their wail, as they could and should ; that is the 
.grand peculiarity. The frightfulest births of time are never the loud- 
• Memoirs of the Dnche,-J* d'Abrmiies. p. 90. 
t Thiers, toI. iii., p. 242. New Annnal Begiiler. 
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speaking ones, for these soon die ; tfaey are the silent ones, which live from 
century to century."* 

The Uoyaliat emigrants, taking advautage of the clemency of the Ther- 
midorians, began now to return to France in gi-eat numbera, and were very 
active every where in trying to promote a couuter-revolntioii, and in forming 
conspiracies to ovurlhrow the Republic and re-eatablish tlie Bourbons. They 
were supplied with immense sums of money to expend as bribes. 

A new Constitution waa formed to meet the new emergencies of the 
country. Instead of one General Assembly, they had two legislative bodies. 
The Senate, called the Council of Uw AncienU, consisted of two hundred and 
Hfly members, of at least forty yeare of age, and all were to be either 
widowers or mlirried; one third to be renewed every year. The lower 
bouse, called the Council of the Five JIundred, was to be composed of mem- 
bera of at least thirty years of age, to be renewed also annually by one 
third. Instead of an executive of sixteen committees, Jive Directors were 
intrusted with the executive power, to be renewed aunuiilly by one fifth. 
Thus organized, the ship of state was again launched upon its stormy voy- 
age, to encounter tempests wiihont and mutiny within. This Constitution 
was the work of the moderate Republican party, and restored the ascend- 
ency of the middle class. As such it was obnoxious to the Jacobins.t 
France was now so rent by hostile parties that no Constitution could long 
stand. 

The old Constituent Assembly had, by a decree which was intended to 
be very patriotic and self-denying, excluded itself from the Legislative As- 
sembly which waa to succeed it. This act, however, proved to be inju- 
dicious and disastrous. The Legislative Assembly, wishing to secure a ma- 
jority friendly to moderate Republicanism in the two bodies to be elected 
under the new Constitution, decreed that two thirds of their own members 
should be elected to the two new legislative bodies. This drcree, which was 
accepted with great unanimity by France as a whole, waw exceedingly ob- 
noxious to the Royalists and to the Jacobins of Paris, both of whom hoped 
to obtain a majority under the new Constitution. These two extremes now 
joined hands, and, as usual, appealed for support to insurrection and the 
terrors of the mob. There was no excuse for this violence, for the Constitu- 
tion was accepted almost unanimously by France, and the decrees by an im- 
mense majority. It was in Paris alone that there was any opposition, and 
even there the opposition was only to the decrees. Still, Royalists and Jaco- 
bins united to crush the will of the nation by a Parisian mob. 

Paris was divided in forty-eight electoral sections or wards. The section 
of Lepelletier was the focus of the gathering storm. The tocsin waa rung, 
drums beat, and armed bands collected. The Convention sent General Me- 
nou, a kind-hearted man, to surround this section and disarm it. Overawed 
by the high rank of the leaders, Menou parieyed with them, and, at length, 
alarmed by their numbers, their strength, and their determination, by a sort 
of capitulation disgraeefially retreated. 

• Carlyle'» Hislory of the Frfnch ReToliition. »ol. ii.. p. 4fiO. 

t "ThU CoilBtilutioii WHS the best, the wisesl, the mont liberal, and the tnoal prorident tbkl 
liHil ng yei b«en eBiabliblieil or projected ; il conlBined the reinlt of aix je*n' reTolutimuy and 
legislftlivp experience."— J/ijnM, p, 801. 
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Napoleon Bonaparte was then in Paris, out of employment, and was that 
evening at the Th^tre Feydeau. Some friends came and informed him of 
the scenes which were transpiring. He immediately left the theatre and 
hastened to the gallery of the Assembly, to witness the effect which would 
be produced upon that body by the tidings of the retreat of Menou.* 

He found the Assembly in great commotion. Some one had moved the 
arrest of Menou, and his trial lor treason. It was a scene of tumult and 
alarm, many speaking at once, Earras, who had acquired some reputation 
for intrepidity and energy, was appointed as chief of the forces in the place 
of Menou, Barras, who was well acquainted with the energetic character 
of Napoleon, and who probably saw him in the gallery, inmiediately re- 
quested that General Bonaparte should be appointed as hia second in com- 
mand. Barras knew his man, and was willing to surrender to the young 
brigadier-general the entire superintendence of the military arrangements to 
quell the revolt. 

The Convention had five thousand troops at its command. The sections 
now, with clamor and tumult, were marching upon them with forty-five thou- 
sand. Barras was a man of commanding stature and of powerful frame. 
Napoleon, though he had acquired at Toulon a high reputation in the army, 
was but little known in Paris. When Barras introduced to the Convention 
the young general, a small, slender, pale-faced, smooth-cheeked youth, who 
seemed to be not more than eighteen years of age, all were surprised. 
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But are you aware of the 



The president hesitated, and then continued, 
magnitude of the undertaking 7" 

Napoleon fixed that eagle eye upon him which few could meet without 
quailing, and replied, " Perfectly ; and I am in the habit of accomplishing 
tiiat which I undertake. But one condition is indispensable. I must have 
the unlimited command, entirely untrammeled by any orders from the Con- 



There was no time for debate ; and even the most stupid could see that in 
such an hour the public safety could only be secured by the prompt, concen- 
trated action of a single mind, sufficiently powerful to meet the emergency. 
The characteristic traits of Napoleon's character were perhaps never more 
conspicuously displayed than on this occasion — his self-reliance, his skill in 
the choice of agents, his careful preparation against the possibility of defeat, 
and his fortitude in doing whatever might be necessary for the accomplish- 
ment of his plans. 

Not a moment was lost. At Sablons, a few miles from Paris, there was a 
park of forty pieces of artillery. Napoleon dispatched a young soldier, 
whom he well knew, of moat chivalrous daring and impetuosity, Joachim 
Murat, to secure the guns. At the head of three hundred horse he was al- 
most instantly on the gallop, and arrived at Sablons just in time to rescue 
the artillery from a smaller band of the insurrectionists, who had also been 
dispatched to secure it. The guns were brought to the Tuileries. They 
were promptly ranged to sweep all the avenues leading to the Tuileries. 
The cavalry and a part of the infantry were placed in reserve in the garden 
of the palace and in the Carrousel. The Convention awoke fully to a sense 
of ita danger and to the energy of its commander when soldiers brought 
eight hundred muskets into the hall, with which the deputies were to arm 
themselves and advance to battle if necessary. Detachments of troops were 
dispatched to seize by surprise all the provisions and ammunition in Paris, 
and convey them to a safe d^p6t in the Tuileries. A hospital for the wound- 
ed was established in the palace, provided with necessaries for every emerg- 
ency. The troops of all kinds at Napoleon's disposal, variously estimated at 
from five to eight thousand, were strongly posted in the leading streets, at 
the bridges, in the Place Vendome, and in the Place de la Revolution, A 
strong detachment was sent to occupy the heights of Meiidon, Na]>oleon in- 
tending to retreat there, with the Convention, in case of defeat. One section 
in Paris Bad voted with the immense majority of the nation for the decrees. 
Chests of arms were sent to that section to arm the voters in defense of the 
laws. A detachment was sent to the road to St. Germain, to intercept any 
cannon from being brought from that direction. 

All this was accomplished in one short night, the 4lh of October, Napo- 
leon seeming to infuse his own energy into every one around him. In the 
mean time the sections, though by no means aware of the spirit they were 
doomed to encounter, were not idle. They had organized a kind of insur- 
rectionary government, outlawed the committees of the Convention, and had 
established a tribunal to punish those who should resist its sovereignty. 
Several energetic generals, Jacobins, and also Royalists, creeping from their 
retreats, offered their services to lead the attack upon the Convention, Gen- 
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eral Dauican, a Rojaliat, who bad been a general of brigade in the civil war 
which had desolated Lii Vendue, was appointed commander-in-chief of the 
forces of the insurrection. He had the National Guard, forty thousand strong, 
well armed, officered, and disciplined, under his command. The morning 
of the 5th dawned. 

The alarm-bells were now ringing and the gmerale beating. The armed 
hosts of the sections were mustering at their appointed rendezvous and pre- 
paring to march upon the Convention. The members, in their seata, in si- 
lence and awe awaited the assault, upon the issue of which their lives were 
suspended. Napoleon, pale, solemn, and perfectly calm, was waiting, re- 
solved that the responsibility of the first blow should fall upon his assail- 
ants, and that he would take the responsibility of the second. 

Soon the enemy were seen advancing from every direction, in masses 
which filled the narrow streets of the city. With miMic and banners they 
marched to attack the besieged on every side, confident, from their numbers, 
of an easy victory. They did not believe that the few and feeble troops of 
the Convention would dare to resist the populace of Paris, but cherished the 
delusion that a few shots from their own aide would put all opposition to 
flight. Thus unhesitatingly they came within sweep of the grapeshol with 
which Napoleon had charged his guns. The troops of tiie Convention stood 
firm. The insurgents opened a volley of bullets upon them. It was the 
signal for an instantaneous discharge, (Urect, sanguinary, merciless, from ev- 
ery battery. A storm of grape swept the streets. The columns of the as- 
Brants wavered, turned, fled, and still the storm pursued them. One of the 
strongest battalions of the insurgents had posted itself on the steps of the 
Church of Saint Roche, where it occupied a commanding position for firing 
upon the gunners of the Convention. Napoleon directed his artillery to ad- 
vance upon them by the cul de sac Dauphin, and immediately threw into 
their crowded rank.s a storm of grapeshot. The insurgents fought manfully 
for a time, but were soon compelled to retreat, leaving the steps of the church 
covered with the slain. As they fled, Napoleon pushed his artillery up the 
street, and, wheeling to the right and the left, swept the whole length of the 
Rue St, H: >nor^. In two hours the victory was achieved, forty thousand men 
were vanquished by five thousand, the streets were cleared, and Napoleon 
relumed in caim triumph to the Tuileries.* 

It is interesting to catch a glimpse of Napoleon in his domestic life at this 
time. The Duchess of Abrantes writes, "My parents arrived in Paris on 
the 4th of September. Two days after my father was very ill. Bonaparte, 
apprised by my brother, came immediately to see us. lie appeared to be 
affected by the state of my father, who, though in great pain, insisted on 
seeing him. He came every day, and in the morning be sent or called him- 
self to inquire how he had passed the night. I can not recollect his conduct 
at that period without sincere gratitude. * 

* There in no cxfl|ift<^ration in (he fullowini; nceount of the fimditiim of Frnnci? nt Ihi* tiop : 
"Since France hnd become Repiblii'nn every upcriei of evil hnd nerum iilatcd ujion ita devoted 
hcvl. Famine, a tolal equation of commerce^ civil war, attended bv itH nnuat aceoni|)nnimenlii — 
ronSafnallon, robberr, pillafte, and niiinlcr. Justice it» intemipled ; the sword of the law wield- 
ed bj iniquiEj; property 8 [w I iaied : rnnHwation rendered the order of the day ; the Bcaffbld per- 
manently erected ; calumnions denunt-ialinTui held in the hinhest estimation. Nothing waa wanl- 
iag to the gGDcral desolation." — IlitI, ite la Oiflr.,vol. ii., ji. 215, 216. 
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" He infurmed us lliat Paris was In siitili a state ;in must necessarily lead 
to a convulsion. The sections were in, if not open, at least almost avowe<l 
inHUrrectroii. The section Lepelletier, which was ours, was the most turbu- 
lent, and, in fact, the most to be dreaded. Its orators did not scruple to de- 
liver the most incendiary speeches. They asserted that the power of the 
assembled people was above the laws. 'Matters are getting from bad to 
worse,' said Bonaparte ; ' the counter-revolution will shortly break forth, and 
it will, at the same time, become the source of disasters.' 
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" As 1 have said, he came every day ; he dined with us and passed the 
eveiiiug iu the drawing-room, talking iu a luw tone beside the easy-chair of 
my mother, who, worn out with fatigue, dozed for a few moments to recruit 
her strength, for she never quitted my titther'a pillow. I recollect that, one 
evening, my Hither being very ill, my mother was weeping and in great 
tribulation. It was ten o'clock. At that time it was impossible to induce 
any of the servants of the hotel to go out after nine. Bonaparte aaid noth- 
ing. He ran down stairs and posted away to Dnchannais, whom he brought 
back with him in spite of his objections. The weather was dreadful ; the 
rain poured in torrents. Bonaparte had not been able to meet with a hack- 
ney coach to go to M. Duchannais; he was wet through. Yes, indeed, at 
that period Bonaparte had a heart susceptible of attachment. 

"Meanwhile we became more and more alarmed every day by the dan- 
gers which manifested themselves around us. Paris rung with the tumult 
of the factions, each of which drew the sword and hoisted its standard. 
Against the Convention, then the only real authority, were arrayed the sec- 
tions, whicJi for some days past again declared war against it, Paris resem- 
bled a garrison town. At night we heard the sentries calling to and an- 
swering one another, as in a besieged town. The strictest search was made 
for arms and ammunition. 

" For some years my mother had been subject to nervous paroxysms. At 
such times she disliked to have any body about her. On reaching the draw- 
ing-room I found her all in tears and in one of the most violent spasms. 
General Bonaparte was with her, endeavoring to soothe her. He told me 
that on his arrival he found her on the point of attacking the adjunct of the 
section to prevent hia entering my father's chamber. ' I should be glad to 
spare your mother such scenes,' said he ; ' I have not much influence, never- 
theless I will go myself to the section. I will see the president if possible 
and settle the business at once. Paris is all on fire, especially since this 
morning. It is necessary to be very cautious in every thing one does and 
in all one says. Your brother must not go out any more. Attend to oil 
this, for your mother is in a sad state.' 

"This was a dreadful night for my father. The next morning the ghie- 
rale was beat. The streets were already vety unsafe, though people were 
still passing to and fro in Paris, as though they were not going to cut one 
another's throats a few hours afterward. The tumult became very great at 
dusk ; the theatres were nevertheless open. Indeed, we are a nation of lu- 
natics ! 

" On the morning of the 12th Vend^miaire (October 4) Bonaparte, who 
had called according to custom, appeared to be lost in thought. He went 
out, came back, weut out again, and again returned when we were at our 
dessert, ' I breakfasted very late,' said he, ' at Bourrienne's. They talked 
polities there till I was quite tired of the subject. I will try to learn the 
news, and if I have any thing interesting I will come and tell you.' 

"We did not see him again. The night was tumultuous, especially in 
our section. The whole Rue de la Loi was bristling with bayonets. Barri- 
cades were already set up in our streets. On the morning of the 13th (Oc- 
tober 6) my father was very ill. For some hours we flattered ourselves that 
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mailers would be adjusted between the Convention and the rebels; but 
about Liiir [jiist four ibi; firing of the cannon began. The effect on my poor 
father was ttirribie. He gave a, piercing ahriek, calling for assistance, aud 
was seized with the most violent delirium. All the scenes of the Revolution 
passed in review before him, and every discharge that he heard waa a blow 
struck at him personally. What a day I what an evening I what a night! 
Every pane of glass was broken in pieces. Toward evening the section 
fell back upon us. The fighting was continued almost under our window, 
but when it h:itl come to St. Roche wc imagined that the house was tumbling 
about our ears, 

" My father was in the agonies of death ; he shouted, he wept. Never, 
no, never, shall I suffer what I did during that terrible night. Next day 
tranquilHty was restored, we were told, in Paris. I can scarcely give any 
account of the 14th. Toward evening Bonaparte came for a moment ; he 
found me dissolved in tears. When he learned the cause his cheerful and 
open countenance suddenly changed. My mother entered at that moment. 
She knew no more than I how important a part Bonaparte had played on 
that great day. ' Oh 1' said my mother, ' they have killed my husband. 
You, Napoleon, can feel for my distress. Do you recollect that on the first 
Prairial, when you came to sup with me, you told me that you had just pre- 
vented Barras from bombarding Paris ? Do you recollect it ? For my part 
I have not forgotten it.' 

" Many persons have alleged that Napoleon always regretted that day. 
Be that as it may, he was always exceedingly kind to my mother in these 
moments of afQiction, though himself in circumstances that could not but 
outweigh all other interests. He was like a son — like a brother,"* 

The Convention treated the insurrectionists, who had thus been so severe- 
ly punished, with the utmost clemency.+ Napoleon received the thanks 
of the Convention and a brilliant reception. The Convention united Bel- 
gium with France; decreed that the punishment of death should be abolish- 
ed as soon as a general peace with Europe could be effected ; changed the 
name of the Place of the Revolution to the Place of Concord ; pronounced 
an amnesty for all acts connected with the Revolution, excepting one person 
implicated in the last revolt; and then, on the 26th of October, 1795, the 
President of the Convention pronounced these words, 

" The National Convention declares that its mission is accomplished, and 
its session is closed." 

With one united shout — The Republic forever / — the deputies left the hall 
and dispersed to their homes. 

To the States-General fell the task, afler a terrific struggle with king and 
nobles, to create the Constituent A.sscmbly, a great national congress, whose 
function it was to moderate the despotism of the throne by conferring upon 

■ Memoirs of tho DnrhoBRG d'Ahranw*. p. I IB. 

t " After this memorahlB ronflirt, when Bonnpurte h»ii been pnhlirly rrcpivpJ with e iKhiisiaBin 
by the Conveniior. who clprlnrod that he antl BftiTBa deserved well of their country, n grcM 
change look place in him, and [he change in repnrd to attention to his pereon was not ihe least 
remarkable. Ho now ncter went out bnt in a handjome carriage, and he lived in a very respect- 
able honse, Rne de« CapnrinoB. In >bort, he h»d beooroe an imporunl, a necuaor; personage 
and all wiihout noiac, ns if by magic." — DwJieix of Abrantet. 
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a nation of twenty-five milliima of people, after ages of oppression, coustitu- 
tional liberty. The Coaatitiii.-nt Assembly, which succeeded the States- 
General, abolished those old institutions of feudal servitude which had be- 
come utterly unendurable, and established a constitutional mouarchy, taking 
as a model, in the main, the British Constitution. The Legislative Assem- 
bly then took the place of the Constituent, to enact laws in harmony with 
this Constitution. It soon, however, found that the king was in league with 
despotic Europe to overthrow constitutional liberty and restore the old des- 
potism. It consequently suspended the king, and the Constitution with 
which his power was inseparably interwoven, and diasoSved itself.* The 
National Convention, which succeeded, commenced its deliberations on the 
2l8t of September, 1792. 

"The Convention," says Thiers, "found a dethroned king, an annulled 
Constitution, an administration entirely destroyed, a paper money discredit- 
ed, old skeletons of regiments worn out and empty. Thus it was not lib- 
erty that it had to proclaim in presence of an enfeebled and despised throne, 
it was liberty that it had to defend against all Europe — a very difficult taak. 
Without being for a moment daunted, it proclaimed the Republic in the 
face of the hostile armies ; it then sacrificed the king, to cut off all retreat 
from itself; it subsequently took oil the powers into its own hands, and 
constituted itself a dictatorship. Voices were raised in its bosom which 
talked of humanity, when it wished to hear of nothing but enei-gy ; it stifled 
them. This dictatorship, which the necessity of the general preservation 
had obliged it to arrogate to itself over all France, twelve of its members 
soon arrogated to themselvea over it, for the same reason, and on account 
of the same necessity. From the Alps to the sea, from the Pyrenees to the 
Rhine, these twelve dictators seized upon all, both men and things, and 
commenced the greatest and the most awful struggle with the nations of 
Europe ever recorded in history. They spilt torrents of blood, till, having 
become useless from victory, and odious by the abuse of strength, they fell. 

"The Convention then took the dictatorship again into its o\/n hands, 
and began, by degrees, to relax the springs of that terrible administration. 
Rendered confident by victory, it listened to humanity, and indulged its 
spirit of regeneration. It aimed at every thing good and great, and pur- 
sued this purpose for a year; but the parties crushed under its pitiless 
authority revived under its clemency. Two factions, iu which were blend- 
ed, under infinite variety of shades, the friends and the foes of the Revolu- 
tion, attacked it by turns. It vanquished the one and the other, and, till 
the last day, showed itself heroic amid dangers. Lastly, it framed a Re^ 
publican Constitution, and, after a struggle of three years with Europe, with 
the factions, with itself, mutilated and bleeding, it dissolved itself, and trans- 
mitted the government of France to the Directory."t 

• The States-Gencral held iu sewion trooi May 6, 1789. 
t TUera, Ft. Bev., toI. ili., p. 33S. 
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first Proclamation. — Triumphs in Ilaly. — Letter of General Hoche. — Peace with Spain. — Es- 
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The government of the Directory went into operation on the 27th of Oc- 
tober, 1795. The two legislative bodies, the Council of the Ancients aiu! 
the Council of the Five Hundred, met and chose for the five directors Lare- 
veillSre Lepeaux, Le Toumeur, Rewbel, Carnot, and Barras. "Among 
these," says Thiers, " there was not a man of genius, nor even any man of 
high reputation, excepting Camot. But what was to be done at the end of 
a sanguinary revolution which, in a few years, had devoured several genera- 
tions of men of genius of every description '/ In the Assemblies there was 
not left one extraordinary orator; in diplomacy there remained not one cele- 
brated negotiator."* The state of public afl'airs at this time was deplorable 
in the extreme. Innumerable factions disturbed the state. A very sanguin- 
■ ary war was raging around the frontiers. The embers of civil war were still 
smoldering and frequently bursting out into flame. Three powerful parties 
were struggling almost with the energies of despair for the supremacy— the 
old Royalists, the Thermidorians or moderate Republicans, and the Jaco- 
bins, who wielded, as the great instrument of terror, the energies of the Pa- 
risian mob. Many of the most intelligent men already foresaw that there 
was no hope for distracted France but in the action of some mighty mind 
which could mould the tumultuous elements and evolve order from the con- 
fusion, f 

The British government, undismayed by the disaster of Quiberon, now 
sent another expedition to the shores of La Vend^ to rouse the Royalists 
to insurrection. The expedition consisted of two thouBand English in- 
fantry, five hundred horse, several regiments of French emigrants, a great 
number of officers to take command of the marshaled peasantry, and arms, 
ammunition, provisions, clothing, and gold in abundance. Should this ex- 
pedition successfiilly land and rally around it the Royalist insurgents in 
promising numbers, it was immediately to be followed by another still more 

• Thiem, HiBiory of the French Revoluiion, vol. iii., p. 838. 

+ "EVance, exhauatcd by erery species of suffcrinc had lost erpn the power of ntterinn a com- 
plaint : and we had all arrived at tnch a point of dcpreaaioD that death, if unattended by pain, 
wonld have been wished for even by the yoiinc™' human beitip, because it offered the prospeci nf 
lepote, and every one panted for thai blcasinR at any price. But it was ordained that many days, 
moDttu, andyeara should atiUcontinnc in that sLaie of horrible a^tation, the tme foretaste of the 
lomenu of bell." — Memoirt of tint Duchat of AbranU*, p. 29G. 
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powerful. The Count d'Artois (Cliarles S.) was placed in command of this 
force. Cbaretle, a very intrepid Hoyalist chieftam, had raised some ten 
thousaad peasants, and was in command of the coast to welcome the invad- 
ers. But General Hoche fell upon the insurgent Vcndeeana and scattered 
them; and the English fleet, after hovering for some time along the coa^ 
being unable to effect a landing, and disappointed in the support they hoped 
to have met, abandoned the enterprise and returned to Engian 1,* 

While the coast of France was thus threatened the Allies on the Rhine 
gained some very decisive victories, and drove the routed Republicans be- 
fore them. There was no money in the treasury of the Directory, The 
paper money, which had been freely issued, had become almost worthleaa, 
and the armies were now in destitution and rags. Such were the difficulties 
with which the new government had to grapplcf 

On the 8th of June the dauphin died in the Temple, While he lived he 
was considered by the Hoyalists the legitimate King of France, under the 
title of Louis XVII. Upon his death the emigrants declared the Count of 
Provence king, and he assumed the title of Louis XVIII. It will be re- 
membered that the Convention sent some deputies to arrest Dumouricz, and 
that he seized these commissioners and handed them over to the Austrians 
as hostages. The Directory now exchanged the young princess, who still 
survived in woeful captivity, for these commissioners and a few other distin- 
guished prisoners held by the Austrians, It was the 19th of December 
when this unhappy child left her cell, where she had endured agonies such 
as few on earth had known, to be conveyed back to the palaces of her ma- 
ternal ancestors. 

The guns of Napoleon, quelling the insurgent sections, had established 
the government of the Directory. To secure Paris and France from similar 
scenes of violence, an imposing force was organized, called the Army of the 
Interior, and Napoleon was placed in command. As by magic, under hia 
efficient command, this body was organized into the highest discipline and 
efficiency, and, overawing the discontented, maintained public order. A 
formidable camp of these troops was established at Grenelle. But for Na- 

■ A Rijivblican doM not view thi« ondcavor on the part of the British fK>Tcmnient to Ebmcnt 
civit war in France as a Ragalul viena it, "It i»pai"/vi," iayt Mr. Alison, "to reHect how dif- 
ferent mifihc hsTo been the issue of the campniKCi had Great Briuin realtj pul forth Its BEreoKth 
in the contest, and, instead of lamJinf; a few thonaand men on a coast bristlin); with bayoneti, 
lent thirty thtnisand men to make head against the Republieans till the RoTslist forces were ao 
OTplniI<^d as to bo able to take the field with re^lar lroop«. " It was this penieteni delermina' 
tion, on the part of iho British Eovemment and allied Euro|ie, ihai France shonid not enjoy freo 
initilntions, which led to nearly all tho nantn'i'iary scenes of the French Bevoliifion, and which, 
for nearly a quarter of a rentnrr, made Ennipc red with blood. 

t "All these forces [of the Repnhlif] were in a slate of extreme [•ennrr. and totally destitirto 
of the eqnipmenlB necessary for tlie carrrinc on of a campsiRn. They had neither caissons, nor 
horses, nor macaxines. The iwldlcrs n-cre almosi naked and the Renerats, even, fm^uenily in want 
of the necessaries of life. Moltitudes had taken advantaRC of the relaxation of authority fotlow- 
'mg the fall of Robespierre to desert and return to (heir homes, and the Koremment, so far from 
beinK able to brina them back to their colors, were not even able to levy conscripts in the interior 
to supply their place." — Aliton, vol. i., p. 369. 

Paper money had been issued To the almwt incredible amount of S.OOfl.OOO.CtnO dolUrs. or 
10,000,000,000 francs. This paper raonej had so depreciated thai a poDud of sogsr cost eiehi; 
dollars in paper money. 
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poleon the Directory could not have uome into being. But for Napoleon it 
could not have lived a year, struggling against the conspiracies which ever 
crowded it.* General Hoche, operating with singular wisdom and human- 
ity, succeeded in the pacification of the inhabitants of La Vendee. They 
surrendered their arms, and peace was restored to that distracted region. 
Still William Pitt clamored for war against the French Eepublic. The En- 
glish people were indignant at these unjust assaults against a neighboring 
nation struggling to throw off the chains of intolerable servitude, and de- 
manded peace with France. The liberty -loving Englishmen met ia immense 
gatherings in the open air, and denounced the war system in the most bold 
and decisive resolves. As the king rode to Parliament the populace pur- 
sued him, pelted his carriage with stones, broke the windows, and it was as- 
serted that an air-gun was fired at him. Pitt, riding on horseback, was rec- 
ognized by the populace, and with difficulty escaped from their hands cov- 
ered with mud. Fox and Sheridan in Parliament were loud and eloquent 
ill the denunciation of the war measures of the ministry.! Pitt endeavored 
to defend himself against the assaults of the opposition by saying that En- 
ijUsh blood had not been shed, "True," replied Shendan, " Enghsh blood 
has not been shed, but English honor has oozed from every pore." 

The Allies, exhilarated by their successes on the Rhine, prepared to press 
the war with new vigor. Pitt obtained from Parliament a new loan of 
thirty-five milhons of dollars. General Bonaparte was promoted from the 
command of the Army of the Interior to that of the Army of Italy. He im- 
mediately entered upon that Italian campaign which gave him renown 
throughout the world. 

Though the Vendeeans had surrendered their arms and were rejoicing in 
the enjoyment of peace, Charette wandered about the country, refusing all 
overtures at reconciliation, and striving, with great energy, to rouse new 
forces of insurrection. The entire pacification of La Vendee now depended 
upon the capture of Charette. With almost unparalleled energy aud brav- 
ery he succeeded for several months in eluding his foes. At last, on the 
24th of March, 1796, he fell into an ambuscade. lie was armed to the teeth, 
and fought with the ferocity of a tiger at bay. He received several sabre- 
blowa before he fell and was secured. At his examination he with dignity 
averred his detestation of republicanism and his devotion to royalty. He 
had deluged the land with the blood of civil war, and, as a traitor, was 
doomed to die. On the 30th of March he was led out to execution. A 
platoon of soldiers was drawn up but a few paces before him. He stood 
erect, with his eyes unbandaged, and, apparently without the tremor of a 
nerve, gave the command to fire. He fell dead, pierced by many bullets. 
He had displayed marvelous heroism in a bad cause. Refusing to submit 
to laws established by the overwhelming majority of his countrymen, he 
was deluging the land in blood in the endravor to rivet again upon France 
the chains of the most intolerable despotism. The Royalists all over Eu- 
rope mourned his death. But France rejoiced, for the fall of Charette ter- 
minated the civil war. 

One hundred thousand men had been under the command of General 

• lliiera, Hist. FroDcb Rev., vol. iil., p. 353. t Ibid., vol. iit, p. 30*. 
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Hoche in the strife of La VendiSc. These were now at liberty to march to 
repel the foreign invader. Two powerful armies, of eighty thousand each, 
were collected on the Rhine. But they could not hold their ground against 
the outnumbering Au.strians. In one of these engagements the distinguished 
young general Marceau was killed. He was struck by a ball fired by a 
Tyrolean marksman, and fell from his horse mortally wounded. Hie sol- 
diers, on the rapid retreat, were unable to rescue him, and he was left in his 
blood to the humanity of the victors. The Auatrians generously did every 
thing in their power for his relief, but he died, three days after, in the 
twenty- seventh year of his age. 

About thirty thousand French soldiers, in rags, destitute of the munitions 
of war, and almost famished, were ineffectually struggling against their foea 
on the southern slopes of the Apennines. Napoleon was placed in com- 
mand of these starving troops, but the government was unable to supply 
him with any funds for the prosecution of the war. On the 27th of Majxih 
be placed himself at the head of these enfeebled and discouraged battalions. 
Young generals, who subsequently obtained gre^t renown — Angereau, Mas- 
sen a, Laharpe, Serrurier, and Berthier — composed the officers of his staff. The 
levy en masse had filled the ranks with j'oung men from good families, well 
informed, distinctly understanding the nature of the conflict, detesting the old 
feudal despotism which allied Europe was Btriviug to impose upon them 
anew, and enthusiastically devoted to the principles of liberty and equal 
rights which the Revolution was endeavoring to implant. Though most of 
them were young, they had many of them spent years in the field, had seen 
many bloody battles, and, inured to the hardships of war, were veteran 
soldiers. Sixty thousand Piedmontese and Austriana, under Colli and Beau- 
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lieu, crowded the iiorlhem slopes and tbe crest of the mountaiiis, endeavoring 
to force their way tlirough the defiles upon France, Napoleon's first words 
to hia troops roused them as with electric fire. 

" Soldiers," said he, " you are ill fed, almost naked. The government 
owes you much, but can do nothing for you. Your patience, your courage, 
do you honor, but procure you neither glory nor advantage. I am about 
to lead you into the most fertile plains in the world. You will there find 
large cities, rich provinces; you will there find honor, glory, and wealth. 
Soldiers of Italy, will your courage fail you ?" 

On the 12lh of April his troops were in motion. A series of desperate 
battles and of resplendent victories ensued. At the close of two weeks 
Napoleon issued the following proclamation : 

" Soldiers, in a fortnight you have gained six victories, taken twenty-one 
pairs of colors, fifty-five pieces of cannon, several fortresses, and conquered 
the richest part of Piedmont. You have made fifteen thousand prisoners, 
and killed or wounded more than ten thousand men. You bad hitherto 
been fighting for barren rocks, rendered glorious by your courage, but use- 
less to the country. You now rival, by your services, the army of Holland 
and the Rhine, Destitute of every thing, you have supphed all your wants. 
You have gained battles without cannon, crossed rivers without bridges, 
made forced marches without shoes, bivouacked without brandy and often 
without bread. The Republican phalanxes, the soldiers of liberty alone, 
could have endured what you have endured. Thanks be to you for it, sol- 
diers. Your grnt«?ful country will owe lo you it,s prosperity; and if your 
conquest at Toulon foreboded the glorious campaign of 1793, your present 
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viotoriea forbode one still more giorious. The two annies which so lately 
attacked you boldly, are fleeing aSHghted before you- The perverse men 
who laughed at your distress, and rejoiced in thought at the triumph of 
your enemies, are confounded and trembhng. 

" But, soldiers, you have done nothing, since more remainB to be done. 
Neither Turin nor Milan is yours. The ashes of the conquerors of Tarquin 
are still trampled upon by the murderers of Basseville."* 

Napoleon now summoned all his enei^es to drive the Austrians out of 
Italy. In two months the work was done ; and Paris, France, Europe was 
electrified by the narrative of deeds of daring and success, such as war had 
never recorded before. In all the towns and cities of Italy the French 
annies were received as deliverers, for the subjugated ItaUans were eager to 
throw oflf the hateful yoke of Austrian despotism. Napoleon, having un- 
bounded confidence in himself, and but very Httle respect for the weak men 
who composed the Directory, took all matters of diplomacy, as well as war, 
into his own hands, and, sustained by the enthusiasm of his soldiers, settled 
the affairs of Italy according to his own views of expediency. 

The Royalists, hoping for the overthrow of the Republic and for the re- 
turn of Louis XVUI., were exceedingly chagrined by these victories. They 
left no means of calumny untried to sully the name of Napoleon. Europe 
was filled with falsehoods respecting him, and reports were circulated that 
General Hoche was to be sent from Paris to arrest him in the midst of his 
army. These rumors assumed such importance that the government wrote 
a letter to Napoleon contradicting them ; and General Hoche, with the 
magnanimity of a man incapable of jealousy, over bis own name published 
a letter expressing his admiration of the commander of the Army of Italy. 

" Men," he wrote, " who, concealed or unknown during the first years of 
the foundation of the Republic, now think only of seeking the means of de- 
stroying it, and speak of it merely to slander its firmest supporters, have, for 
some days past, been spreading reports most injurious to the armies, and to 
one of the general officers who commanded them. Can they, then, no longer 
attain their object by corresponding openly with the horde of conspiratora 
resident at Hamburg? Must they, in order to gain the patronage of the 
masters whom they are desirous of giving to France, vilify the leaders of the 
armies ? Why is Bonaparte, then, the object of the wrath of these gentry ? 
Is it because be beat themselves and their friends in Vend^minire?t Is it 
because he is dissolving the armies of kings, and furnishing the Republic 
with the means of bringing this honorable war to a glorious conclusion 7 
Ah 1 brave young man, where is the Republican soldier whose heart does 
not bum with the desire to imitate thee? Courage, Bonaparte! lead our vic- 
torious annies to Naples, to Vienna ; reply to thy personal enemies by hum- 
bling kings, by shedding fresh lustre over our armies, and leave to us the 
task of upholding thy glory." 

Still the Royalists were busy with incessant plots and intrigues for the 
overthrow of the government. The treasury was utterly bankrupt, paper 
money, almost utterly worthless, flooded the land, and the finances were in a 
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state of inextricable embarrassment. The Jacobins and the Royalists were 
equally eager to demolish the Directory by any conceivable measurea of 
treason and violence. Never was a nation in a more deplorable slate, har- 
assed by a ibreigu war which demanded all its enei^es, and torn by domes- 
tic dissensions which no human wisdom seemed capable of healing. 

The Jacobins adopted even the desperate measure to feign a Royalist in- 
surrection; to scatter white cockades, the emblem of Bourbon power; to 
shout Vive le Roi! and to discharge musketry and throw petards into the 
streets, that the people, alarmed by the peril of Bourbon restoration, might 
throw themselves into the arms of the Jacobins for protection.* A mob of 
nearly a thousand most determined men marched, in the night of the 10th 
of September, upon the camp at Grenelle, hoping to fraternize with the sol- 
diers in this treasonable endeavor to overthrow the government. Several 
hundreds fell dead or wounded in this frantic attempt. 




The Directory now attempted to enter into peaceful relations with other 
powers, and effected a treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive, with Spain. 
Envoys were also sent to the Ottoman Porte and to Venice for the same pur- 
pose. Piedmont had sued for peace and obtained it. The Italians of Upper 
Italy, exulting in their emancipation from the Austrians, under the protec- 
tion of Napoleon established the Cispadane Republic. Without the support 
of hia strong arm they could not for a day resist the encroachments of the 
surrounding despotisms. The first National Assembly of this infant repub- 
lic met at Modena, October 16, 1796. The people were electrified with de- 
light at this unexpected achievement of freedom. The Assembly sent an 
address to Napoleon, informing him of the principles of their new govern- 
ment 

" Never forget," said Napoleon, in his reply, " that laws are mere nullities 
without the force necessary to support them. Attend to your military or- 
ganization, which you have the means of placing on a respectable footing. 
* Thiers's French Rcruludon, vol. iv., p. 10. 
Dd 
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You will then be more fortunate than the people of France, for you will ar- 
rive at liberty without passing through the ordeal of revolution." 

The Directory had for some time been attempting to effect peace with En- 
gland. On the 18th of December the British government stated on what 
terms it would consent to sheaihe the sword. M. Thiers expresses the feel- 
ings of France in reference to this offer in the following terms : 

" Thus France, having been iniquitoualy forced into war, after she had ex- 
pended enormous sums, and from which she had come off victorious — France 
was not to gain a single province, while the northern powers had just di- 
vided a kingdom between them (Poland), and England had recently made 
immense acquisitions in India. France, who still occupied the line of the 
Rhine, and who was mistress of Italy, was to evacuate the Rhine and Italy 
at the bare summons of England I Such conditions were absurd and inad- 
missible. The very proposal of them was an insult, and they could not be 
listened to."* 

To conquer a peace, the Directory now meditated a direct attack upon En- 
gland. The Catholic Irish, over three millions in number, hating implaca- 
bly their English conquerors, were ardent to rise, under the guarantee of 
France, and establish a republican government. They bad sent secret agents 
to Paris to confer with the Directory. Wolfe Tone, one of the leaders of the 
Irish revolutionists, addressed memorials to the French Directory solicit- 
ing aid. 

" The Catholics of Ireland," said he, " are 3,150,000, all trained from their 
infancy in an hereditary haired and abhorrence of the English name. For 
these five years they have fixed their eyes most earnestly on France, whom 
they look upon, with great justice, as fighting their battles, as well as that 
of all mankind who arc oppressed. Of this class I will stake my head there 
are 600,000 who would fly to the standard of the Republic if they saw it 
once displayed in the cause of liberty and their country. 

" The Republic may also rely with confidence on the support of the Dis- 
senters, actuated by reason and reflection, as well as the Catholics impelled 
by miseiy and inflamed by detestation of the English name. In the year 
1791 the Dissenters of Belfast first formed the Club of United Irishmen, so 
called because in that club, for the first time, Dissenters and Catholics were 
seen together in harmony and union. Corresponding clubs were rapidly 
formed, the object of which was to subvert the tyranny of England, establish 
the independence of Ireland, and frame a free republic on the broad basis of 
liberty and equality, 

" The Catholics also have an organization, commencing about the same time 
with the clubs last mentioned, but composed of Catholics only. In June 
l:iMt it embraced the whole peasantry of the provinces of Ulster, Leinster, 
and Connaught, three fourths of the nation, and I have little doubt that it 
lias since extended into Munater, the rt^maining province. The eyes of this 
whole body, which niiiy be said, almost without a figure, to be the people of 
Ireland, are turned with the most anxious expectation to France for asaist- 
ance and support. The oath of their union recites that they will be faithful 
to the united nations of France and Ireland."! 
• Thiers's French ReTolniian, toI. iv., p. (jG. 
t Wolfe Tone'a First Memorial lo the French Dirpctorj, vol. ii., p. 18T- 
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An expedition to Ireland wim secretly resolved upon. A fleet of fifteen 
sail of the line, twenty frigates, six luggers, and fifty transports, containing 
sixteen thousand troops, sailed on the 16th of December to laud in Bantry 
Bay, on the coast of Irulaud. But the very night after the squadron left 
port a heavy storm arose, in which one ship foundered and the fleet was 
widely dispersed. A singular series of cjisualtiea ensued. Some of the 
ships entered the bay, but not finding their companions, after waiting a 
short time, returned to France. Other ships of the expedition soon after en- 
t<;red, but, finding the bay deserted, they also returned. The expedition 
thus proved a total failure.* 

The inefficient Directory was quite unable to rectify the disorders into 
which the internal affairs of the state were plunged. They uttered loud 
complaints, which did but increase discontent and disgust. The press, being 
entirely free, indulged in the utmost violence ; Boyalists and Jacobius assail- 
ing the feeble government without mercy and thwarting its operations in 
every possible way. The army of Italy was triumphant — almost miracu- 
lously so. Every where else the Republic was in disgrace. The Directory 
endeavored to throw the blame of the public calamities upon the two Coun- 
cils, and published the following message, which was as true as it was ill- 
advised : 

" All departments are" distressed. The pay of the troops is in arrear ; 
the defenders of the country, in rags and enervated by want, in disgust are 
led to desertion. The hospitals are destitute of furniture, fire, and drugs. 
The charitable institutions, utterly impoverished, repel the poor and infirm. 
The creditors of the state, the contractors who supply the armies, with dif- 
ficulty obtain but a small portion of the sums that are their due. Distress 
keeps aloof men who could perform the same services better and cheaper. 
The roads are cut up ; the communications interrupted. The public func- 
tionaries are without salary; ft'om one end of the Republic to the other 
judges and administrators may be seen reduced to the horrible alternative 
either of dragging on, with their families, a miserable existence, or of being 
dishonored by selling themselves to intrigue. The evil-disposed are every 
where busy. In many places murder is being organized, and the police, 
without activity, without energy, because it is without pecuniary means, can 
not put a stop to these disorders." 

All eyes were directed to the achievements of Niipoleon, who, with super- 
human energy, was destroying army after army of the Allies, astounding 
Europe by his exploits, and exciting the admiration of his countrymen. 
Thiers thus describes the position he then occupied in the public mind ; 

" Sickness, together with the excessive fatigues of the campaign, had weak- 
ened him extremely. He could scarcely sit on horseback ; his cheeks were 

* " It U B rnriniia Bnbjpct fnr speculnlion irhat mieht hnrc been the rcpnlt hsd Hoche »ac- 
seeded in landin); wilb aixlpen thousand of his beet irooyn on the Irinh bhorcE. To those wbo 
conidder, indeed, the patrinlic^ spirit, iiidoinilahte rnlor, and pemeTerinc rharaeler of the Encli'h 
people, BTid the complete cnmTnand thej had of the sea. the final insiie of aueh ■ eonlesl run not 
appear doublfii] ; bnt it in eqnally evident that the Addition of such a foree and no able a eotn- 
mimder to the numerous hodieti of Irish malconlentB would have enftendered a dreadful drmca- 
tic war, and thai ihe whole enercien of the empire miaht for a very long period hnve been em- 
ployed in saTinn ilielf from dismembennenl." — Alison'i Iliilory of Earopt, vol. i., p. -144, 
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hollow and livid. His wLole appearance was deplorable. His eyes alone, 
Btill bright and piercing as ever, indicated that the fire of his soul was not 
extinguished. His physical proportions formed a singular contrast with his 
genius and his renown, a contrast amusing to soldiers at once jovial and en- 
thusiastic. Notwithstanding the decline of his strength, his extraordinary 
energy supported him and imparted an activity which was apphed to all 
objects at once. 

"He had begun what he called the war against robbers. Intriguers of all 
kinds had thronged to Italy for the purpose of introducing themselves into 
the admiuiatratiou of the armies and proliting by the wealth of that fine 
country. While simplicity and indigence pervaded the armies of the Rhine, 
luxury pervaded that of Italy — luxury as great as its glory. The soldiers, 
well clothed and well fed, were every where cordially received, and lived 
in pleasure and abundance. The officers, the generals, participated in the 
general opulence, and laid the foundations of their fortunes. 

"Bonaparte, who bad within him all the passions, but who, at that mo- 
ment, was engrossed by one passion, that of glory, lived in a simple and aus- 
tere manner, seeking relaxation only in the society of his wife, to whom he 
was tenderly attached, and who had come, at his desire, to his head-quarters. 
Indignant at tne disorders of the administration, he strictly scrutinized the 
minutest details, verified by personal inspection the accounts of the compa- 
nies, denounced the dishonest administrators without mercy, and caused 
them to be prosecuted." 

Among the Directors, Carnot was one of the noblest of men. The purity 
of his character slander has never attempted to taint. Barras was a fearless 
soldier and a shameless debauchee. He boasted of the profligacies in which 
he openly indulged, and he rioted in boundless extravagance, which he sup- 
ported through corruption and bribes. Rewbel was a lawyer, a man of 
ability and integrity.* These three men had belonged to different political 
parties during the Revolution, and each detested the others. Lareveillfere 
was an honest man, but destitute of those commanding qualities so essential 
to the post he occupied. Lo Tourneur was a vain, good-natured man who 
merely echoed the voice of Carnot, Alt the Directors but Barras occupied, 
with their families, apartmenla in the Palace of the Luxembourg. In the 
public mind this discordant Directory consisted of two parties, Barras, Rew- 
bel, and Lareveilifere in the majority, and Caraot and Le Toumeur in the 
opposition. 

* "Camot, Barras, Rcwbol, and LarereilUre had been members of the ConTen^on ; and, 
•Ithoanh none of them had been fAtnouB durtne the Bei^ of Terror for anr atrocious act, ftill 
the threo tint had voted the death of the kfnt: — a vole which, notwithKianding the fatal ihonfih 
powerfnl consideratloiu that maj be presented in alleviation, placed ihcm amonc ibe most fiirl- 
ous Jacobins, nnrl was prejudicial lo the respect with which they ought to have been invested." 
— Mtmoiri oj' LaoaUtle. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

THE OVERTHROW OF THE DIRECTORY AND THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE 
CONSULATE. 

Proclamalion of Napolmn. — March into AdseHu. — Letter lo the Archduke Charles. — Prelimin- 
aries of Peace. — Union of Farliea Bnainat the Uireciorj'. — Triniiiiih of ihe Dircciorj. — ARencj 
of Napoleon. — Seven.- M'-usarea of iba Direelory. — Indienalion of Napoleon. — Dictatorship of 
the Directory. — Dismuy of the RoynliBta. — Trtaiy of Oampo Formio. — Napoleon's AdJroM to 
the Cixpadane Republic. — RemarkB of NspoleOD. — Plan fur the lavasion of India. — Expedi- 
tion lo Ecypt.— New Coalition.— Baslud I. 

It was now the month of March, 1797, and Nnpoleon, having driven the 
Anstriana out of Italy, issued the following proclamation, an unexaggerated 
statement of facts which amazed and appalled hostile Europe : 

"Soldiers! the capture of Mantua has put an end to the war of Italy. 
You have been victorious in fourteen pitched battles and seventy actions. 
You have taken 100,000 prisoners, 500 field-pieces, 2000 heavy cannon, and 
four pontoon trains. The contributions laid on the countries you have con- 
quered have fed, maintained, and paid the army; besides which, you have 
sent thirty millions (§6,000,000) to the Minister of Finance for the use of 
the public treasury. You have enriched the Museum of Paris with three 
hundred master-pieces of ancient and modern Italy, which it had required 
thirty centuries to produce. You have conquered for the Republic the fin- 
est countries in Europe. The Icings of Sardinia and Naples, the Pope, and 
the Duke of Parma are separated from the coalition. You have expelled the 
English from Leghorn, Genoa, and Corsica. Still higher destinies await you. 
You will prove yourselves worthy of them. Of all the foes who combined 
to stifle our Republic in its birth the emperor alone remains," 

On the 16tb of March the little army of Bonaparte crassed the Taglia- 
mcnto to march upon Vienna, there to compel Austria to cease the iniqui- 
tous war which now for six years had desolated Europe, Battle after battle 
ensued, and the Austrians met the French only to be vanquished. On the 
31st of March Napoleon wrote to the Archduke Charles, who was brother of 
the emperor and commander-in-chief of the Austrian forces, as follows : 

" General-in-Chief: brave soldiers make war and desire peace. Has not 
this war lasted six years? Have we not slain men enough and inflicted ca- 
lamities enough on suffering humanity? It cries out on all sides. Europe, 
which had taken up arms against the French Republic, has laid them down. 
Your nation alone is left, and yet blood is about to be spilled more abund- 
antly than ever. 

" The Executive Directory of the French Republic communicated to his 
majesty the emperor its desire to put an end to the war which afflicts both 
nations. The intervention of the Court of London has opposed this wish. 
Is there, then, no hope of arrangement ? And must we continue to slaugh- 
ter one another for the interests and the passions of a nation which knows 
nothing of the calamities of war? You, general, who are by birth so near 
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to the throne, and above all tlic petty passions which so i'requently actuate 
miniatera and gov en mien Is, are you determined to merit tbj title of bene- 
factor of the whole human race and the real savior of Germany ? 

" Imagine not, general, that I mean by this thai it is not possible to save 
her by the force of arms. But, even supposing that the chances of war 
turn in your favor, Germany will not, on that account, be the less ravaged. 
As for me, general, if the overture which I have the honor to make to you 
can save the life of a single man, I shall be prouder of the civic crown 
which I shall feel that I have deserved than of the melancholy glory which 
can result from military successes,"* 

The archduke replied that he was commanded to prosecute the war, and 
had no authority to enter into conference upon terms of peace.f The war 
was now prosecuted with renewed vigor, as the French drove the Austrians 
through the defiles of the Tyrol, and entered the plains of Germany. But 
a few days passed ere Napoleon arrived within sight of the steeples of Vi- 
enna. The capital was in consternation ; the people demanded peace ; the 
archduke urged it, declaring himself quite unable to protect the city. The 
Austrian court now implored the clemency of the conqueror, and sent com- 
missioners to Napoleon, at his head-quarters at Lycoben, with full powers to 
settle the basis of peace. The preliminaries were signed at Leoben on the 
18th of April, which put a stop to the effusion of blood. 

By the election in May of one third of the two legislative bodies, the 
counter-revolutionists had obtained a majority in both chambers. This ex- 
ceedingly elated the Royalists. The two Councils now commenced a furious 
war against the Republican Directory, seeking to overthrow it, and to re- 
establish, not the old Bourbon despotism, but the constitutional monarchy 
of 1791. There were now four parties in the field. The old Bourbon 
party, the friends of constitutional monarchy, the Republicans, and the Jac- 
obins. Three of these parties united against the Directory, each hoping, 
in the overthrow of the Directors, to establish its own principles. One of 
the Directors was to leave. The Royalists succeeded in placing Barthflemy, 
a counter-revolutionist, in his place. The conflict which now arose was 
whether the Republican Directory should be abolished or maintained, A 
stern conflict was evidently rising. The Directory headed one party, the 
two Councils the other. In accordance with the disastrous t«mper of the 
times, both parties began to count bayonets instead of votes, that the ques- 
tion might be settled on a field of blood. The emigrants and the priests 
returned in great numbers, forged passports being transmitted to them from 
Paris. 

The Councils had a. legislative guard of fifteen hundred men, and hoped 

• M^moiros de NapoWon, diet, au Mnnlholon et GourRMid, rol. W., p. 96, 97. 

t " Unqncationablj, air." replied the duke, •• Ideeire aa much as jou the ■CtUDmem of peace 
Tor the happincM of the people and of humanity. Ccinsldorins, however, that in the aitnaciov 
which I hold, i[ is no pan of idt business to inquire into nnd determine the qnairel nf the b-^lliR- 
erent power?, and that I am not furninhed, on ihc part of the emperor, with nny plpnipotentintj 
povers for Irealinp, you will oxcase me, ([cnerai. if I do not entri into n^pjtiHtion with yot 
touchJDg B matter of the hifibest importance, bnt which does not be within my Jupartmenl 
Whalerer shall happen, either respectlnR the future chances of war or the prospect* of suoe, I 
request yoo to be equally convinced of mj ilietingajshed esteem." 
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W avail itself of the National Guard, not then fully reoi^fanized. Tbey also 
placed great reliance on Picliegni, who was treasonably plotting the reatora- 
tioa of the Bourbons, The ConBtitution did not allow any of the standing 
army to approach within thirty-six miles of Paris. In defiance of this pro- 
vision, the Directory, under pretense of sending a fresh ex|M!ditton to Ire- 
land, assembled twelve thousand veteran troops under the walla of the 
metropolis. General Bonaparte, aware of the peril of the Directory, and 
of the danger of the restoration of royalty, had sent the intrepid Augereau 
to Paris to assist the Directoiy in any emergency. The Directory was the 
established government of the nation, and, imbecile as it was, its overthrow 
by violence at that time could only lead to anarchy and blood,* 

At midnight on the 17th Fructidor (September Sd), twelve thousand 
men, with forty pieces of cannon, were silently marched into the city, and 
surrounded the Tuileries. A body of the Legislative Guard was stationed 
at the Pont Toumant, the entrance-passage to the garden. Augereau ap- 
proached them at the head of a numerous staff. "Are you R^-publicans ?" 
said be. The soldiers immediately lowered their arms, and shouted " Vive 
Augereau f Vive le Directmre !" They fraternized at once with the troops 
of the Directory. The victory was gained; no blood was shed. At six 




• "The Directory became alarmed for their own exislenee. It hnd fllrpndj' been aaocrtained 
[hat 190 of the dcpolies had t*en enpHied to restore tho exiled roynl family, while iIip Direel- 
orj conld only reckon on the support of ISO; and the Ancients had renolved, by a larpe major- 
ity, to tranafer the seat of the LefEislatnre to Kouen, on account of ita proximity to Ihc weclern 
prorinces, who«e Royalist principles had always been «o decided. The npxt electioll, ii w« ei- 
pected, woald nearly extin^caish the BeTolulioDarj p&rty; and the Directory were aware that 
the tnutsitioD waaea^, for regicides, as the greater pan c^lbem were, from the LuzemboniKto 
the icaftold,"— Jliwn, toI. i., p. *9I. 
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o'clock in the morning, when the citizens awoke, they were surprised to 
find that a revolution had taken place during the night. 

The three victorious directors condemned to banishment their two col- 
leagues, Carnot and Barth^lemy, forty-two members of the Council of Five 
Hundred, eleven of the Council of Ancients, several Boyalist agents, and 
forty-two editors, publishers, and proprietors of coiinter-revolutionary jour- 
nals. It is but a wretched extenuation for these deeds of violence, to assert 
that, had the Councils gained the victory, they would have treated the Di- 
rectory in the same way. The Directory thus assumed the dictatorship 
over unhappy, distracted France ; but even that was better than anarchy, 
and almost any thing was better than a return to the old Bourbon despot- 
ism.* This signal defeat crushed the hopes of the Royalists, The minority 
of the Councils, who were in the interests of the Directory, were reassembled 
in the Odeon and the School of Medicine, and with this organization the 
government attempted to carry on the distracted affairs of the nation.f 

On the 12tb of August Augcreau had written to General Bonaparte, 

" Nothing is more certain than that, if the public mind is not essentially 
changed before the approaching elections, every thing is lost, and a civil war 
remains as our last resource," 

On the 23d of September Napoleon wrote to Augereau, " The whole army 
applauds the wisdom and energy which you have displayed in this crisis, 
and has rejoiced sincerely at the success of the patriots. It is only to be 
hoped, now, that moderation and wisdom will guide your steps. That is the 
moat ardent wish of my heart ":|; 

But Napoleon was indignant when he heard of the excessive severity 
adopted by the Directory. " It might have been right," he wrote, " to de- 
prive Carnot, Barth^emy, and the fifty deputies of their appointments, and 
put them under surveillance in some cities in the interior. Picbegru, Wil- 
lot, Imbert^ Colonne, and one or two others might j ustly have expiated their 
treason on the scafibld.§ But to see men of great talent, such as Portalis, 
Ducoudray, Fontanes ; tried patriots, such as Boissy d'Angla.s, Dumolard, 
Murinais ; supreme magistrates, such as Carnot and Barth^lemy, condemned 
without either trial or accusation, is frightful. What 1 to punish with trans- 
portation a nimiber of writers of pamphlets, who deserved only contempt 
and a trifling correction, was to renew the proscriptions of the Roman trium- 
virs. It was to act more cruelly than Fouquier Tinville; since he, at le-ast, 
put the accused on their trial, and condemned them only to death. All the 
armies, all the people were for a Bcpublic, State necessity could not be al- 

■ " Wo msy nay thai, on ihe IBlh Fnictidor of the jear V., it wbb necPHSBTj that the Directo- 
ly should triamph over the coiinter-revnlnliiin, bj- docimatinB the Councils i or that tlie Council* 
Bhaiild triumph nier (he Republic, by ovenhrowlnR the Directorj. Tho question thus slated, it 
remaiUB to ioquirr, ^'t, if the Dircnory could have conquered by any other means ihnn a. nxfi 
iTttal, and, mcondlg, whether it miimsed ilN victory." — Migiut, p. 3,18. 

t " Though France Buffered extremely from ihe osarpation whirh overthrew its electoral gar- 
ernment, and nnbiiiluied tho empire of force for ihe ehimenw of democracy, there seems no 
reason Eo believe that a more jiiet or equitable i^vemmcnt could, at ihut period, have been aub- 
stitnied in ii« room." — AHsm. vol. i., p. 496. 

t Bourriemie, vol. i., p. 250. 

§ Tbeao men were in conetont correspondcDce niib the Bourbons, kud vere •conspiring' for 
Iheir restomtion. • - - - 
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Ifged in favor of so revolting an injustice, so flagrant a violation of the laws 
and tlie rigbts of the citizens,"* 

The Royalists were dismayed by this sudden disaster. The priests and 
emigranls, who had returned in great numbers, fled again to the frontiers. 
Those who were advancing toward France retreated back to Switzerland 
and Germany. M. Merlin and M. Fran5oi3 — the one a lawyer, the other a 
man of letters, and both upright Republicans — were chosen in the place of 
Carnot and Barth^lemy. The guilt of Pichegru was fii]l3' established. Mo- 
reau, in crossing the Rhine, had taken the papers of General Klinglin, in 
which he had found the whole treasonable correspondence of Pichegru with 
the Prince of Conde. 

I'fae Directors now pushed the measures of government with Revolution- 
ary enei^y. The British government, finding themselves deprived of every 
ally, sent Lord Malmesbury to Paris to negotiate for peace. The British 
ministry were willing to give up the colonies which they had wrested from 
France, but would not give up the colonies they had wrested from the allies 
of France, Spain and Holland. It is difiGcult to see how the Directory, with 
any sense of honor whatever, could, under such circumstances, have aban- 
doned its allies. Upon this point there was a rupture, and war with En- 
gland continued to ragcf 

On the 28th of October the treaty of Campo Formio was signed, which 
secured peace with the Emperor of Germany. The Directors had sent to 
Napoleon an ultimatum which would have prevented the possibility of peace. 
Napoleon boldly rejected tlicir demands, and made peace on his own terms. 
The nation hailed the peace with such joy, and Napoleon was now ao 
boundlessly popular, that the Directors did not dare to refuse their ratifica- 
tion. Napoleon was now prepared to return to France. He had established 
the Cisalpine Republic, and compelled its recognition by the only powers 
which could endanger its existence. Before leaving Italy he thus addressed 
this state in the infancy of its freedom : 

" You are the first people in history who have become free without fac- 
tions, without revolutions, without convulsions. We have given you free- 
dom; take care to preserve it. To be worthy of your destiny, make only 
discreet and moderate laws ; cause them to be executed with energy ; favor 
the dilfusion of knowledge, and respect religion. Compose your army, not 
of disreputable men, but of citizens imbued with the principles of the Re- 
public and closely linked to its prosperity. You have, in general, need to 
impress yoursejves with the feeling of your strength, and with the dignity 
which befits the freeman. Divided, and bowed down for ages by tyranny, 

• M^moires ilc Napoleon, dici, an Monlholon et Goarpand. ynl. iv., p. 283. 

" The IBlh Friittidor i« the inie era of the mmmenceinoiit of military deepotiBin tn Fratire. 
The «ib«»ini'nl Rovprnmenl uf the conntry was but n BUCcesBJiin of illpcnl UBnrpations on th[< part 
of the deposjlaries of |io»cr, in which Ihe people had no share, and by whirh their ridhw wpre 
t«qunlly invndi'd, nnlil tranquillity was rmtorcd by the viBoroui" hand of Nn7«lpon." — AHiai, vol. 



t MipiPt hays, "The offprs of Pitt not b'Aatc lincere 

dereired by diplntnaiie iimlaKcm!!. The nefcoliatlani « 

between the two powem. While Enfiland nppollaled ( 

boigtbe triple alliance or "epord conlillon." — Miipmi, p 

Vol. IX.— K 
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you would not, unaided, have conquered your liberty. In a few years, if 
left to yourselves, no power on earth will be strong enough to wrest it trom 
you. Til] then France will protect you against the attacks of your neigh- 
bora; its political system will be united with yours.''* 

The blessings of the Italians were showered upon Napoleon as he depart- 
ed. As he entered France he was every where greeteil with love, admira- 
tion, and enthusiasm. Hia progress through the departments was a tri- 
umphal march. In Paris he was received with salvos of artillery, ringing 
of bells, illuminations, and the huzzas of the multitude. In the laconic ad- 
dress of Napoleon to the authorities of government in their grand reception, 
he uttered sentiments in perfect accordance with his whole precedent and 
subsequent career. 

" The French people," said he, " in order to be free had kings to combat. 
To obtain a Constitution founded on reason it had the prejudices of eighteen 
centuries to overcome. The Constitution of the year III. and you have tri- 
umphed over all obstacles. Religion, feudality, royalty, have successively, 
for twenty centuries past, governed Europe. But from the peace which you 
have just concluded dates the era of representative governments. You have 
succeeded in organizing the great nation whose vast territory is circum- 
scribed only because Nature herself has fixed its limits. You have done 
more. The two finest countries in Europe, formerly so renowned for the 
arts, the sciences, and the great men whoso cradle they were, see with the 
greatest hopes genius and freedom issuing from the tomb of their ancestors. 
These are .two pedestals on which destiny is about to place two powerful na- 
tions. I have the honor to deliver to you the treaty signed at Campo For- 
mio, and ratified by his majesty the emperor. Peace secures the liberty, the 
prosperity, and the glory of the Republic. When the happiness of the 
French people shall be seated on heller orgunic laws, all Europe will become 
free-" 

Napoleon, having n?tumed to Paris, sought seclusion, laid aside his mili- 
tary dress, and devoted himself with great as.siduity to studies of natural and 
political science. He was chosen a member of the Institute, and took his- 
aeat between the distinguished philosophers Lagrange and Laplace. He 
wrote the following note in acceptance of his election : 

" The suffrage of the distinguished men who compose the Institute honors 
me. I feel sensibly that before I can become their equal I must long be 
their pupil. The only true conquests, those which awaken no regret, are 
those we obtain over igp.orance. The most honorable, as the most usefiil 
pursuit of nations, is that which contributes to the extension of the human 

• Mem. de Napolenn, diet, an Monlh. el GcmriMud, vol. iv., p. 271. 

The Ennlifh Tory hisioriuns, snch h» Scott nnd Alisnn, licnoitnce Frnncc vchprnpnlly for re- 
fnsiiiK 10 Bbnndon h(!r Allies, Spain and Hnllaml, fnr the unkc af peace with Entilnnd. At tlw 
same time the; load Nn|io1<>on irilh ppilhptn <if infam.ifur rcfiiainf; to I'ODtiniic a hloadr ir«r with < 
AtlBtria forthn sake nf protect in|: an nru'lucratii! Htld |ierlidi<iiu pnemj, Venice, from the miHtcit^ 
of Austria, an ally with Venice in the nnjaal war npi>n France. The remarku of Allium upon 
this Bnbject are a melancholy exhihition of llie power of prejadice lo preTenl ihp wnix' of justice. 
"Austria," writes T.W. Redhead, " nefiirionsly approprinlcd the posseithiont of a fnillifal and u- 
tached ally, while France did but eonecnl to itie dt^pnilment of n honilc Rovrrntncnt, ready to bb- 
sail her apon the leaat reTcrse." — The fYtaeh Ratolationi, roL it, p. 100. 
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intellect. The real greatness of the French Republic ought henceforUi to 
consist in not permitting tlie existence of one new idea which has not been 
added to the national stock." 

Wheusubsequently speaking of this period of his life be remarked, "Man- 
kind are, in the end, always governed by superiority of intellectual quali- 
ties, and none are more sensible of this than the military prol'ession. When, 
on my return to Paris from Itaiy, I assumed the dress of the Institute and 
associated with men of science, I knew what I was doing. I was sure of 
not being misunderstood by the lowest drummer of the army." 

He was frequently consulted by the Directory on important questions. 
He had no confidence in the government of the Directory, and only lent it 
his support so far as to prevent the restoration of royalty. The Directory 
wished hirn to take command of a new army, to try to conquer, on the shores 
of England, a peace with that government which now alone continued the 
war. With that object in view he visited the coast and carefully scrutinized 
the resources at command for the invasion of England. He, however, pro- 
nounced the project too hazardous, and convinced the Directory that the 
only vulnerable point which England presented was in India. In accord- 
ance with this suggestion a secret expedition was fitted out to invade India 
by the way of Egypt 

On the 19th of May, 1798, the Egyptian expedition sailed from Toulon. 
To settle innumerable minor affairs in reference to the Germanic Stales, a 
Congress of Embassadors, from Austria, France, and Germany had now for 
some months been in session at Rastadt. The British government in the 
mean time vigorously commenced endeavors to ally the monarchies of Eu- 
rope in a new war against France. It appealed to the fears of all the sover- 
eigns by showing them that the toleration of any republican institutions in 
Europe endangered all their thrones. 

" England," says Thiers, " with a view to foment this fear had filled all 
the courts with her emissaries. She urged the new king of Prussia to relin- 
quish his neutrality, and to preserve Germany from the inundation. She 
endeavored to work upon the wrong-headed and violent emperor Paul. She 
strove to alarm Austria, and offered her subsidies if she would renew the 
war. She excited the silly passions of the Queen of Naples.".* 

All over Europe war began again to menace France. While the com- 
missioners were negotiating at Rastadt, the armies of the new coalition com- 
menced their march. There was no alternative before them. Principles of 
liberty were spreading rapidly through Europe ; and the despotic monarchs 
could only maintain their thrones by quenching that spirit in blood. They 
were compelled either to fight or to surrender. " The monarchs did right 
to defend their thrones," say the Royalists. " The people did right to de- 
fend their liberties," say the Republicans. So long as there are in the world 
advocates of aristocratic assumption and advocates of popular rights so long 
will these points be controverted. The Queen of Naples commenced hostili- 
ties, without any declaration of war, by sending an army of fifty thousand 
nien to drive the French out of Italy, in November, 1798. The French ar- 
mies now crossed the Rhine and entered Germany. The Russian and the 
• Thiers, »ol. iv., p. 334. 
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Austrian armies were immedialcly on the move. The French embassadors 
at Raatadt received orders to leave in twenty-lbur hours. At nine o'clock 
in the evening of the 28th of April the three ministers, Debry, Bonnier, 
and Roberjeot, set out with their families. They occupied three carriages. 
They had hardly left the town, when, in the darkness, a troop of Austrian 
hussars rushed upon them, and, dragging the helpless embassadors from 
their coaches, cut them down in the presence of their wives and children. 
The ruffians plundered the carriages and carried off all the papers. Debry, 
though left senseless and supposed to be dead, revived, and, covered with 
wounds and blood, crawled back to Raatadt. This execrable violation of 
the law of nations, so unheard of among civilized peojile, excited the detest- 
ation of Europe. War, ferocious and implacable, was again renewed in all 
its horrors.* 



Every thing was now in confusion, and univerea! discontent rose up around 
the Directory. France was distracted by hostile parties, while triumphant 
armies were crowding her frontiers. All social ties were dissolved. Un- 
principled rapacity characterized the measures of government. Religion 

* " Our plcnipnlenliaricB wero mnssacred at Itnstadt, and Dolvithstandinj: the indiAnalion ex- 
preised by all Franco at thst alrocity, v^n^ance was srill very lardy in ovenakinR the aBaaaum. 
The two Councila were the first lo render a mplanchnly tribole of honor to the victims. Who 
that »aw that ccraniony ever TorBOl its nolemnity? Who can recollect wilhont emolion Ae re- 
ligions nilenee which reiinicd ihronphoat the hall and RaUBriaa when the vore «bb pnt? The 
president then tomed toward thp cumle chnim of the rielinm, on which lafr the official cwtnme 
of the assaiwinRlcd represpnlatiTes, crtTprpd willi black crape, bent over them, prononnced the 
names of Roberjeoi anil Bonnier, and added, in a voice the tone of which was nlwny* ihrillinn. 
AB»*sBiir*TEi) AT THK CoNOBEKB OF R*gTAiiT. Immediately all the rcprcBcnraiivcs responded, 
' Mai/ their blood lie upon the /ifads a/lheir murdertri.' " — Duchess i^Abranles, p. HOC. 
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was abolished and the administratioii of justice seemed a farce. The laws 
were disregarded ; violence reigned unchecked ; intriguing factions succeed- 
ed each other, while Jacobins, Eoyalists, and Kepublicans were struggling 
for the supremacy. The people, disgusted with this state of anarchy, were 
longing for a deliverer who would rescue the government from disgrace and 
at the same time save France from falling back under the despotism of the 
Bourbons. 

Napoleon, in Egypt, informed of this state of affairs, decided immediately 
to return to France. He landed at Frejus on the 9th of October, 1799, and 
traversed France, from the Mediterranean to Paris, through a constant scene 
of rejoicing. Such universal enthusiasm awaited him, that without the 
shedding of a drop of blood he overthrew the imbecile government of the 
Directory and established the Consulate. The nation received this change 
with almost universal applause. For the narrative of these events and the 
subsequent career of the Revolution the reader must be referred to the His- 
tory of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF LEADING 

OHAEACTEES IN THE FEENCH 
EEVOLUTION. 



AUGEEEAU, Pikeke Francois Charles, the son of a poor fruiterer 

in one of the faubourgs in Paris, was bom at Paris, November 11, 1757. 
At an early age he entered the Neapolitan service, but in 1787 was still 
only a private soldier. Seeing little prospect of advancement, he quitted 
the army in disgust and settled at Naples, where he taught fencing. In 
179y, however, be returned to France, and became a volunteer in the re- 
publican army of the South. Owing to his daring intrepidity, his pro- 
motion was rapid beyond all precedent. In I7£t4 he was brigadier-gen- 
eral, and two years later general of division. In the year 1796 he 
joined the army of Italy, and fought at Lodi and Castiglione, from which 
place he afterwards derived bis ducal title. In this campaign, Augereau, 
who was as avaricious as he was cruel, amassed immense wealth. In 
1799 he warmly espoused Bonaparte's cause, and on the establishment 
of the empire was created marshal, and Duke of Castiglione. In 1806 
he distinguished himself greatly at the battle of Jena, and, after the 
Iluaaian expedition, still more so in the campaigns in Germany. He 
was one of the first to give in his adhesion to Louis XVIIL, for which 
ho was presented with the cross of St. Louis, and created a peer of 
France. On Napoleon's return from Elba, however, he again offered 
his services to the Emperor, who repulsed him as a traitor, and, being 
neglected also by the Bourbons shortly after, be retired to his country- 
Beat, where he died in 1S16. — Court and Oamp of Bonaparte. 

Augereau was a man wholly destitute of religious feeling. When Na- 
poleon re-established religious worship in France, he insisted on all his 
ministers and generals attending a solemn Tc Deum, which was chanted 
at the cathedral of Notre Dame. Lannes and Augereau wanted to 
alight from the carriage, and it required an order from the First Consul 
to prevent their doing so. They went, therefore, to Notre Dame, where 
Augereau kept swearing, in no low whisper, during the whole of the 
chanted mass. Tbe next day Eonajiarte asked him what he thought of 
the ceremony. "Oh, it was all very fine," replied the general; "there 
was nothing wanting but the million of men who have perished in tlic 
pulling down of what you are now settiug up." — .gottrrwnn*, 
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BABCEUF, Francois Noel, bom at St. Quentin in 1764, was the 
son of a collector of the salt-tax, and, in 1777, entered into the service 
of a gentleman, who gave him some sort of education, and made him his 
confidential man of business. He soon afterwards married a chamber- 
maid, made himself conspicuous by his revolutionary doctrines, and, in 
1792, was appointed elector of the department of Somme. On the 
overthrow of Robespierre, he turned journalist, styled himself Gracchus, 
and wrote with severity against the Jacobins, to whom he gave the 
title of Terrorists. He afterwards attacked Tallien and the Ther- 
midorians, and, on the establishment of the Directory, published his 
Tribune of the People, in which he displayed the most extravagant de- 
mocracy. Being brought before the minister of police, Baboeuf confessed 
himself the author of a plan of insurrection, and showed great firmness, 
refusing to name his accomplices. He was condemned to death. May 25, 
1797, and, on learning his sentence, stabbed himself, but his body was 
nevertheless dragged to the scaffold and beheaded. — Biographie Modeme. 

" Gracchus " Babceuf, who called himself the " Tribune of the 
People," was a bold man, of an excited imagination, and fantastically 
attached to an extraordinary kind of democracy. This man, who 
possessed great power over his party, prepared it by his journal for the 
reign of what he called general happiness. — MigiieL 

BAILLY, Jeax Sylvatn, was one of the forty of the French 
Academy, and deputy of Paris to the States-General. Born in Paris on 
September 15, 1736, nature had endowed him with all the talents 
which fit men for the study of the sciences, and the meditations 
of philosophy. After several essays, which were well received by the 
public, he published a history of astronomy. When the Revolution broke 
out in 1789, the electors of Paris chose him as secretary, and then as 
deputy of the tiers-etat to the States-General. He was president of this 
assembly in its first session. On July 16th he was appointed 
Mayor of Paris. AVhen, after the flight of the King, the parties were 
divided, and the more violent revolutionists wished to seize the op- 
portunity of pronouncing the forfeiture of Louis, Bailly opposed the 
ferments excited in Paris in favor of the party of the forfeiture. An 
immense crowd having thronged to the Champ de Mars to frame an 
address recommending the forfeiture, on July 17, 1791, Bailly 
caused martial law to be proclaimed against this assembly, which was 
dispersed by armed force. Tlie Xational Assembly approved this step, 
but from this time Bailly perceived tliat his credit was sinking. lie 
vacated the ofiice of mavor early in Xovember, and then went over to 
England, whence he returned shortly after to Paris, trusting to spend the 
rest of his days in retirement. lie was, however, arrested in 1793, 
and brought to trial in K^ovember before the revolutionary tribunal, 
which condemned him to death. On the day after the passing of his 
sentence, he was put into the fatal cart, and, while proceeding to 
execution, was loaded with the insults of the people. It was resolved 
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ihat he should die on the Champ de Mars, in the very place where he bad 
caused the seditions people to be fired on. Here he fell down in a 
fainting-fit. ^VheIl he recovered, he demanded, haughtily, that an end 
might be put to hi's miseries. " JJost thou tremble, Bailly?" said one 
of his executioners, seeing his limbs, weakened by age, quiver, 
" Friend," answered he, calmly, " if I do tremble, it is with cold." 
After having been subjected to every species of ignominy, he ran liim- 
aelf to the scaffold, which had been fixed upon a heap of dung. lie 
died with great courage. Bailly was tall, his face long and serious, 
and his character by no means devoid of sensibility. — Biographic 
Modems. 

Among the virtuous members of the first Assembly, there was no one 
who stood higher than Bailly. As a scholar and a man of science, he 
had long l>een in the very first rank of celebrity; his private morals were 
not only irreproachable, but exemplary; and his character and disposi- 
tion had always been remarkable for gentleness, moderation, and philan- 
thropy. His popularity was at one time equal to that of any of the 
idols of the day; and if it was gained by some degree of culpable in- 
dulgence and unjustifiable zeal, it was forfeited at least by a resolute 
opposition to disorder and a meritorious perseverance in the discharge 
of his duty. There is not, perhaps, a name in the whole annals of the 
Revolution with which the praise of unaffected philanthropy may be 
more safely associated. — Edinburgh Review. 

BAEBAKOUX, Oharlks, deputy to the Convention, was bom at 
Marseilles, March 6, 1767, He embraced the cause of the Revolution 
with uncommon ardor, and came to Paris in July, 1792, with a few 
hundred Marseillais, to bring about a revolution against the court. He 
had a considerable share in the insurrection of August 10th. He be- 
longed to the party of the Girondins, and was guillotined in Bordeaux 
in 1794. — Biographie Moderne. 

Earbaroux's ingenuous disposition and ardent patriotism inspired us 
with confidence. Discoursing on the had situation of affairs, and of 
our apprehensions of despotism in the North under Robespierre, we 
forrOed the conditional plan of a republic in the South. Barbaroux 
was one whose features no ]>ninter would disdain to copy for the head 
of an Antinous. — Madnme Roland's Memoirs. 

BARERE DE VIEUZAC, Bebtrand, born at Tarbee, September 
10, 1755; deputy to States-General in 1789; President of the National 
Assembly, 1792; President of the Jacobins, July 14, 1792; arrested 
March 23, 1795. He died January 15, 1841. 

I used to meet Barere at a table d'hote. I considered him of a 
mild and amiable temper. He was very well bred, and seemed to love 
the Revolution from a sentiment of benevolence. His association with 
Robespierre and the conrt which be paid to the different parties he 
successively joined, and afterwards deserted, were less the effect of an 
evil disposition, than of a timid and versatile character, and the conceit 
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which made it incumbent on him to appear as a public man. His talents 
as an orator were by no means of the first order. He was afterwards 
sumamed the Anacreon of the Guillotine; but when I knew him, he 
was only the Anacroon of the Revolution, upon which, in his Point du 
Jour, he wrote some very amorous strains. — Durmonl. 

Barere was a sort of Belial ia the Convention, the meanest, yet not 
the least able, among those fallen spirits, who, with great adroitness 
and ingenuity, as well as wit and eloquence, caught opportunities as 
tbey arose, and was eminently dexterous in being always strong upon 
the strongest and safe upon the safest side, — Scott's Life of Napoleon. 

Barere was employed in obscure situations by Napoleon, and was 
alive at Brussels, where he was living in great poverty in 1831. It was 
one of his favorife positions at that time, that " the world could never 
bo civilized till the punishment of death was utterly abolished, for no 
human being had the right to take away the life of another." This was 
the man who said in 1799, "The tree of liberty cannot flourish, if 
it is not watered by the blood of a king." — Falhner's Travels in Ger- 
many. 

Barere escaped during the different ebullitions of the Revolution, be- 
cause he was a man without principle or character, who changed and 
adapted himself to every side. He had the reputation of being a man 
of talent, but I did not find him so. I employed him to write, but he 
displayed no ability. He used many flowers of rhetoric, but no solid 
argument. — Napoleon's Conversations with O'Meara. 

BARKAVE, Antoine Pierre Joseph Marie, bom at Grenoble in 
1761, was a barrister and deputy to the States-General. The son of a 
very rich attorney, he warmly espoused the revolutionary party, and was 
named by the tiers-elat deputy of that town to the States-General. He 
there showed himself from the beginning one of the most implacable 
enemies of the court. He warmly supported the Tennis-court oath, and 
declared loudly in favor of the assertion of the rights of man. In 1790 
he voted the abolition of religious orders. At the meeting of May 
22d he was one of those who were decidedly of opinion that the king 
should be deprived of the right of making war and peace, and opposed 
Mirabeau on many great questions of policy. At the sitting of June 
19th he demanded that the Assembly should, before it rose, decree the 
su|ipression of all feudal titles and rights. In August he fought a duel 
with M. de Cazales, and wounded him with a pistol-shot. Bamave had 
l>eforG fought with the Viscount de Noailles; he had fired first, and 
mi.iscd his adversary, who discharged his pistol in the air; the difference 
was then adjusted by their friends. At the time of Louis XVI.'s flight, 
Biirnave showed great presence of mind in the midst of the stupefaction 
of the greatest part of the Assembly. On the news arriving of the king's 
arrest, Bamave was appointed, together "nnth Petion and Latour-Mau- 
Iwurg, to bring the royal family back to Paris. In giving an account 
of his mission, lie spolte (ibotit tbe inviolability of the king's persooj fop 
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wliicli he was hooted by the Asaeiiibly. At ihi' cini of ihe session Bariiave 
v;aa appointed mayor of Grenoble, where he married the only daughter 
of a lawyer, who brought him a forluiie of 71)0,000 livres. After the 
events of August 10, 17i)ii, certain documents having established 
the connivance of Bamave with the court, he was brought Iwfore the 
revolutionary tribunal of Paris and condemned to death, Novem- 
ber 29, 1793, Barnave was a small but well-looking man, and 
professed Protestantism. Few orators of his day possessed so much 
grace of diction and sagacity of analysis. Mirabeau himself was aston- 
ished that a youug man should apeak so long, so rapidly, and so elo- 
quently, and said of him, " It is a young tree, which, however, ,wiil 
ni'juni. high, if it be let to grow." — Biographic Modeme. 

BARRAS, Pacl Jean Frakcois Nicolas, Comte de, was bom at 
Foix, in Provence, June 30, 1755, of the family of Barras, whose 
tintiquily in that quarter had become a proverb. He died in retirement 
in the year 1829. At the Revolution he was deputed to the Convention, 
but had no talent for oratory and no habits of budness. On his return 
to Paris, after having been appointed commissioner to the army of Italy 
and to Provence, he helped to oppose Robespierre, marched against the 
commune which had risen in favor of the tyrant, and succeeded. Subse- 
quent events brought him into the Directory. lie did not possess the 
qualifications required to fill that situation, but he acted better than 
was ex|jected from him by those who knew him. When he went out of 
the Directory he bad still a large fnrtime, and did not attempt to con- 
ceal it; but the manner in which it liad been acquired, by favoring the 
contractors, impaired the morality of the nation. Barras was tall; he 
spoke sometimes in moments of agitation, and his voice filled the house. 
His intellectual capacity, however, did not allow him to go beyond a few 
tentonces. He was not a man of resolution, and had no opinion of his 
own on any part of the administration of public affairs. — Las Cases. 

Barras had formerly ser^'eJ in India, and had there displayed the 
courage of a soldier. He was a fit man to mount his horse on occasion 
of disturbances ; and it was in this manner, as we have seen, that he had 
earned his place in the Directory. Hence, on all difiicHlt occasions, he 
would still talk of mounting his horse and putting to the sword the 
enemies of the republic. In person he was tall and handsome; but in 
his countenance there was something dark and sinister, that harmonized 
little with his disposition, which was rather passionate than wicked. 
Though he belonged by birth to the higher ranks, his manners indicated 
no superiority of breeding. They were binnt, liold, and vulgar. He was 
endowed with a soundness and a penetration of mind which, with study 
and application, might have become highly distinguished faculties; but, 
indolent and ignorant, ho knew at most only what is learned in a stormy 
life, and in those matters upon which he was daily called to give his 
opinion he manifested good sense enough to induce regret that he should 
not have had a more careful education. Tn other respects, dissolute 
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and rough, violent and false like the Southerns, who are apt to conceal 
duplicity under the guise of bluntness, republican by sentiment and by 
position, but a man without faith, admitting to his house the most violent 
revolutionists of the faubourgs and all the emigrants who had returned 
to France, pleasing the one by his trivial vehemence, and the other by 
his spirit of intrigue, he was in reality a warm patriot,, and in secret 
he held out hopes to all parties. In himself alone he was the entire 
Danton party, excepting the genius of its chief, which had not devolved 
on his successors. — Thiers' French Revolution. 

BAKTHELEMY, Francois, Makquis de, bom at Aubagne in 1750, 
nephew of the celebrated author of the Travels of Anacharsis, was brought 
up under the direction of his imcle, and at the commencement of the 
Revolution was sent as ambassador to England, to notify the court 
that Louis XVI. had accepted the constitution. In 1791 he went to 
Switzerland in the same character; in 1795 he negotiated and signed 
a peace with Prussia, and in the same year a similar treaty with 
Spain. In 1797 he was elected into the Directory, but was involved 
in the downfall of the CHchyan party. Aft^r the Revolution of 
the 18th Bnmiairo, Barthelemv became a member of the conservative 
senate, and was soon afterwards called to the Institute. — Biographic 
Moderne. 

BEATJHARXAIS, Alexander, Vtcomte de, born in 1760, at Marti- 
nique, served with distinction as ]\Iajor in the French forces under 
Rochambeau, which aided the United States in the revolutionary war. 
He married Josephine Tascher dc la Pagerie, who was afterwards the 
wife of Bonaparte. At the breaking-out of the French Revolution, he 
was chosen a member of the National Assemblv, of which he was for 
some time president. In 1793 he was general of the army of the Rhine, 
and was afterwards minister of war. In consequence of the decree re- 
moving men of noble birth from the army, he retired to his country- 
seat. Having been falsely accused of promoting the surrender of Mentz, 
he was sentenced to death in 1794, in the thirty-fourth year of his age. — 
Enryclopcvdia Americann, 

BEAUHARXAIS, Eugene de, born September 8, 1780. After his 
mother's marriage in 179G with Napoleon, he accompanied him to Italy 
and Egypt. He rapidly rose to the highest military rank, and in 1805 
was made a prince of France and viceroy of Italy. In 1800 he married 
the Princess Amelia Auirnsta of Bavaria (1788-1851), and in 1807 
was created Prince of Voiiico, aii<l declared by Napoleon his adopted son, 
and heir of the kingdom of Italy. Wise, honorable, and virtuous, he 
showed great military talent in the Italian campaigns, in the wars 
against Austria, and in the retreat from ^foscow. In the Hundred Days 
he took no part; and he was allowed to retain his possessions in the 
March of Ancona, large sums being granted him in compensation for 
his other Italian possessions, vrith which he purchased the landgraviate 
of Leuchtenburg and principality of Eichstadt, as Duke of Leuchten- 
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burg, faking bis place among the nobles of Bavaria. He died at Muiiit;b, 
February 21, 1824. 

Eugene Eeauliamaia was not more than fourteen or fifteen years of 
age when lie ventured to introduce himself to Bonaparte, for the purpose 
of soliciting his father's aword, of which be understood the general had 
become possessed. The countenance and frank air of Eugene pleased 
Napoleon, and he immediately granted him the boon he sought. Aa 
soon as the sword was placed in the hoy's bands he burst into tears, and 
kissed it. This feeling of affection for his father's memory increased 
Bonaparte's interest in his young visitor. His mother, Josephine, on 
learning the kind reception which the general had given her son, thought 
it her duty to call and thank liim. Napoleon returned her visit, and the 
acquaintance thus commenced, speedily led to their marriage. — Memoirs 
of Constant. 

BERNADOTTE, Jean Baptibte Jl-lea, -was bom at Pau, January 
26, 1764. His father was a lawyer. In 1780 the son entered the mili- 
tary profession, and was still a sergeant in 1789. Wlien the Revolution 
broke out, he embraced its principles with entliusiasm, and obtained 
quick promotion in the army. In 1794 he was general of division at the 
battle of Fleurus; and in 1796 be served in Jourdan's army. He after- 
wards led reinforcements to the army of Italy, and shortly before the 
18th Fructidor, Bonaparte chose him to carry to "the Directory the 
banners taken at the battle of Rivoli. After the treaty of Campo 
Formio, Bemadotte was appointed ambassador of the French republic 
to the court of Vienna. He was next placed in the ministry of war, but, 
being speedily removed from office, retired into private life till the 
18th Brumaire, when Napoleon called him to the council of state. In 
1804, on the establishment of the Empire, Bemadotte was created a 
marshal. He greatly distinguished himself at the battle of Austerlitz, 
and, in the same year, the Emperor created him Prince of Ponte-Corvo. 
From the close of 1807 to 1309 he commanded the French army which 
remained in the north of Germany. At the battle of Wagram he led 
the Saxon allies, who fought with great skill and bravery. In conse- 
quence, however, of an altercation with the Emperor, he quitted the 
service, and went to Paris. In ISIO he was appointed successor to the 
Swedish throne, by the name of CbarlcH .Tohn. In 1813 he issued a 
formal declaration of war against Napoleon, placed himself at the head 
of the Swedish army in Germany, and contributed greatly to the victory 
of the allies at Leipsic. In the following year he obtained the cession 
of Nonvay to Sweden. In 1.S1S he succeeded to the throne by the title 
of Oharles XIV. — Enn/rloptrdia Ainericana. 

Bemadotte, said Napoleon, was ungrateful to me, as I was the 
author of his greatness; but I cannot say that he betrayed me; he in a 
manner became a Swede, and never promised that which he did not in- 
tend to perform. I can accuse him of ingratitude, hut not of treachery. 
Neither Murat nor he would have declared against me. had they thought 
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it wi.iuld have lost me my thrtme. Their wish was. In Uhiiiiiisl] ii 
power, but not to destroy me altogether. Bernadotte is a Gascon, 8 little 
inclined to iwasting. — A Vuive frovt St. Helena. 

BERTHIER, Louia Alexander, Prince of Neufchatel and Wagram, 
marghal, vice-constable of France, waa born at Veraaiiles, November 20, 
17.t3. He was the son of a distinguished officer, and was, while yet 
yoimg, employed in the general staff, and fought with Lafayette for the 
lilierty of the United States. In 1791 he was appointed chief of the 
general staff in Luckner's army, marched against La Vendee in 1793, 
and joined the army of Italy in 1796. In the year 1798 he received 
the chief command of the army of Italy, and afterwards, being much 
attached to Bonaparte, followed him to Egypt, who, on his rettim to 
Paris, appointed him minister of war. Having, in 1806, accompanied 
the Emperor in his campaign against Prussia, he signed the armistice 
of Tilsit in 1807. Being appointed vice-constable of France, he mar- 
ried in 1808, the daughter of Duke William of Bavaria-Birkenfeld; 
and, having distinguished himself at Wagram, in 1809, he received the 
title of Prince of Wagram. In the following year, aa proxy for Na- 
poleon, he received the hand of Maria Lotiisa, daughter of the Emperor 
of Austria, and accompanied licr to France. In X'^A^ he accompanied 
the French army to Kuasia. After Bonaparte's abdication he obtained 
the confidence of Ixinis XVTII., whom, on the Emperor's return, he 
accompanied to the Netherlands, whence he repaired to his family at 
Bimiberg. On his arrival at this place lie was observed to be sunk in 
profound melancholy, and when the music of the Russian troopa, on 
their march to the French borders, was heard at the gates of the city, 
he put an end to his life by throwing himself from a window of the 
third story of his palacc^ffncjc/opipdia Americana. 

Berthier was small and ill-shaped, without being actually deformed ; 
his head was too large for his body; his hair, neither light nor dark, 
was rather frizzed than curled; his forehead, eyes, nose, and chin, each 
in the proper place, were, however, by no means handsome in the 
aggregate. His hands, naturally ugly, became frightful by a habit of 
biting his nails: add to this, that he stammered much in speaking; and 
that if he did not make grimaces, tlie agitation of hia features was so 
rapid as to occasion some amusement to those who did not take a direct 
interest in his dignity. I must add, that he was an excellent man, with a 
thousand good qualities, neutralized by weakness. Berthier was good in 
every acceptation of the word. — Duchess d'Abrantes. 

BESSIERES, Jkan Baptiste, Ditke op Istria, was born at PreJssac, 
August B, 1768, His family was of humble origin. At an early age he 
obtained admission into the Guard of Louis XVI., and on the dissolution 
of that body was attached to the legion of the Pyrenees. In 1796 he 
joined the army of Italy, and was noticed for his bravery by Bonaparte, 
who intrusted him with the command of his guides, a corps which by 
Buccpsaive augmentations became in the sequel the famous Imperial 
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Quard, of wliicli Bessit-rei retained the commaiid till bia death. Ha 
fought at Jeiiu, Friedlaud, and E^laii, exhibiting t>oth valor and pru- 
dence. He then went tu Spain, and defeated CucBta in a pitched battle, 
which opened the way for the French to Madrid. At Wagram he led 
the French hoi-ae against the Austrian flank, and in 1812 went through 
the Russian campaign with honor. The opening of the next saw him 
in the place of Murat — at the head of the cavalry of the whole army. 
He was killed in the evening before the battle of Lutzen while forcing a 
defile. Marshal Bessieres was an excellent soldier and a good man, and 
did all in his power to mitigate the horrors of war. — Court and Camp 
of Bonaparte. 

Bessie res, Duke of Istria, always continued good, humane, and 
generous; of antique loyalty and integrity; and, whether considered 
as a citizen or a soldier, an honest, worthy man. He often made use of 
the high favor in which be stood to do extraordinary acta of kindness, 
even to people of very different ways of thinking from himself. He 
was adored by the guards, in the midst of whom he passed his life. At 
the battle of Wagrani. a ball struck him off his horse, without doing him 
any further injury. A mournful cry arose from the whole battalion, 
upon which Napoleon remarked, the next time he saw him, " Bessierea, 
the ball which struck you drew tears from all my guard. Return thanks 
to it. It ought to be very dear to yon." After living like Bayard, Bes- 
sieres died like Tureune. He was sincerely attaclied to the Emperor. 
Indeed, he almost worshipped him; and would certainly never have 
abandoned his person or his fortunes. — Las Cases. 

BILLAUD-VAEENNES, J-vcguEs Nicolas, was born at Rochelle, 
which place be quitted several years before the Revolution, at the age 
of twenty-three, from vexation that the people there had hissed a the- 
atrical piece of his composition. He then went to Paris, where he got 
himself admitted a barrister, and married a natural daughter of M. do 
Verdun, the only one of the farmers-general who was not guillotined. 
In 1792, he was substitute for the attorney of the commune of Paris, 
and Ijecnme ono of the directors of the September massacres. In 1795, 
he was sentenced t.o banishment to Guiana, where he was looked upon 
by the people as little better than a wild beast. His principal occupa- 
tion, during his exile, was breeding parrots. Billaud-Varennes was 
the author of many dull pamphlets. — Biographle Modeme. 

Of all the sanguinary monsters, observed Napoleon, who reigned in 
the Revolution, Eillaud dp Varennes was the worst.— ^ Voice from St. 
Helena. 

Billaud-Varennes was the most formidable of Robespierre's antago- 
nists. Both were ambitious of reigning over the ruins and the tombs 
with which they had covered France. But Robespierre had reached Ihe 
point where bia ambition could no longer be concealed. Billaud was 
still able to dissemble his. The tyrant was as lugubrious as death, which 
ever attended him in all his steps; such, and perhaps more gloomy still, 
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was Billaud ; but lie enveloped his projects iu deeper obscurity, and pre- 
pared hia blows with greater art. — Lacretelh. 

After Billaud-Varennes reached his place of transportation at Cay- ' 
enne, his life was a continued scene of romantic adventures. He 
escaped to Mexico, and entered, under the name of Polycarpus Varennes, 
the Dominican con^'ent at Porto Itico. Being obliged to fly the continent 
for the part he took in the disputes between the Spanish colonies and the 
mother-country, Pethion, then president of Hayti, not only afforded 
him an asylum, but made him his secretary. After Pethion's death, 
Boyer refusing to employ him, he went to the United States, and died 
at Philadelphia in 1819. — Universal Biograpkie. 

BONAPARTE, Josepu, eldest brother of Napoleon, was bom in I 
Corsica, January 7, 1768 ; studied for the bar at Marseilles, and in 1800, 
after he had filled several offices of state, was chosen by the First Consul " 
lis plenipotentiary to the United States. He signed the treaty of Lun€- 
ville 1801, and that of Amiens 1802; and assisted in the concordat 
negotiations. After the coronation of Napoleon, Joseph was made com- 
mander-in-chief of the army of Naples; in 1805, ruler of the Two 
Sicilies; and in 1806, king of Naples. A humane and accomplished 
man, but an ineffective ruler, in 1808 he was summarily transferred by 
his brother to the throne of Spain, but found himself unprepared to cope 
with the Spanish insurgents, and after the defeat of the French at Vit- 
toria in 1813 returned to hia estate at Morfontaine. After Waterloo he 
accompanied Napoleon to Rochefort, and, himself taking ship to Amer- ' 
iea, became an American citizen, lived for some years at Bordentown, 
in New Jereey, U. S., where he employed himself in agriculture, but 
in 1832 returned to Europe, and died at Florence in 1844. 

You would seldom see a better countenance than that of Joseph Bona- 
parte, With masculine strength and expression, it combines a mild, 
intelligent smile. Joseph is well read, not only in our literature, but in 
that of Italy and England. He loves poetry and the belles-lettres, and 
takes pleasure in surrounding himself with learned and scientific men. 
It has been said that his character is weak and false. He has goodnesB 
of heart, gentleness, clemency, and accuracy of judgment. His conduct, 
during his uufortunate reign in Spain, was, on the whole, admirable. 
He left France with great regret, and entreated his brother not to force 
a crown on him. — Duchess d'Abrantes. 

BONAPARTE, Lccien. Prince of Canino, a younger brother of 
Napoleon, was born at Ajaccio, in 177.5, and was educated at Autun, 
Brienne, and Aix. In 1798 he was made a member of the Council of 
Five Hundred, and just before the 18th Brnmaire he was elected its 
president. He was successful as Minister of the Interior; and as am- 
bassador to Madrid (1800) undermined British influences. On condi- 
tion that he Vould divorce his second wife fthe widow of a stockbroker), 
the crowns of Italy and Spain were offered him : but he refused them, and 
lived on hia estate of Canino, in the States of the Church, being created 
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hy ihe pope Prince of Canino. lie liad never wliolly shaken off bis early 
strong republicanism; and having denounced the arrogant policy of his 
brother towards the court of Ttome, he was " advised " to leave Roman 
territory, and in 1810 took ship for America, but fell into the hands of 
the English, and was kept in honorable captivity at Ludlow and Thorn- 
grove, Worcestershire, till 1814. After Waterloo he advised his brother 
to assume the place of absolute dictator. After the second restoration 
Lucien lived in and near Rome, occupied with science and art, and died 
at Viterbo in 1840. 

Lucien Bonaparte, in the year 1797, was about twenty-two years of 
age; he was tail, ill-shaped, having limba like those of the field-spider, 
and a small head, which, with his tall stature, would have made him 
unlike hia brothers, had not his physiognomy attested their common 
parentage. He was very near-sighted, which made him half-shut his 
eyes and stoop his head. This defect wouM, therefore, have given him 
an unpleasing air, if his smile, always iu harmony with hia features, 
had not imparted something agreeable to his countenance. Thus, though 
he was rather plain, he pleased generally. He had very remarkable 
success with %vonien who were themselves very remarkable, and that long 
before his brother arrived at power. With respect to understanding and 
talent, Lucien always displayed abundance of both. In early youth, 
when he met with a subject he liked, he identified himself with it. He 
lived at that time in an ideal world. Thus at eighteen, the perusal of 
Plutarch carried him into the Forum and the Pyrieua. He was a Oi-eek 
with Demosthenes, a Roman with Cicero; he espoused all the ancient 
glories, but he was intoxicated with those of our own time. Those who, 
because they had no conception of this enthusiasm, alleged that he was 
jealous of hia brother, have asserted a wilful falsehood, if they have not 
fallen into a most egregious error. — Duchess d'Abrantes. 

BOUILLE, The MARqris de, was a gentleman of Auvergne, and a 
relative of Lafayette's. After having served in the dragoons, he be- 
came colonel of the regiment of Vexin infantry.' Having attained the 
rank of major-general, the King appointed him Governor^eneral of the 
Windward Islands. In 1778 he took Dominica, St. Eustatia, and soon 
after St. Christopher's, Nevis, and Montaerrat. On his return he was 
made lieutenant-general. In 1789 he brought hack to its duty the re- 
volted garrison of Metz. On the fit\i of September, in the same year, 
Gregoire complained to the Assembly, that M, de Bouille had not ad- 
ministered the civic oath individually, and obtained a decree that he 
should be obliged to do it. In 1790 he was commissioned to bring under 
subjection the garrison of Xancy. ITo advanced upon the toivn with 
four thousand men, and succeeded in this enterprise, in which he showed 
much bravery, and which at first gained him great praises from tbi' 
National Assembly, and afterwards as many reproaches. Being chosen 
by the King to facilitate his escape from Paris in June, 1791, Bouille 
inarched at the head of a body of troops to protect the passage of the 
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roval family ; but, by false advices or ill-executed orders, this enterprise 
failed, and M. de Bouille had great difficulty in leaving France. From 
Luxembourg he wrote to the Assembly a letter full of threats, and con- 
cluded by saying, that if a hair of Louis XVL's head was touched, he 
would not leave one stone on another in Paris. On the 13th of July the 
Assembly decreed that he should be tried for contimiacy, and that the 
papers relative to the King's escape should be sent to the high court 
of the nation. Bouille passed to the court of Sweden, which gave him 
employment, and in the name of which he promised powerful assistance 
to the French princes. He died in London in 1803. — Biographie 
Modeme. 

BRISSOT DE WARVILLE, Jean Pierre, was bom January 14, 
1754, at a village near Chartres. His father kept a cook's shop, which 
occasioned the saying that the son had all the heat of his father's stoves. 
After passing four years in an attorney's office, he turned author, and, at 
twenty years of age, had already published several works, one of which 
occasioned his imprisonment in the Bastille in 1784. He married a per- 
son attached to the household of Madame d'Orleans, and afterwards went 
to England. He lived there on pay as a spy from the lieutenant of police 
at Paris. At the same time he employed himself in literature, and en- 
deavored to form an academy in London ; but, this speculation proving 
unsuccessful, he returned to France, and distinguished himself greatly 
(luring the Revolution. He was elected a member of the Commune, 
Paris, in July 1780, and in connection with Laclos drew up the petition 
of the Champ de jMars in 1791. He was elected a deputy to the Legisla- 
tive Assembly in October, 1791, and to the Convention in September, 
1792. At the time of the trial of Louis XVI. he strove to bring the 
subject of his condenmation before the people, and afterwards voted 
for his death, though he was anxious to obtain a reprieve. Being de- 
nounced, together with the rest of the Girondins, by the Jacobins, he 
w^as guillotined, October 31, 1703. Brissot was thirty-nine years of age, 
of middle stature, slightly formed, and pale. He was so passionate an 
admirer of the Americans, that he adopted the appearance of a Quaker, 
and was pleased to be mistaken for one. — Biographie Modeme, 

The following is the opinion entertained of Brissot by Lafayette, who 
knew him well: " It is impossible not to be struck with various con- 
trasts in the life of Brissot: a clever man, undoubtedly, and a skilful 
journalist, but whose talents and influence have been greatly overrated 
both by friends and enemies. In other times, before he became a repub- 
lican, he had made the old rofrime a subject of eulogy. It seems pretty 
well proved that, a few days before the 10th of August, he, and some 
agitators of his party, had been intriguing with the valets-de-chambre of 
the Tuilories; even after this insurrection, their only desire was to govern 
in the name of the prince royal. Brissot, on the very eve of denoimcing 
Lafayette, told the Abbe Duvernet, then member of the societv of 
Jacobins, that the person he was going to accuse, was the man of all 
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others whom he esteemed and revered the most. Even while meditating 
the massacres of September, he saved all who came to him ; and, of his 
own accord, discharged from prison Duport, Bamave, and Charles La- 
meth, who were in some measure his personal antagonists." — Mignet. 

BRUNE, GuiLLAUME Marie Anne, born May 13, 1763, like all 
natives of the South, was ardent, active, fond of literature, poetry, and 
the fine arts; he possessed much information, and betook himself to 
composition. Brune was young; his head and heart confessed but one 
idea — ^glory and his country. He soon cast away pen, ink, and paper, 
and took to the sword. Xone of our marshals have been so falsely repre- 
sented in public opinion as Brune. He was not in Paris in the autumn 
of 1792, but at Radmack ; so, of course, could have had no share in the 
September massacres. He advanced rapidly to an elevated rank in the 
army; distinguished himself in the campaign of Italy; was aftrwards 
named gencral-in-chief of the army in Helvetia. On the establishment 
of the Consulate, Brune was appointed to the army of Italy, when, with 
the assistance of Suchet and Davoust, he nearly destroyed the Austrian 
army. In 1804, he was one of the sixteen marshals whom Bonaparte ap- 
pointed when he ascended the imperial throne. He was afterwards, for 
many years, in disgrace; but on Napoleon's return in 1815, he accepted 
the command of the eighth military division. On the restoration of 
Louis, Brune went to Toulon, to restore the white flag there ; after which 
he was summoned to Paris. On his way thither, at Avignon, he was 
warned that much agitation prevailed in the town, particularly directed 
against him, but turning a deaf ear to all remonstrance, he commanded 
his postilions to drive to the post-house. Here an armed mob, calling 
themselves royalists, besieged him in a room; the mayor and a few 
gendarmes succeeded in protecting liim for some time, while three* 
thousand citizens looked on with apathy. All resistance, however, was at 
length overpowered, and, under the pretext that Brune had been the 
murderer of the Princess Lamballe, lie was put to death by the mob; 
his lacerated corpse, after being dragged through the mud, was thrown 
into the Rhone, and the river refusing to retain it, it lay two* days un- 
buried on the strand. — Duchci^s d* Ahrantes, 

BTJZOT, Francois Xicolas Leonard^ was born at Evreux, Septem- 
ber 23, 1760, and was an advocate in that city at the time of the Revolu- 
tion, which he embraced with ardor. In 1792 he was deputed by the 
Eure to the National Assembly. At the time of the King's trial he voted 
for his death, though not for his immediate execution, and he was even 
one of those w^ho most warmly solicited a reprieve for him. In the 
!March following, he more than once gave warning of the despotism of 
the mob of Paris, and ended one of his speeches by threatening that city 
with the sight of the grass growing in the streets if confusion should 
reicm there much longer. In April he contended against the Jacobins, 
who, he said, were influenced by men of blood. Having been denounced 
^8 a Girondin, he made his escape from Paris, and after wandering 
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about aome time, was found, together with Petion, dead in a field, and 
half-eaten by wolvea, — Biographic Modeme. 

CADOUDAL, Gkorgk, a Chonaii chief, born at Auray in 1769, was 
the son of a village miller. When Bretagne took up arms, he entered 
the service as a common horsenian, and in 1795 was considered the head 
of the plebeian party. In 179G and the three ensuing years he continued 
in arms, and was the only general- iu-chie£ who was not noble. Hie 
division was that most frequently sent against the republicans. In 1800 
he concluded peace with the French government. He afterwards went 
to Paris, on the invitation of Bonaparte ; and then to London, where he 
was favorably received by the English ministers. The idea of the in- 
fernal machine is said to have originated with him, though he denied 
it. In 1803 George and Pichegrn landed on the coast of Normandy to 
execute a plan of assassinating the First Consul. The conspiracy, how- 
ever, was frustrated, and George was condemned and executed at Paris 
in 1804, He was thirtj'-five years old, and showed during his trial the 
greatest coolness. — Encyclopwdia Americana. 

One day I asked Napoleon's opinion of George Cadoiidal, " George," 
said he, " bad courage, and that was all. After the peace with tiie 
Chouans I endeavored to gain him over, as then he would have been 
useful to me, and I was anxious to calm all parties. I sent for, and 
spoke to him a long time. His father was a miller, and he was an 
ignorant fellow himself, I asked him, Why do you want to restore the 
Bourbons? If you were even to succeed in placing them on the throne, 
you would still be only a miller's son in their eyes. They would hold 
you in contempt because you were not of noble birth. But I found that 
he had no heart— in fact, that he was not a Frenchman." — A Voice from 
iS7. Helena. 

CAMEACEEES, Jean Jacques EeGis, was bom in 1753, at Mont- 
pellier, of an ancient family of lawyers. At the commencement of the 
Revolution, he received several public offices, and in 1792 became a 
memlier of the Convention. In 1793 he declared Louis XVI. guilty, 
but disputed the right of the Convention to judge him, and voted for his 
provisory arrest, and in case of a hostile invasion, for his death. As a 
member of the committee of public safety, Cambacerea reported the 
treason of Dumouriez. After the fall of the Terrorists, he entered into 
the council of Five Hundred, where he presented a new plan for a civil 
code, which became subsequently the foundation of the Code Napoleon. 
On the 18th Brumnire, he was chosen second consul, and after Bonaparte 
had ascended the throne, was appointed arch -chancel lor of the Empire. 
In 180R he was created Duke of Parma. On the approach of the allies 
in 1814, he followed the government, whence he sent his consent to the 
Emperor's abdication. On the return of Napoleon, in the following 
year, he was made president of the House of Peers, and on the Em- 
peror's second dovnifall, was banished, and went to live at Brussels. 
In IS18 the King permitted him to return to Paris, where he lived 
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afterwards as a private individual, and died in 1S24. — Encyclopaedia 
Americana. 

The Consul Cambaceres received company every Tuesday and Satur- 
day, and uo other house in Paris could stand a comparison with his hotel. 
He was a consummate epicure, had great conversational powers, and the 
incidents of his narratives acquired novelty and grace from the turn 
of his language. I may be allowed to call him an honest man, for, 
looking round on all his eqnals in power, I have never found one of such 
absolute good faith and probity. His figure was extraordinarily ugly, 
as well as unique. The slow and regular step, the measured cadence of 
accentuation, the very look, which was three times as long as another's 
to arrive at its object — all was in admirahle keeping with the long 
person, long nose, long chin, and the yellow skin, which lietrayed not the 
smallest symptoms that any matter inclining to sanguine circulated be- 
neath its cellular texture. The same consistency pervaded his dress; 
and when demurely promenading the galleries of the Palais Royal, then 
the Palais Egalitc, the singular cut and color of his embroidered coat; 
his ruffles, at that time so uncommon; his short breeches, silk stockings, 
shoes polished with English blacking, and fastened with gold buckles, 
his old-fashioned wig and queue, and his well-appointed and well-placed 
three-cornered hat, produced altogether a moat fantastic effect. — 
Duchess d'Abrantes. 

CARNOT, Lazare Nicolas Maroitebite, bom at Nolay, May 13, 
11f>S, was one of the first officers of the French army who embraced 
cordially and enthnsiastically the regenerating views of the National 
Assembly. In 17fll he was in the garrison at St. Omer, where he mar- 
ried Mademoiselle Dupont, daughter of a merchant there. His political 
principles, the moderation of his conduct, and his varied knowledge pro- 
cured for him soon after the honor of a seat in the legislature, from which 
period he devoted himself wholly to the imperative duties imposed on 
him either by the choice of his fellow-citizens, or by the suffrages of hia 
colleagues. The Convention placed in the hands of Camot the colossal 
and incoherent mass of the military requisition. It was necessary to 
organize, discipline, and teach. He drew from it fourteen armies. He 
had to create able leaders. His penetrating eye ranged through the most 
obscure ranks in search of talent united with courage and disinterested- 
ness; and he promoted it rapidly to the highest grades. In 1802, Camot 
opposed the creation of ihe Legion of Honor, He likewise opposed the 
erection of the consulate for life; but it was most especially at the 
period when it was proposed to raise Bonaparte to the throne that he 
exerted all his energy. He stood alone in the midst of the general defec- 
tion. His conduct during the Hundred Days appears to me summed 
up completely in the memorable words which Napoleon addressed to him, 
on entering the carriage when he was going to Rochefort: "Camot, I 
have known you too late !" After the catastrophe of the Hundred Days, 
Carnot was proscribed, and obliged to expatriate himself. He died at 
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Magdeburg in 1823, at the age of seventy years. It is true, he had ambi- 
tion, but he has himself told us its character — it was the ambition of the 
three himdred Spartans going to defend Themiopylse. — Arago. 

Camot was a man laborious and sincere, but liable to the influence of 
intrigues, and easily deceived. When minister of war he showed but 
little talent, and had many quarrels with the ministers of finance and 
the treasury, in all of which he was wrong. He left the government, 
convinced that he could not fulfil his station for want of money. He 
afterwards voted against the establishment of the empire, but as his 
conduct was always upright, he never gave any umbrage to the govern- 
ment. During the prosperity of the empire he never asked for anything ; 
but, after the misfortunes of Russia, he demanded emplovment and got 
the command of Antwerp, where he acquitted himself very well. After 
Napoleon's return from Elba, he was minister of the interior, and the 
emperor had every reason to be satisfied with his conduct. He was 
faithful, and a man of truth and probity. — A Voice from St. Helena. 

The royalists and their foreign allies have never been able to forgive 
Camot's signal military exploits during the war of the French Revolu- 
tion ; and affected to confound him with Robespierre, as if he had been 
the accomplice of that monster in the Reign of Terror. Situated as 
Camot then was, he had but one alternative — either to continue in the 
committee of public safety, co-operating with men whom he abhorred, 
and lending his name to their worst deeds, while he Was fain to close his 
eyes upon their details ; or to leave the tremendous war which France was 
then waging for her existence, in the hand? of men so utterly unfit to 
conduct the machine an instant, that immediate conquest, in its worst 
shape, must have been the consequence of his desertion. There may be 
many an honest man who would have preferred death to any place in 
Robespierre's committee; but it is fair to state that in all probability 
Carnot saved his country by persevering in the management of the war. 
— Edinburgh Reinew, 

CARRA, Jean Louis, was bom at Pont-du-Vesle in 1743. He called 
himself a man of letters before the Revolution, because ho had written 
some bad articles in the Encyclopiedia. At the beginning of the troubles, 
he went to Paris; made himself remarkable among the most violent 
revolutionists, and, in 1789, proposed the formation of the municipality 
of Paris, and of the city guard. It was Carra who thought of arming 
the people with pikes. Always preaching up murder and pillage in his 
writings, he was one of the chiefs of the revolt of August 10, 1702 ; and 
in his journal, he gloried in having traced out the plan of that day. 
Being denounced by Robespierre, he was condemned to death, and 
executed October 31, 1703. — Biographic Modcrne, 

CARRIER, Jeax Baptiste, born in Auvergne in 1756, and an 
obscure attorney at the bepnning of the Revolution, was deputed in 
1702. to the Convention, aided in the establishment of the revolutionarv 
tribunal, and exhibited the wildest rage for persecution. He voted for 
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the King's death, and, in 1793, was sent to Nantes with a conuuisaion 
lo suppress the civil war by severity, which he exercised in the moat 
atrocious manner. After the fall of Robespierre, Carrier was appre- 
hended, and condemned to death in December, 1794. — Encyclopedia 
A inericarui. 

Out of 500 membera, 498 voted in favor of the sentence of death 
against Carrier, tlie remaining two were also in favor of it, but condi- 
tionally. — Hazlill. 

It 19 my plan to carry off from that accursed country, La Vendue, all 
manner of subsistence or provisions for man or beast: all forage — in a 
word, everything — give all the buildings to the flames, and exterminate 
the inhabitants. Oppose their being relieved by a single grain of com 
for their subsistence. I give you the most positive — the most imperioiia 
orders. You are answerable for the execution from this moment. In a 
word, leave nothing in that proscribed country — let the means of sub- 
sistence, pro\'ision3, forage, everything- — positively everything, be re- 
moved to Nantes. ^ — Extract from Carrier's Letter to Gerieral Haxo. 

CATHELINEAU, Jacquf.s, born near St. Flaurent, January S, 17S9, 
was a wool-dealer of the village of Pin en Manges, who took the resolu- 
tion of standing up for his king and country, facing the evils which were 
not to be avoided, and doing his duty manfully in arms. His wife en- 
treated him not to form this perilous resolution ; but this was no time for 
such humanities; so, leaving his work, lie called the villagers about him, 
and succeeded in inducing them to take up arms. He was killed during 
the attack on Nantes, June 29, 1793. — Quarterly Review. 

CHABOT, Fkascois, a Capuchin, born in the department of Aveyron 
in 1759, eagerly profited by the opportunity of breaking bis vows, 
which the decree of the Constituent Assembly offered him. In 1792 he 
was appointed deputy of Loire-et-Cher to the legislature. In the same 
year, he went so far as to cause himself to be slightly wounded by six 
confidential men, in order that he might accuse the King of being the 
author of this assassination. It is asserted that he even pressed Merlin 
and Bazipc to murder him, and then to carry his bloody corpse into the 
faubourg, to hasten the insurrection of the people, and the destruction 
of the monarch. Chahot was one of the chief instigators of the events 
of August lOth. and voted afterwards for the death nf the King. He was 
condemned to death by Robespierre as a partisan of the Dantonist faction. 
When he knew what his fate was to be, he poisoned himself with corrosive 
sublimate of mercury: but the dreadful pain he suifered having extorted 
shrieks from him, be was conveyed to the infirmary, and his life pro- 
longed till April 5, 1794, when he was guillotined. Chabot died with 
firmness at the age of thirty-five. — Biogrnphie Modeme. 

CHARETTE DE LA CONTRIE," Frakcois Athanase. born near 
Ancenis, April 21, 17f>3, was the only individual to whom Napoleon 
attached particular impnrtancp. T have read a history of La Vendee, 
Faid he to me, and if the details and portraits arc correct, Charette was 
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the only great character — the true hero of that remarkable episode in 
our revolution. He impressed me with the idea of a great man. He 
betrayed genius. I replied, that I had known Charette very well in my 
youth, and that his brilliant exploits astonished all who had formerly 
been acquainted with him. We looked on him as a commonplace sort 
of man, devoid of information, ill-tempered, and extremely indolent. 
When, however, he began to rise into celebrity, his early friends recol- 
lected a circumstance which certainly indicated decision of character. 
When Charette was first called into service during the American war, 
he sailed out of Brest on board a cutter during the winter. The cutter 
lost her mast, and to a vessel of that description, such an accident was 
equivalent to certain destruction. The weather was stormy— death seem- 
ed inevitable — and the sailors, throwing themselves on their knees, 
lost all presence of mind, and refused to exert themselves. At this crisis, 
Charette, notwithstanding his extreme youth, killed one of the men, in 
order to compel the rest to do their duty. This dreadful example had the 
desired effect, and the ship was saved. Ay, said the Emperor, here was 
the spark that distinguished the hero of La Vendee. Men's dispositions 
are often misunderstood. There are sleepers whose waking is terrible. 
Charette was one of these. — Lns Cases, 

After his capture, Charette entered into Nantes preceded by a nu- 
merous escort, closely guarded by gendarmes, and generals glittering in 
gold and plumes ; himself on foot, with his clothes torn and bloody, pale 
and attenuated ; yet more an object of interest than all the splendid 
throng by whom he was surrounded. Such was his exhaustion from loss 
of blood, that he fainted on leaving the Quarter of Commerce; but no 
sooner was his strength revived by a glass of water, than he marched on, 
enduring for two hours, with heroic constancy, the abuse of the populace. 
He was conducted to the military commission, and sentenced to be shot. 
On the following morning he was brought out on the scaffold. The roll 
('f drums, the assemblage of all the troops and national guard, and a 
countless multitude of sf)ectators, announced the great event which was 
approaching. At length the hero appeared, descended with a firm step 
the prison stairs, and walked to the place where his execution was to take 
place. A breathless silence prevailed. Charette advanced to the ap- 
pointed place, bared his breast, and himself gave the conmiand, uttering, 
with his last breath, the words " Vive le "Roi !" — Alison. 

CHAUIIETTE, Pikrre Garpakd, attorney of the commune of Paris, 
was bom at Nevers, May 24, 1763. His father was a shoemaker. After 
having been a oal>iii-boy, a steersman, a transcril)er, and an attorney's 
clerk at Paris, he worked under the journalist Prudhomme, who describes 
him as a very ignorant fellow. He soon acquired great power in the 
capital, and in 1703 proposed the formation of a revolutionary tribimal 
without appeal, and a tax on the rich. At the same time, he contrived 
the Festivals of Reason, and the orgies and profanations which polluted 
all the churches in Paris, and even proposed that a moving guillotine 
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mounted on four wheels, should follow the revolutionary army " to ahed 
hlood in profusion!" Chaumette also proposed the cessation of public 
worship, and the equality of funerals; and procured an order for the 
demolition of all monuments of religion and royalty. He was executed, 
by order of Robespierre, April 13, 1794, twenty days after Hebert, to 
whose party he Lad attached himself. — Biograpkie Modcme. 

The municipal faction of Chaumette and Hebert had not only struck at 
the root of religious worship, but they had attempted also to alter the 
whole existing social code. " The most sacred relations of life," says 
Mr. Alison, " were at the same period placed on a new footing, suited to 
the extravagant ideas of the times. Marriage was declared a civil con- 
tract, binding only during the pleasure of the contracting parties. Di- 
vorce immediately became general; and the corruption of manners 
reached a height unknown during the worst days of the monarchy. So 
indiscriminate did concubinage become, that, by a decree of the Con- 
vention, bastards were declared entitled to an equal share of the succes- 
sion with legitimate children. The divorces in Paris in the first three 
months of 1792 were .'i62, while the marriages were only 1785 — a pro- 
portion probably unexampled among mankind! The consequences soon 
became apparent. Before the era of the Consulate, one-half of the whole 
births in Paris were illegitimate." 

CLOOTZ, Jean Baptiste nn Val-de-Grace, a Prussian baron, as- 
sumed the name of Anacharsis Clootz. He was Iwrn at Cleves, on June 
24, 1755, and became the possessor of a considerable fortune, which he 
dissipated by his misconduct. He was not destitute of ability, hut was 
half-crazed by his fanatical love of liberty, and bis constant habit of 
poring over the works of German metaphysicians. As he was the nephew 
of Cornelins Parr, author of several works, he tliouglit he must also be 
a writer. He travelled in ditferent parte of Europe, and particularly 
cultivated the society of Burke, who was then a member of the opposition 
in the English Parliament. During the French Ttevolution, Clootz made 
himself notorious by the absurd extravagance of his conduct. The mas- 
querade, known hy the name of the " Embassy of the Human Race," 
was the first scene in which he attracted attention. He appeared on 
June 19, 1790, at the bar of the National Assembly, followed by a con- 
siderable lK)dy of Parisian porters in foreign dresses, whom he presented 
as deputies from all nations. He styled himself the " Orator of the 
human race," and requested to Ite admitted to the Federation, which 
was agreed to. On January 22. 1792, he wrote a letter to the Legisla- 
tive Assembly, beginning thus: " The orator of the human race to the 
legislature of the human race sends greeting." On April Slst he de- 
livered a ridiculous tirade at the bar relative to the declaration of war 
against the King of Hungary and Bohemia; proposed to the Assembly 
to adhere for a year to a strict regimen; and ended by offering, what he 
called, a patriotic gift of 12,000 livres. He in consequence obtained the 
honor of a seat among the members. On August 12th he came to con- 
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gratulate the Assembly on the events of the 10th, and offered to raise a 
Prussian legion. On the 27th, he begged the Assembly to set a price on 
the heads of the King of Prussia and the Duke of Brunswick, and de- 
livered a long speech, in which the following expressions occurred: 
"Charles IX. had a successor; l/ouis will have none." "You know 
how to value the heads of philosophers; a price yet remains to be set on 
those of tyrants." " My heart is French, and my soul sans-culotte." 
The hatred of this fanatic against the Christian religion was as fervent 
as that which he entertained against the monarchy. In September, 1792, 
he was deputed from the Oise to the Convention, where he voted for the 
death of Louis XVI. in the name of the human race! In the same year 
he published a work entitled The Universal Republic, wherein he laid 
it down as a principle '* that the people was the sovereign of the world — 
nay, that it tvas God !" — " that fools alone believed in a Supreme Being !" 
etc. He soon afterwards fell imdcr the suspicion of Robespierre, was 
arrested as a Hebertist, and condemned to death on ilarch 24, 1794. 
He died with great firmness, and, on his way to execution, lectured He- 
bert on materialism, " to prevent him," as he said, " from yielding to 
religious feelings in his last moments." He even asked to be executed 
after all his accomplices, in order that he might have time " to establish 
certain principles during the fall of their heads." — Biographie Moderfie. 
COLLOT-D'HERBOIS, Jean Marie, bom at Paris about 1753, first 
appeared on the stage, and had little success. He played at Geneva, at 
the Hague, and at Lyons, where, having been often hissed, he vowed the 
most cruel vengeance against that town. The line of acting in which 
he played best was that of tyrants in tragedies. He went to Paris at 
the beginning of the Revolution, and embraced the popular cause. Pos- 
sessed of a fine face, a powerful voice, and great boldness, he became one 
of the oracles at the eTacobin Club. He w^as no stranger to the September 
massacres. During the king's trial he sat at the top of the Mountain, by 
Robespierre's side, and voted for tlie monarch's death. It has been said 
of this man, who was surnamed the Tiger, that he was the most sangui- 
nary of the Terrorists. In 1703 he took his departure for Lyons, protest- 
ing that the Soutli showld soon be purified. It is from the time of this 
mission that his horrildo celebrity takes its rise. He sent for a column of 
the revolutionary army, and organized the demolitions and the employ- 
ment of cannon in order to make up for the slo^^^less of the guillotine 
at Lyons. The victims, when about to be shot, were bound to a cord fixed 
to trees, and a pick(»t of infantry marched round the place, firing suc- 
cessively on the condemned. The mitrniUades, the executions bv artil- 
lery, took place in the Brotteaux. Those who were destined for this 
punishment were ranged two by two on the edge of th^ ditches that had 
been dug to receive their bodies, and cannons, loaded »vith small bits of 
metal, wore fired upon them; after which, some troops of the revolu- 
tionary army despatched the wonn<lod with swords or bayonets. Two 
women and a young girl having solicited the pardon of their husbands 
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ami brothers, CoUot-d'Uerbois had them bound on the scaffold where their 
relations expired, and their blood spouted out on them. On his return 
to Paris, being denounced to the National Convention by petitioners 
from Lyons, he answered, that " the cannon had been fired but once on 
sixty of the most guilty, to destroy them with a single stroke." The 
Convention approved of his measures, and ordered that his speech should 
be printed. In the year 1794, returning home at one o'clock in the 
morning, Collot was attacked by Admiral, who fired at him twice with a 
pistol, but missed his aim. The importance which this adventure gave 
him, both in the Convention of which he was nominated president, and 
elsewhere, irritated the self-love of Robespierre, whom Collot afterwards 
denounced. In 1795 he was transported to Guiana, where he endeavored 
to stir up the blacks against the whites. — Biographie Modeme. 

Collot-d'Herboia died in exile at Cayenne. He was found one day 
lying on the ground, with bis face exposed to a burning sun, in a raging 
fever. The negroes who were appointed to carry him from Kouron to 
Cayenne, had thrown him down to perish. He expired, vomiting froth 
and blood, and calling upon that God whom he had so often renounced. — 
Piton's Voyage to Cnyenne. 

CONDE, Louis Joseph de BorRBON, Prince of. was born at Chan- 
tilly, August 9, 1736, He was the only son of the Duke of Bourbon and 
the Princess of Hesse-Ilheinfela. In 1753 he married the Princess of 
Rohan- Souhise, who in 1756 bore him the Prince of Bourbon-Conde. 
In the seven years' war he distinguished himself by his skill and 
courage and in 1762 gained a victory at Johanniaberg over the heredi- 
tary Prince of Brunswick. In the Revolution he emigrated in 1789, to 
Brussels, and thence to Turin. He afterwards formed a little corps of 
pmigrant nobility, which ,ioined the Austrian army under Wurmser. In 
179.5 he entered with his corps into the English service. In 1797 he 
entered the Russian service, and marched with liis corps to Russia, where 
he WHS hospitably received by Paul I. In ISOO, after the separation of 
Russia from the coalition, he re-entered the English service. He re- 
turned to Paris in 1814; and the next year fled with the king to Ghent. 
Ho died at Paris in 181 S. His grandson was the imfortunate Duke 
d'Enghien, — Cyclnpwdia A mericatm. 

CONDORCET, Mabie Jean Antoine Nicolas de Cakitat, Mar- 
quis DE, was bom at St. Quentin, in Pieardy, September 17, 1743, His 
was one of the oldest families in Dauphine. He was educated in the col- 
lege of Navarre, at Paris, and from early youth devoted himself to the 
study of the exact sciences. The Duke of Rochefoucault was liis patron ; 
and introduced him into the world at the age of nineteen. With astonish- 
injt facility Condnrcet treated the most difficult problems in mathematics, 
and gained such celebrity as a man of science, that, .in 1777, he was made 
fiecretnry to the Academy of Sciences. He contributed several articles 
to the Encyclopfpdw. and was intimate with most of the writers of that 
great work. Under a cold exterior, Condorcet concealed the moat violent 
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passions. D'Alembert compared him to a volcano «oyered with snow. 
On the intelligence of the king's flight, he defined the royal dignity as an 
anti-social institution. In 1792 he was appointed President of the As- 
sembly, and composed the proclamation addressed to the French and to 
Europe, which announced the abolition of royalty. On the trial of Lotiis 
he voted for the severest sentence not capita] ; at the same time he voted 
for the abolition of capital punishments, except in crimes against the 
state. In 1793 he was accused of being an accomplice with Brissot, 
and, to save his life, concealed himself in the house of Madame Vemey, 
where he remained eight months, during which period, though in con- 
stant fear of discovery, he wrote one of his best philosophical treatises. 
Having at length learned that death was denounced against all who 
harbored a proscribed individual, he left his generous hostess, and 
fled in disguise from Paris. He wandered about for some time, until, 
driven by hunger, he entered a small inn at Clamar, where he was arrest^ 
ed as a suspicious person, and thrown into prison. On the following 
morning, March 28, 1794, he was found dead on the floor of his room, 
having apparently swallowed poison, which he always carried about him, 
and which nothing but his love for his wife and daughter prevented him 
using before. — Encyclopcedia Americana. 

COKDAY D'ARMANS, Charlotte, was bom at St. Satumin des 
Lignerets, in the year 1768. Nature had bestowed on her a handsome 
person, wit, feeling, and a masculine understanding. She received her 
education in a convent, where she labored with constant assiduity to culti- 
vate her own powers. The Abbe Raynal was her favorite modem author ; 
and the Revolution foimd in her an ardent proselyte. Her love of study 
rendered her careless of the homage that her beauty attracted, though 
she was said to have formed an attachment to M. Belzunce, major of the 
regiment of Bourbon, quartered at Caen. This young officer was mas- 
sacred in 1789, after Marat in several successive numbers of his journal 
had denounced Belzunce as a counter-revolutionist. From this moment 
Charlotte Corday conceived a great hatred of Marat, which was in- 
creased after the overthrow of the Girondins, whose principles she 
reverenced; and, being resolved to gratify her vengeance, she left Caen 
in 1793, and arrived about noon on the third day at Paris. Early on 
the second morning of her arrival she went into the Palais Royal, bought 
a knife, hired a coach, and drove to the house of Marat. Being denied 
admittance, she returned to her hotel, and wrote the following letter: 
" Citizen, I have just arrived from Caen ; your love for your country in- 
clines me to suppose you will listen with pleasure to the secret events of 
that part of the republic. I will present myself at your house ; have the 
goodness to give orders for my admission, and grant me a moment's 
private conversation. T can point out the means by which you may 
render an important service to France." In the fear that this letter 
might not produce the effect she desired, she wrote another, still more 
pressing, which she took herself. On knocking at the door, Marat, who 
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was in his balli. ordered her to be instantly adniitlcJ ; when, being left 
alone with him, she answered with perfect self-posaession all his in- 
quiries respecting the proscribed deputies at Caen. While he made 
memorandums of their conversation, Charlotte Corday coolly measured 
with her eye the spot whereon to strike | and then, snatching the weapon 
from her bosom, she buried the entire knife right in his heart! A single 
exclamation escaped Marat. "Help!" he said, and expired. Having 
been tried and found guilty, Charlotte Corday still maintained a noble 
and dignified deportment, welcoming death, not as the expiation of a 
crime, but as the inevitable consequence of a mighty effort to avenge the 
injuries of a nation. The hour of her punishment drew immense crowds 
to the place of execution. When she appeared alone with the executioner 
in the cart, in despite of the constrained attitude in which she sat, and of 
the disorder of her dress, she excited the silent admiration of those even 
who were hired to curse her. One man alone had courage to raise his 
voice in her praise. His name was Adam Lux, and he was a deputy 
from the city of Mentz. " She is greater than Brutus!" he exclaimed. 
This sealed his death-warrant. He was soon afterwards guillotined. — 
Du Brocn. 

" Pardon me, my dear father," wrote Charlotte Corday, " for having 
disposed of my life without your permission. I have avenged many 
victims — prevented others. The people will one day acknowledge the 
service I have rendered my country. For your sake I wished to remain 
incognito; but it was impossible. I only tnist you will not be injured 
by what I have done. Farewell, my beloved father! Forget me, or 
rather rejoice at my fate, for it has sprung from a noble canse. Em- 
brace my sister for me, whom I love with all my heart. Never forget 
the words of Comeille — the crime makes the shame, and not the scaf- 
fold." — Alison. 

On her way to the scaffold, Charlotte Corday heard nothing but 
applause and acclamation, yet by a smile alone she discovered what she 
felt. When she had ascended the place of execution, her face still glowed 
with the hue of pleasure; and even in her last moments, the handker- 
chief which covered her bosom having been removed, her checks were 
suffused with the blush of modesty. At the time of her death, she wanted 
three months of her twenty-fifth year. She was descended from Peter 
Comeille. — Paris Joamal, 1797. 

COTJTnON, J,, sumamed Cato during the Reign of Terror, was bom 
at Orsay in 1756, and was an advocate at Clermont. He was deputed 
to the legislature and the Convention, Before this period he enjoyed 
in his own country a reputation for genlleness and integrity; yet he 
embraced the revolutionary principles with astonishing eagerness, and, 
during the sitting of the Convention, sliowed himself the most ardent 
partisan of sanguinary measures. Pnidhomme says, that it was in his 
chambeT at Paris that the Duke of Orleans. Danton. Marat, Petion, 
Eobeepierre, and others, assembled to arrange the insurrection of August 
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10, 1792. In the following year Coiithon voted for the king's death, and 
eagerly opposed delay. He soon afterwards attacked the Girondins, and 
became the favorite tool of Kobespierre. Being sent to Lyons, he pre- 
sided at the execution of the rebel chiefs, and began to put in force the 
decree which ordered the demolition of that city. Being afterwards 
implicated with the party of Robespierre, the armed force came to seize 
him; when he perceived they were going to lay hold of him, he struck 
himself slightly with a dagger, and feigned himself dead. In the year 
1794 he was executed, and suflFered horribly before he died ; his singular 
conformation, and the dreadful contraction of his limbs at that time, so 
incommoded the executioner while fastening him on the plank of the 
guillotine, that he was obliged to lay him on his side to give the fatal 
blow; his torture lasted longer than that of fourteen other sufferers. — 
Biographie Modeme, 

Couthon was » decrepit being, whose lower extremities were paralyzed 
— whose benevolence of feeling seemed to pour itself out in the most 
gentle expressions uttered in the most melodious tones — whose sensibility 
led him constantly to foster a favorite spaniel in his bosom that he might 
have something on which to bestow kindness and caresses — but who was 
at heart as fierce as Danton, and as pitiless as Robespierre. — Scott's Life 
of Napoleon. 

Attended by a crowd of satellites, Couthon traversed the finest quarters 
of Lyons with a silver hammer, and, striking at the door of the devoted 
houses, exclaimed, " Rebellious house, I strike you in the name of the 
law." Instantly the agents of destruction, of whom twenty thousand 
were in the pay of the Convention, levelled the dwelling to the ground. 
But this was only a prelude to a more bloody vengeance. — Alison. 

CUSTINE, Count Adam Philippe, bom at Metz, February 4, 1740, 
served as captain in the seven years' war. Through the influence of the 
Duke of Choiseul, he obtained, in 1762, a regiment of dragoons, which 
was called by his name. In 1780 he exchanged this for the regiment of 
Saintonge, which was on the point of going to America, to the aid of the 
colonies. On his return, he was appointed marechal de camp. In 1789 
he was deputy of the nobility of Metz, and was one of the first who de- 
clared for the popular party, lie subsequently entered the army of the 
Xorth, and, 1792, made himself master of the pass of Porentruy. He 
then received the command of the army of the Tx)wer Rhine, and opened 
the campaign by taking possession of Spire. He next took Worms, then 
the fortress of Mentz, and then Frankfort-on-the-Main, on which he laid 
heavy contributions. In 17i)o he was denounced, and received his dis- 
missal, but the Convention afterwards invested him with the command 
of the Xorthern army. But he had hardly time to visit the posts. "Marat 
and Varennos were unceasing in their accusations against him, and the 
revolutionary tribunal soon afterwards condemned him to death. He 
was guillotined August 28, 1793. — EncycJopcpdia Americana, 

DANTON, Georges Jacques, an advocate by profession, was bom 
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nt Arciasur-Arbe, October 2'], iTuH, and beheaded April 5, 1794. His 
external appearance was striking. His stature was colossal; hia frame 
aildetic ; his features harsh, large, and dieagreeahle ; his voice shook the 
Assembly; his elcxjuence was vehement; and his imagination as gigantic 
as bis person, which made every one recoil, and at wbicb, says St. Just, 
" Freedom herself trembled." lie was one of the founders of the club 
of the Cordeliers. His importance increased in 1792, wben he became 
one of the instigators of the events of June 30th, and a leader on August 
lOtb. After the fall of Louis XVI. Danton was made minister of justice, 
and usurped the appointments of officers in the army and departments. 
He thus raised up a great numl«>r of creatures wholly devoted to his 
views. Money flowed from ail sides into bia hands, and was profusoly 
squandered on his partisans. His violent measures led to the September 
massacres. The invasion of Champagne by the Prussians spread con- 
sternation through Paris; and Dauton alone preserved bis courage. He 
assumed the administration of the state; prepared mea.surea of defence; 
called on all Frenchmen capable of bearing arms to march against the 
enemy; and prevented the removal of tlie Assembly beyond the Loire. 
From this time forward be was hated by Robespierre, who could never 
pardon the superiority which Danton had shown on this occasion. On 
the occasion of the Festival of Iteason, in which the Ilebertists acted a 
conspicuous part, Danton declared himself against the attack on the 
ministers of religion, and subsequently united with Robespierre to bring 
Hehert and his partisans to the scaffold. But their connection was not 
of long duration. Danton wished to overthrow the despotism of Robes- 
pierre, who, in bis turn, was anxious to get rid of a dangerous rival, 
Danton was accordingly denounced to the committee of safety by St. 
Just, and imprisoned with his adherents in the Luxembourg. When he 
was transferred thence to the Conciergerle, he appeared deeply mortified 
at having been duped by Robespierre. On his trial, he said, composedly, 
"I am Danton, sufficiently well known in the Revolution; I shall soon 
pass to nothingness; but my name will live in the Pantheon of history." 
Tit? was condemned to death by the revolutionary tribunal aa an accom- 
plice in a conspiracy for the restoration of monarchy, and his large prop- 
erty was confiscated. He mounted the car with courage; his head was 
elevated, his look commanding and full of pride. On ascending the 
scaffold, he was for a moment softened. " Oh, my wife, my dear wife, 
shall I never see you again V he said, but checked himself hastily, and 
exclaimed, " Courage, Danton ! no weakness." lie was thirty-five years 
old at the time of his death.— EncyclopcB'}ia Americana. 

During the short period that elapsed before his execution, Danton's 
mind, in a distracted stale, reverts! to the innocence of his earlier years. 
He spoke incessantly about trees, flowers, and the country. Then giving 
way to unavailing regret, he exclaimed, " It was just a year ago that I 
was the means of institnting the revolutionary tribunal; may God and 
man forgive me for what I then did ; but it was not that it might become 

Vol. II.— M 
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tb© scourge of humanity." When his sentence was read to him in his 
cell, " We are sacrificed," said Danton, " to a few dastardly brigands, but 
I drag Robespierre after me in my fall." — Alison. 

Danton was sometimes denominated the Mirabeau, sometimes the 
Alcibiades of the rabble. He may be said to have resembled both (with 
the differences only of the patrician order and the populace) — ^in his 
tempestuous passions, popular eloquence, dissipation, and debts, like the 
one; his ambition, his daring and inventive genius, like the other. He 
exerted his faculties, and indulged his voluptuary indolence alternately 
and by starts. His conceptions were isolated, but complete in themselves, 
and of terrific eificacy as practical agents in revolutions. Danton's 
ambition was not personal. He would freely sacrifice himself for the 
republic or his party. He was inhuman, not so much from instinctive 
cruelty, as from a careless prodigality of blood. He viewed the Revolu- 
tion as a great game, in which men played for their lives. He took those 
he won as freely as he would have paid those he lost. — British and 
Foreign Review. 

I never saw any countenance that so strongly expressed the violence 
of brutal passions, and the most astonishing audacity, half-disguised by a 
jovial air, an affectation of frankness, and a sort of simplicity, as 
Danton's. In 1789 he was a needy lawyer, more burdened with debts 
than causes. He went to Belgium to augment his resources, and, after 
August 10, had the hardihood to avow a fortune of £158,333, and to 
wallow in luxury, while preaching sans-culottism, and sleeping on heaps 
of slaughtered men. — Madame Roland's Memoirs. 

DAVID, Jacques Louis^ born at Paris in 1741, a celebrated painter, 
elector of Paris in 1792, was one of the warmest friends of Robespierre. 
He voted for the death of Louis XVI. He contrived the Mountain on 
which Robespierre gave a public festival in the Field of Mars. In 1794 
he presided in the Convention. In 1800 the consuls made him the na- 
tional artist, when he ])ainted for the Hospital of the Invalids a picture 
of General Bonaparte. In 1805 he was appointed to paint the scene 
of the Emperor's coronation. David was unquestionably the first French 
painter of the modern school ; and this consideration had some weight 
in obtaining his pardon in 1794, when he had been accused of being a 
Terrorist. A swelling which David had in his cheeks rendered his 
features hideous. — Bioqrapliie Modeme. 

DAVOUST, Louis Xicolas, was born at Annoux, May 10, 1770, 
of a noble family, and studied with Bonaparte in the military school of 
Brienne. He distinc:uished hiinsolf under Dumouriez, and in the year 
1793 was made general. In the Italian campaigns under Napoleon, he 
zealously attached himself to the First Consul, whom he accompanied to 
Egypt. After the battle of Marensro, Davoust was made chief of the 
grenadiers of the consular guard. When Napoleon ascended the throne 
in 1804 he created Davoust marshal of the empire. In 1806 he created 
him Duke of Auerstadt, and after the peace of Tilsit, commander-in- 
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chief of the armj of the Rhine. Having had an important share in 
the vietorieB of Eckmuhl and Wagram, Davoust was created prince 
of the former place. He accompanied Napoleon to Euesia; and 
in 1S13 waa besieged in Hamburg, where he lost eleven thousand men, 
and waa accused of great cruelty. On the Emperor's return to Paris, 
in 1815, he was appointed Minister of War. After the battle of Water- 
loo he submitted to Louis XVIII., and was subsequently employed by 
the court. Davouat died in the year 1823, leaving a son and two daugh- 
ters. — Encyclopoedia Americana. 

DESMOULINS, Camille, a lawyer, born at Guise, in Picardy, in 
1762, was the son of the lieutenant-general of the bailiwick of Guise. 
His appearance was vulgar, his complexion swarthy, and hia looks un- 
prepossessing. He made his first appearance at the bar to plead against 
his own father, whom he wanted to make him a greater allowance than 
he could afford. At the very commencement of the Revolution he 
formed an intimate acquaintance with Robespierre. In July, 1789, 
he harangued a large mob in the Palais Royal with a brace of pistols 
in his hand, and assumed the appellation of attorney-general of the 
lamp-post. The same year he began his journal Les Revolutions de 
France el de Brabant, which exercised great influence on the moh of 
Paris. With Danton he joined the club of the Cordeliers in 1790. He 
married Liicille Duplessis, December 29, 1790, In 1792 he waa ap- 
pointed secretary to Danton, and organized with him the September 
massacres. He asserted frequently that society consisted of two classes 
of men — gentlemen and sans-culottes; and that, in order to save the 
republic, it was necessary to take the purses of the one, and put arms 
into the hands of the other. His connection with Danton was his ruin; 
and his sentence of death, the word " clemency," which he recommended 
in his journal of the " Old Cordelier." He was arrested in 1794, and 
during hia imprisonment he gave himself up alternately to rage and 
despair. His favorite studies were the works of Young and Hervey. 
When led to execution, at the age of thirty-three, he made the most vio- 
lent efforts to avoid getting into the cart. His shirt was in tatters, and 
his shoulders bare; hia eyes glared, and he foamed at the mouth, crying 
out while he ascended the scaffold : " This, then, is the reward reserved 
for the first apostle of liberty ! The monsters who assassinate me will 
not survive me long." Hia wHfe, whom he adored, and by whom he 
waa as warmly beloved, beautiful, courageous, and sensible, begged to 
Bhare his fate, and ten days afterwards Robespierre sent her to the scaf- 
fold, where she eshibited much more firmness than her husband, — 
JBiographie Mod erne. 

Camille Desmoulins had natural abilities, some education, but an ex- 
travagant imagination. He stammered in his speech, and yet he 
harangued the mob without appearing ridiculous, such was the influ- 
ence which the vehemence of hia language had over it. He waa fond of 
pleasure and of araiisements of all kinds, and professed a sincere ad- 
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miration of Robespierre, who then seemed to feel a friendship for hiixL — 
Memoirs of a Peer of France. 

This brilliant, but headstrong yoimg man had followed every early 
movement of the Kevolntion, approving of all its measures and all its 
excesses. His heart, however, was kind and gentle, although his opin- 
ions had l>een violent, and his pleasantries often cruel. He had ap- 
proved of the revolutionary government, because he had conceived it 
indispensable to lay the foundation of the republic; he had cooperated 
in the ruin of the Gironde, because he feared the dissensions of the 
republic. The republic! It was to this he had sacrificed even his 
scruples and his sympathies, his justice and his humanity. He had 
given everything to his party, thinking he had given it to his country. 
In his *' Old Cordelier " he spoke of liberty with the profound sense of 
Machiavelli ; and of men, with the wit of Voltaire. — Mignet. 

DKOUET, Jean Baptiste, postmaster at St. Menehould, was bom 
in 1763. It was he who recognized the King in his flight, and caused 
him to be arrested at Varcnnes. In 1792 he was chosen member of 
the Convention and voted for the death of Ix)uis. In the autumn of 
the following year he was sent to the army of the North, was taken 
prisoner, and carried to Moravia. In 1795 he obtained his liberty, and 
entered the council of Five Hundred. Dissatisfied with the moderate 
system which then prevailed in France, he became, with Babceuf, one 
of the leaders of the Jacobin conspiracy, on which account he was ar- 
rested, but made his oscai)c into Switzerland. He was finally acquitted, 
and returned to France. During the Hundred Days he was a mem- 
ber of the chanil)er of deputies, but, in 1816, was banished from France 
as a regicide. — Encyclopaedia Americana, 

DUBOIS-CEANCE, Edmoxd Louis Alexis, born at Charleville in 
1747, entered the King's musketeers, and became lieutenant of the 
marshals of France. In l7Ji2 he was chosen deputy to the Convention, 
and on the King's trial, opposed the appeal to the people, and voted for 
his death. In the following year he was chosen president of the Con- 
vention, and entered into the committee of public safety. He contributed 
to the fall of the Girondins, and afterwards to that of Robespierre and the 
Terrorists. In 171)9 the Directory raised him to the administration of 
the war doparfiiKMit, in the place of Bernadotte. He died in 1805 at 
an estate to which he had rKired. — Biographie Modenie. 

DUMONT, Andre, doputv to the Convention, voted for the King's 
death without appeal. lie ])erseeuted the Girondins with the utmost 
severity. Being sent to the dopartinent of the Somme, he caused two 
hundred persons, sixtv-fonr of whom wore priests, to be thro\vTi into the 
river. In 1794 he declared viol(»ntly a<rainst Robespierre, and was 
afterwards president of the Convention, and member of the committee 
of public safety. In the December of 1704, he proposed that the pun- 
ishment of death should no longer be inflicted, except on royalists. In 
the year 1796 he was elected to the coimcil of Five Hundred, and, after 
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the ISth Brumaire, was appointed sub-prefect of Abbeville. — Biogra- 
phie Modeme. 

DCMOURIEZ, Charlk3 Fkancois Dupkkieb, waa bom at Cam- 
bray, January 25, 1739, and descended from a Provencal family en- 
gaged in the law. lie was fifty years of age at the commence raeut of 
the Revolution. Up to lliut time he had lived amid intrigues, which he 
waa but too fond of engaging in. The first part of his political life 
waa apeut in discovering those by whose help li« might rise; and tlie 
aecond, in discovering those who were able to support his elevation, 
A courtier before 17S9; a Constitutional under the first Assembly; a 
Girondin under the aecond; and a Jacobin under the republic, he waa 
eminently the creature of the time. But he had all the resources of 
great men ; an enterprising disposition, indefatigable activity, and 
prompt, accurate, and extended views; extraordinary impetuosity in 
action, and unbounded confidence_ in success. He was, besides, frank, 
ingenious, clever, bold, equally fitted for the council and the field ; full 
of expedients, and knowing how to submit to the misfortune of a difficult 
position until he could change it. It must be admitted, however, that 
these fine qualities were injured by several defects. Dumouriez waa 
rash, thoughtless, and extremely capricious, in consequence of his con- 
tinual thirst for action. But his great fault was waut of all political prin- 
ciple. He died at Turvillo Park, England, March 14, 1823. — Mignet. 

DUSSAULX, Jean, bom at Chartres, December 28, 1728, was the 
son of a lawyer. He aerred in the campaign of Hanover, under Mar- 
shal Richelieu, and gained the esteem of King Stanislaus, Returning 
to Paris, he brought out a translation of Juvenal, and in 1776 was 
made a member of the Academy of Inscriptions. Becoming a member 
of the Convention, be voted for the King's detention and his banishment 
on a peace. In 1796 he waa appointed president of the Council of 
Ancients. He died in 1799 after a long and afflicting illness. — Biogm- 
pkie Modeme. 

EDGEWORTH DE FIRMONT, Hekbt Ersex, father-confessor of 
Louis XVI., was bom in Ireland in 1745, in the village of Edgewortha- 
town. His father, an Episcopalian clergyman, adopted the Catholic 
faith with his family, and went to France. His piety and good conduct 
obtained him the confidence of the Princess Elizabeth, who chose him for 
her confessor, and made him known to Louis, who. after his condemna- 
tion, sent for him to attend him in his last moments. M. Edgeworth 
accompanied the King to the place of execution; and, having aueceeded 
in escaping from France, arrived in England in 1796. Pitt offered him 
a pension, which he declined. He soon after followed Louis SVIII. 
to Elankenburg, in Brunswick, and thence to Mittau. M. Edgeworth 
died, in 1S07. of a contagious fever, caught in attending to some sick 
French emigrants. The Duchess d'Angouleme waited on him in his 
last moments; the royal family followed him to the tomb; and LouiB 
XVIII. wrote his epitaph. — Encydopeedin Americana. 
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ELIZABETH, Philippine Mahie Helene, Madame, sister to Louia 
XVI., was bom at Versailles in the year 1764. She was the young- 
est child of I-ouis, Dauphin of France, and Marie Josephine of Saxony, 
At the cominenoement of the Revolution, Madame Elizabeth saw with 
terror the convocation of the States-General; but when it was found to 
be inevitable, she devoted herself from that moment entirely to the 
welfare of her brother and the royal family. She was condemned to 
deqtli in 1794, and ascended the scaffold with t\venty-four other vic- 
tims, not one of whom she knew. She was thirty years old at the time 
of her execution, and demeaned herself throughout with courage and 
resignation. — Biographic Modemc. 

FABRE-D'EGLANTINE, Philippe Fbancois Nazaibe, bom De- 
cember 28, 1755, was a native of Carcassone. He was known at the 
commencement of the Revolution by works which had little success, and 
since that time, by comedies not destitute of merit; but, above all, by 
criminal conduct both as a public and a private man. Of low birth, he 
possessed a vanity which rendered him intolerable. He could not endure 
the nobility. While he was obliged to bend before it, he was content 
with abusing it, as he could do no more; but when the course of events 
had placed him in a position to crush those he hated, he rushed on them 
with the rage of a tiger, and tore them to pieces with delight. I have 
heard him say, nearly like Caligula, that he wished the nobles had but 
one head, that he might strike it off at a single blow. In 1793, during 
the trial of Louis XVL, he was solicited to be favorable to that un- 
fortunate prince. " You will enjoy the pleasiire of doing a good action," 
said the applicant. " I know a pleasure far superior to that," replied 
Fabre ; " it is the pleasure felt by a commoner in condemning a king to 
death."— Memoirs of a Peer of France. 

Fabre-d'Eglantine was an ardent promoter and panegyrist of the 
revolutionary system, and the friend, the companion, the adviser of the 
proconsuls, who carried throughout France, fire and sword, devastatioti 
and death. I do not know whether his hands were stained by the lavish- 
ing of money not his own, but I know that he was a promoter of assassina- 
tions. Poor before September 3, 1792, he had afterwards a hotel and 
carriages and servants and women; bis friend Lacroix assisted him to 
procure this retinue. — Mercier. 

FAVRAS, Mabquis dk, formerly lieutenant of Monsieur's Swiss 
guards, was condemned by the Cbatelet of Paris, on February 18, 1790, 
for having endeavored to excite a counter-revolutionary project, and for 
having intended to attempt the life of Lafayette, Bailly, and Necker, 
and to carry off the King and the royal family. He was bom at Blois ; 
devoted himself from his earliest youth to the service, and went into the 
musketeers in 175.'). In 1761 he obtained a company of dragoons in the 
regiment of Belsnnce; and ser^'ed with distinction in the campaigns of 
1762 and 176.3, after which he was appointed adjutant. In 1772 he ac- 
quired the office of first lieutenant of Monsieur's Swiss, which conferred 
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the rank of colonel. In 1786 he went to Vienna to get his wife legitima- 
tized, as only daughter of the Prince of Anhalt-Schaumberg, In 1787 
lie commanded a legion in Holland, at the time of the insurrection against 
the Stadtholder. In 1790 he was accnaed of having plotlj^d, at Paris, 
against the Revolution ; of having wanted to introduce armed men into 
Paris by night, in order to destroy the three principal heads of the 
administration ; of attacking the King's guard : of taking away the seals 
of the state ; and even of carrying off the King and hia family to Veronne. 
He was stmimoned before the Chatelet, and repelled all the accusations 
brought against him; but his denials did not prevent the judges from con- 
demning him. The announcement of hiB sentence did not shake hia 
fortitude; he dictated his will with calmness, and paid great attention 
to the style of it. Favras was executed on February 11, 1790. — Biogror 
pkie Mode me. 

FERAITD, deputy to the Convention, voted for the death of Louis 
XYI. ; and when the commune of Paris desired that the Girondina should 
be tried, he proposed declaring that they had not forfeited the confidence 
of the Assembly. Those sentiments would have involved him in their 
ruin, liad he not been saved by a mission to the army of the Western 
Pyrenees, where he received a woimd in cliarging at the head of the 
columns. Being returned again to the Convention, he became a partisan 
of Barras, and assisted him in turning the armed force against Robes- 
pierre and his faction. When the revolt happened in 179.5, he showed 
more courage than any of the other depaties, in opposing the Terrorists 
at the mtmient when they forced the entrance of the hall ; but he became 
the victim of hia valor, for after having been abused by the crowd, he 
received a pistol-shot in his breast, at the time when he was endeavoring 
to repulse several men who were making towards the president. His 
body was immediately seized and dragged into an adjoining passage, 
where his head was cnt off, fixed on the top of a pike, and brought into 
the hall to the president, Eoissy d' Angles, to terrify him as well as the 
rest of the representatives, Ferand was born in the valley of the Daure, 

FOUCHE, Joseph, born at Nantes, May 29, 1763, was intended for 
hia father's profession- — ^a sea captain ; but, not being strong enough, 
at the foot of the Pyrenees. — Biot/rnphie Modeme. 

waa sent to prosecute his studies at Paris. He then taught mathematics 
and metaphysics at Arras and elsewhere: and, at twenty-five years of 
age, was placed at the head of the college of Nantea. In 1792 he was 
chosen member of the Convention, where he voted for the King's death; 
and was soon after sent with Collot-d'Herboia on a mission to Lyons. 
On the fall of Robespierre. Fouehe, having been denounced as a Ter- 
rorist, withdrew into obscurity until 179S, when the Directory appoint- 
ed him French minister to the Cisaljiine republic. In the following 
year he was made minister of police, and joined Bonaparte on his re- 
turn from Egypt, who continued him in his post, in order that he might 
detect Roya!iat and Jacobin conspiracies. In 1809, Fouche was in- 
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trusted with the portfolio of the Interior, as well as of the police, and 
created Duke of Otranto. In the ensuing year, having given umbrage 
to Napoleon by entering into negotiations for peace with the Marquis 
Wellesley, he was sent into honorable exile as governor of Rome. He 
was soon recalled to France, and banished to Aix, where he lived a 
whole year retired. In 1813, he was again employed by Napoleon, 
was sent on a mission to Murat, and returned to Paris a few days after 
the declaration of the senate that the Emperor had lost his throne. 
During the first restoration Fouche lived partly retired ; but, on Napo- 
leon's return from Elba, the King sent for him ; he preferred, however, 
to join the Emperor, who a third time made him minister of police. 
After the battle of Waterloo, the French chamber placed Fouche at 
the head of a provisionary government, and he was afterwards rein- 
stated in the police by the King. He was soon, however, displaced; 
and, having been compromised in the law against regicides in 1816, 
retired to Trieste, where he died in 1820. Fouche's countenance was 
expressive of penetration and decision. He was of the middle size, 
rather thin, of firm health and strong nerves. The tones of his voice 
were somewhat hollow and harsh ; in speech he was vehement and lively; 
in his appearance plain and simple. — Encyclopcedia Americana, 

Fouche is a miscreant of all colors, a priest, a Terrorist, and one who 
took an active part in many bloody scenes of the Revolution. He is a 
man, continued Bonaparte, who can worm all your secrets out of you 
with an air of calmness and unconcern. He is very rich, but his riches 
have been badly acquired. He never was my confidant. Never did he 
approach me without bending to the ground; but I never had esteem 
for him. I employed him merely as an instrument. — A Voice from, 
St. Helena, 

Fouche never regarded a benefit in any other light than as a means of 
injuring his benefactor. He had opinions, but he belonged to no party, 
and his political success is explained by the readiness with which he 
always served the party he knew must triumph, and which he himself 
overtlirew in its turn. It might be said that his ruling passion was 
the desire of continual change. No man was ever characterized by 
greater levity or inconstancy of mind. — Bourricnne, 

FOUQUIER-TINVILLE, Antoixe Quknttx, bom at St. Quentin 
in 1747, the son of a fanner, was first an attorney at the Chatelet, but 
having dissipated his property, he lost his place, aiul became a bank- 
ruy)t. In 1793 he was appointed head juryman of the revolutionary 
tribunal, and caused the Queen to be condemned to death; but in the 
year 1705 was himself condemned and executed, for having caused 
the destruction of an innumerable multitude of French persons, under 
pretence of conspiracies; for having caused between sixty and eighty 
individuals to be tried in four hours; for having caused carts which 
were readv beforehand, to be loaded with victims whose verv names 
were not mentioned, and against whom no depositions were made, and 
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for having constitiited a jury of his own adherents. It would be impoa- 
bible to detail all his atrocities, but a few instancea will convey an idea 
of his character. AI. de Gamache was brought into court, but the officer 
declared that he was not the person accused. " Never mind," said 
Fouquier, " bring him nevertheless." A moment after, the real Gamache 
appeared, and both were at once condemned and executed. Sixty or 
eighty unhappy wretches were often confounded in the same aceuaa- 
tion, though they had never seen one another, and when Fouquier wished 
to despatch them in the mass, he merely said to the jury, " I thinl;, 
citizens, that you are convinced of the guiit of the accused." When 
this hint was thrown out, the jury woiild declare themselves sufficiently 
enlightened, and condemn all the accused in the gross, without hearing 
, one of them. Fouquier-Tinville was accustomed to frequent a coffee- 
house in the Palace of Justice, where the judges and jurymen of his 
tribunal met. There they reckoned the number of heads which had 
fallen in the courae of the decade. " Wiat do you think I have gained 
to-day for the republic?" Some of the guests, to pay court to him, 
would answer, " So many millions," when he would immediately add, 
" In the next decode I shall undress three or four hundred," meaning, 
guillotine them. A considerable number of victims were one day met 
on their way home from the tribunal by Fouquier, who had not been 
present at their trial; he asked the jury on what crime they had been 
pronouncing sentence. They did not know, they said, but he might run 
cfter the condemned persona, and inquire, upon which they all burst 
into laughter. 'When he was himself led to execution, after the fall of 
Robespierre, Fouquier-Tinville's forehead, hard as marble, defied all 
the eyes of the multitude; he was even seen to smile and utter threaten- 
ing words. He trembled, however, as he ascended the scaffold, and 
sicmcd for the first time to feel remorse. He had a round head, black 
utrflight hair, n narrow and wan forehead, small round eyes, a full face 
marked with the small-pox, a look sometimes fixed, sometimes oblique, 
a middling stature, and thick legs. — Biographie Moderne. 

Fouquier-Tinville, who waa excessively artful, quick in attributing 
guilt, and skilled in controverting facts, showed immovable presence of 
mind on his trial. While standing before the tribunal from which he 
had condemned so many victims, he kept constantly writing; but, like 
ArguS; all eyes and ears, he lost not while he wrote, one single word 
uttered by the president, by an accused person, by a judge, by a wit- 
ness, or by a public accuser. ITe affected (o sleep during the public 
accuser's recapitulation, as if to feign tranquillity, while he had hell in 
bis heart. No eye but must involuntarily fall before his steadfast 
gaze; when he prepared to speak, he frowned; his brow was furrowed; 
his voice waa rough, loud, and menacing; he carried audacity to the 
utmost in his denial; and showed equal address in altering facts and 
rendering them independent of each other, and especially in judiciously 
placing his alibis. — Mercier. 
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Fouquier-Tinville was the public accuser in the revolutionary tri- 
bunal, and his name soon became as terrible aa that of Robespierre 
to all France. He was l>orn in Picartlj, and exhibited a combination 
of qualities so extraordinary that if it had not been established by 
midoubted testimony, it would have been deemed fabulous. Justice in 
his eyes consisted in condemning; an acquittal was the source of pro- 
found vexation ; he was never happy unless when he had secured the 
conviction of all the aceu.sed. He required no species of recreation; 
women, the pleasures of the table or of the tlieatre, were alike indiffer- 
ent to him. Sober and sparing in diet, he never indulged in excess, 
excepting when with the judges of the revolutionary tribunal, when he 
would at times give way to intemperance. His power of imdergoing 
fatigue was unbounded. The sole recreation whicli he allowed himself 
was to behold his victims perish on the scaffold. He confessed that that 
object had great attractions for him. He might during the period of 
his power have amassed an immense fortune; ho remained lo the last 
poor, and his wife is snid to have died of famine. His lodgings were 
destitute of every comfort; their whole furniture, after his death, did 
not sell for twenty pounds. No seduction could influence him. He was 
literally a bar of iron against all the ordinary desires of men. Xothing 
roused his mind but the prospect of inflicting death, and then liia anima- 
tion was such that his countenance became radiant and expressive. — 
Alison. 

FREROIf, Louis Starislas, born at Paris in 1757, was son of the 
journalist Freron, the antagonist of Voltaire and of the philosophic 
sect. Brought np at the college TjOuis-le-Grand with Robespierre, ho 
became in the Revolution his friend, his emulator, and, at Inst, his de- 
nouncer. In 1789 he began to edit the Orator of the People, and became 
the coadjutor of Marat. Being sent with Barras on a mission to ihe 
South, he displayed extreme cruelty and activity. On their arrival at 
Marseilles, in 1793, they published a proclamation announcing tliat 
Terror was the order of the day, and that to save Marseilles, and to 
raze Toulon, were the aims of their labors. " Things go on well here," 
^vroto Freron to Moses Bayle; "we have required twelve thousand 
masons to raze the town ; every day since our arrival we have caused 
two hundred heads to fall, and already eight hundred Toulonese have 
been shot. All the great measures have been neglected at Marseilles; 
if they had only shot eight hundred conspirators, as has been done 
here, and had appointed a committee to condemn the rest, we should 
not have been in the condition we now are." It was at first intended 
to put to death all who had accepted any office, or borne arms, in the 
town during the siege. Freron consequently signified to them that they 
must all go, under pain of death, to the Champ de Mars. The Toulon- 
ese, thinking to obtain pHrdon by their submission, obeyed, and eight 
thousand persons were nssombled at the appointed place. All the rep- 
resentatives (Barras, Salicetti, Ricord, Robespierre the yoiinger, etc.) 
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were shocked at the sight of this multitude; Freron himself, surroundpd 
by a formidable train, saw these numerous victims with terror; at last, 
by the advice of Barras, a jury was appointed, and a great number of 
- the most guilty instantly shot. The shooting with musketa being in- 
sufEcient, tiiey had afterwards recourse to the mitraillado; and it was 
in another execution of this nature that Freron, in order to despatch 
tbo victims who had not perished by the first discharge, cried out, '' Let 
those who are still living, rise; the republic pardons them," Some un- 
happy creatures trusting to this promise, he caused them to bo imme- 
(iiatcly fired upon. On quitting Toulon, Freron went with his coadjutors 
to finish the depopulation of Marseilles, which they declared a com- 
mune without a name, and where they destroyed more than 400 indi- 
viduals, by means of a criminal tribunal, and afterwards of a military 
committee. At the same time they caused the finest edifices of the city 
to be destroyed. Returning from his proconsul ship, Freron soon be- 
came an object of suspicion to Kobespierre, whom he attacked in return, 
and contributed greatly to his ruin. From this period he showed him- 
self the enemy of the Terrorists, and pursued them with a fury worthy 
of a former companion. IIo proposed in the Convention that death 
should no longer be inflicted for revolutionary crimes, except for emi- 
gration, promotion of the royal cause, and military treason, and that 
transportation should bo substituted instead- At the time of the expe- 
dition to St. Domingo in 1802, Freron was appointed prefect of the 
South, and went with General Leclerc ; but he sank under the infiuence of 
the climate, after an illness of s\k days. — Biographic Modeme. 

GARAT, Dominique Joskiti, the younger, bom at Bayonne, Septera- 
i>er 8, 1749, was a man of letters, a member of the institute, and pro- 
fessor of hiatory in the Lyceum of Paris. In 1792 he was appointed 
minister of justice, and commissioned to inform Louis of his con- 
demnation. In the following year he became ministei of the interior. 
Oarat survived all the perils of the Revolution, and, in 1806, he pro- 
nounced in the senate one of the most eloquent speeches that were ever 
made on the victories of the Emperor Napoleon. Garat published sev- 
eral works on the Revolution. He died December fl, 1833. — Biographie 
Moderne. 

GOBEL, J. B., Bishop of Lydda, suffragan of the Bishop of Bale, 
and deputy to Ihe States-General, embraced the popular party, and be- 
came odious and often ridiculous during the Revolution. Though bom 
with some abilities, his ^ge and his weak character made him the mere 
tool of the conspirators. In 1701 ho was appffinted constitutional 
Bishop of Paris, and was the consecrator of the new bishops. Being 
admitted into the .Jacobin club, ho distinguished himself by his vio- 
lent motions, and was one of the first to assume the dress of a sans- 
culotic. He did not even fear, at tlie age of seventy, to declare at the 
bar of the Convention, that the religion which he had professed from 
his youth was founded on error and falsehood. He was one of the first 
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who sacrificed to the goddess of Keason, and lent his church for this 
absurd festival. This farce soon became the pretext for his ruin. He 
was arrested as an accomplice of the faction of the atheists, and con- 
demned to death in 1794. Gobel was bom at Hanne, in the department 
of the Upper Rhine. During his confinement, he devoted himself again 
to his former religious exercises : and, on his road to the scaffold, earnest- 
ly recited the prayers of the (iyin^.T-Biographie Modeme. 

Terrified by a night-scene, which David, Clootz, and Peraud, ex-mem- 
ber for the department, and a professed atheist, had played off in his 
apartment, Gobel wont to the Assembly at the head of his staff — ^that is 
to say, of his grand vicars — to abjure the Catholic worship. Gobel at 
heart was certainly nothing less than a freethinker. — Prudhomme. 

GRQUCIIY, Emanuel/Count de, bom at Paris, October 23, 1769, 
entered the army at the age of fourteen. On the breaking out of the 
Revolution, he showed his attachment to liberal principles, and served in 
the campaign of 1792 as commander of a regiment of dragoons. He was 
afterwards sent to La Vendee, where he distinguished himself on 
several occasions. In 1797 he was appointed second in command of the 
army destined for the invasion of Ireland, but was compelled to return 
to France without effecting anything. In 1799 he contributed to Mo- 
reau's victories in Germany, and the battle of Hohenlinden was gained 
chiefly by his skill and courage. During the campaign in Russia, 
Grouchy commanded one of the three cavalry corps of the grand army; 
and was rewarded with the marshal's baton for his brilliant services in 
the campaign of 1814. After the restoration, he joined iJfapoleon on 
his return from Elba, and was accused by him of being the author of 
the defeat at Waterloo, by permitting two divisions of the Prussian army 
under Bliicher to join the English forces. Grouchy was afterwards 
ordered to be arrested by the ordinance of 1815, in consequence of which 
he retired to the United States, where he remained until he received per- 
mission to return to France. He died May 29, 1847. — EncyclopoBdia 
Americana. 

GUADET, Marguerite Elie, born at St. Emilion in 1758, a lawyer, 
president of the criminal tribunal of the Gironde, was deputed by that 
department to the legislature, and was looked up to by the Girondists 
as one of their leaders. He voted for the death of Louis, but for de- 
laying his execution. Involved in the fall of his party, he was executed 
at Bordeaux, tTuly 17, 1794, in the thirty-fifth year of his age. When 
he was led to the scalfold, he wanted to harangue the people, but the 
roll of the drums drowned his voice, and nothing could be heard but the 
words, " People, behold the sole resource of tyrants ! They drown the 
voices of free men that they may commit their crimes." — Biographie 
Modeme. 

Guadet found a place of snfoty for some of his Girondin friends in 
the house of one of his female relations, whose name was Bouquet. The 
news of this unexpected relief being carried to three companions of 
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tboae proscribed djputies, they determined to Ijefj; this courageous woman 
to permit them to aliare the retreat of iheir friends. She coiisented, and 
they reached her house at midnight, where they found their companions 
lodged thirty feet under ground, in a large, we 11 -concealed vault. A 
few days after, Buzot and Petion infonucil Gnadet by letter, that, 
having within tifteen dnya changed their place of retreat seven times, 
they were now reduced to the greatest distress. " Let them come too," 
said Madame Bouquet, and they came accordingly. The difficulty to 
provide for them all was now great, for provisions wore e.xtremely scarce 
in the department. Madame Bouquet's house was allowed by the muuici- 
pality only one pound of bread daily; but, fortunately, she had a stock 
of potatoes and dried kidney-hcana. Madame Bouquet concealed as 
long as she could from her guests the uneasiness which consumed her, 
occasioned by one of her relations, formerly the friend of Gnadet. This 
man, having learned what passed in Madame Bouquet's house, put in 
action every means his mind could suggest to induce her to banish 
the fugitives. Every day he came to her with stories more terrible one 
than the other. At length, fearing that he would take some desper- 
ate measure, she was compelled to lay her situation before her guests, 
who, resolved not to be outdone in generosity, instantly quitted her 
house. Shortly after, Madame Bouquet and the whole family of 
Gnadet were arrested, and perished on the scaffold. — Anecdotes of the 
Revolution. 

HEBERT, Jacques Rene, bom at Alengon about 1755, was naturally 
of an active disjjosition and an ardent imagination, but wholly without 
information. Before the Revolution, he lived in Paris by intrigue and 
imposture. Being employed at the theatre of the Varietes as receiver 
of the checks, he was dismissed for dishonesty, and retired to the house 
of a physician whom he robbed. In 1780, he embraced Avith ardor the 
popular party, and soon made himself known by a journal entitled 
" Father Duchesne," which had the greatest success among the people 
on account of the violence of its principles. On August 10th, Ilebert be- 
came one of the members of the insurrectional municipality, and after- 
wards, in September, contributed to the prison massacres. He was one 
of the first to preach atheism, and organize the Festivals of Reason. His 
popularity, however, was brief, for he was brought to the scaffold, to- 
gether with his whole faction, by Robespierre, March 24, 17!)4. He died 
with the greatest marks of weakness, and fainted several times on his 
road to execution. On all sides he heard, " Father Duchesne is very 
uneasy, and will be very angry when Samson ( the executioner) makes 
him tipsy." A young man, whose entire family he had destroyed, called 
out to him. " To-day is the great anger of Father Duchesne!" On tho 
occasion of the Queen's trial. Heliert cast an imputation on her, of so 
atrocious and extravagant a nature, that even Robespierre was disgusted 
with it, and exclaimed, "Madman I was it not enough for him to have 
asserted that she was a Jtessallna. without also making an Agrippina of 
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her?" Hebert married a nun, who waa guillotined with Chaumette and 
the rest of the faction of the coniiimne. — Bingraphie Moderne. 

HENRIOT, Francois, born at Nanterre in 1761, waa the offspring 
of parents who were poor, but maintained an irreproachable character, 
residing in Paris. In his youth he was footman to a counsellor of parlia- 
ment. He made no conspicuous figure in the early period of the Revolu- 
tion, but rose by degrees to be commandant of his section, and diatin- 
guiahed himself by his cruelty in the September massacres. At the 
lime of the contest betwoon the Mountain and the Girondins, Henriot, 
to serve the purposes of his party, was raised to the command of the 
national guard. When the fall of Robespierre was in agitation, he also 
was denounced, and, after in vain endeavoring to enlist the soldiers 
in his caiise, he took refuge with the rest of the faction at the Hotel de 
Ville. The danger of their situation enraged Cofinhal to such a degree, 
that he threw Henriot out of a window into the street, who, dreadfully 
bruised by his fall, crept into a common sewer, where he was discovered 
by some soldiers, who struck him with their bayonets, and thrust out one 
of his eyes, which hung by the ligaments down his cheek. He was exe- 
cuted the same day with Robespierre and the rest of bis associates. He 
went to the scaffold with no other dress than his under- waistcoat, all 
over filth from the sower, and blood from his own woiinds. As he waa 
about to ascend the scaffold a bystander snatched out the eye which had 
been displaced from its socket 1 Henriot suffered at the age of thirty- 
five. — Adolphus. 

Henriot was clerk of the Barriers, but was driven thence for theft 
He was then received by the police into the number of its spies, and was 
again sent to the Bicetre, which he quitted only to be flogged and 
branded; at last, passing over the piled corpses of September, where he 
drank of Madame de Lamballe'a blood, he made himself a way to the 
generalship of June 2d, and finally to the scaffold. — Prudhomme. 

HERAULT DE SECHELLES, Marie Jean, born at Paris in 1760, 
began his career at the bar by holding the ofiice of the King's advocate 
at the Chatelet. In the house of Madame de Polignac, where he visited, 
he met the Queen, who, delighted with his conversation, promised to be- 
friend him. Having eagerly embraced revolutionary notions, he was 
appointed commissioner of government to the tribunal of cassation, and 
was afterwards deputed to the original legislature, as also to the Con- 
vention, on becoming a member of which, he joined the revolutionary 
part of that body with uncommon ardor. Herault was absent from Paris 
during the King's trial, but wrote a letter to the Convention declaring 
that he deserved death. In the contest that afterwards took place be- 
tween the Mountain and the Gironde, Heranlt figured in the Convention 
among the most conspicuous and zealous supporters of the former faction. 
Having made himself obnoxious to Robespierre, he was sentenced to 
death, April 5, 1794. He then gave himself up for a time to gloomy re- 
flections, walked for above two hoiirs with the other captives in the 
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priaoii, wLile waiting tlie moment of execution, and took leave of them 
with great tranquillity. Ilerault enjoyed a very considerable fortune; 
hia figure was elegant, hie countenance pleasing, and his dress studied, 
which, during the reign of sans-culottisTn, drew ou him many sarcasms 
from his colleagues. In the midst of the blood and tears which drenched 
France in 1793, he still found leisure for gallantry and poetry, which 
made no alight impression on the young and beautiful wife of Camille- 
I lesmoulins. — Biographie Modeme. 

Ilerault de Sechellea was the legislator of the Mountain, as Condorcet 
had been of the Gironde. With the ideas which prevailed at this period, 
the nature of the ne>v constitution may be easily conceived. It estab- 
lished the pure government of the multitude; not only were the people 
acknowledged to be the source of all power, but the exercise of that 
power was delegated to them. As the constitution thus made over the 
government to the multitude, as it placed the power in a disorganized 
body, it would have been at all times impracticable; but, at a period of 
general warfare, it was peculiarly so. Accordingly, it was no sooner 
made than suspended. — Mignei. 

HOCHE, Lazahe, general in the French revolutionary war, was born 
February 24, 1764, at Montreuil, near Versailles, where his father was 
keeper of the King's hounds. He entered the army in his sixteenth year. 
At the beginning of the Revohition he joined the popular party, and 
studied military science with great diligence. He was not twenty-four 
years old when he received the command of the army of the Moselle. He 
defeated Wurmser, and drove the Austrians out of Alsace. His frank- 
ness displeased St. Just, who deprived him of his command, and sent 
him a prisoner to Paris. The revolution of the 9th Thermidor saved 
him from the guillotine. In 1795 Hoche was employed against the 
royalists in the West, where he displayed great ability and humanity. 
He was the chief paciiicator of La Vendee. He afterwards sailed for 
Ireland, but his scheme of exciting a disturbance there failed. On his 
return he received the command of the army of the Sambre and Meuse, 
in which capacity he was frequently victorious over the enemy. Hoche 
died suddenly, September IS, 1797, at Wetzlar, it was supposed at the 
time of poison. — Encyclopo'dia Americana. 

The death of Hoche may be regarded as an event in our Revolution. 
With his military talent be combined extensive abilities of various 
kinds ; and was a citizen as well as a soldier. \Vhon his death was made 
known, the public voice rose in an accusing outcry against the Directory. 
I am satisfied that Hoche was the constant object of Ihe hatred nf a 
party, then unfortunately powerful, though acting in the shade. I 
entertain a firm conviction also that he died hy assassination. — Duchess 
d'Abranies. 

Hoche, said Bonaparte, was one of the first generals that ever France 
produced. He was brave, intelligent, abounding in talent, decisive, and 
penetrating. If he had landed in Ireland be would have succeeded. 
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He was accustomed to civil war, had pacified La Vendee and was well 
adapted for Ireland. Ue had a fine, handsome figure, a good address, 
and was prepossessing and intriguing. — A Voice from St. Helena. 

Young Hoche was every way qualified for the important but difficult 
duty with which he was charged — the pacification of La Vendee. En- 
dowed by nature with a clear judgment, an intrepid character, and an 
unconquerable resolution, firm, sagacious, and humane, he was eminently 
fitted for that mixture of gentleness and resolution which is necessary 
to heal the wounds and subdue the passions of civil war. This rare 
combination of civil and military qualities might have rendered him a 
formidable rival of Napoleon, and possibly endangered the public peace, 
had he not imited to these shining parts a patriotic heart and a love of 
liberty, which rendered him superior to all temptation ; and more likely, 
had he lived, to have followed the example of Washington, than the foot- 
steps of Cfcsar or Cromwell. — A lison. 

It is a curious subject for speculation what might have been the result, 
had Hoche succeeded in landing with 16,000 of his best troops on the 
Irish shores. To those who consider indeed the patriotic spirit, in- 
domitable valor, and persevering character of the Englivsh people, and 
the complete command they had of the sea, the final issue of such a con- 
quest cannot appear doubtful ; but it is equally evident that the addition 
of such a force and so able a commander to the numerous bodies of Irish 
malcontents would have engendered a dreadful domestic war, and that 
the whole energies of the Empire might for a very long period have been 
employed in saving itself from dismemberment. — Alison. 

ISXARl), M., a wholesale perfumer at Draguignan, was deputed from 
Var to the legislature, and afterwards to the Convention. His father, 
who was rich, had taken great pains with his education. In 1793 he 
voted for the King's death, observing, that *^ were the lightnings of 
heaven in his hands, he would blast with them all those who should attack 
the sovereignty of the people." Isnard was outlawed as a Girondin, 
on the fall of that party, but succeeded in making his escape, and, after 
the overthrow of the Mountaineers, resumed his seat in the Convention. 
Being then sent to the department of the Eouches du Rhone, he there 
declaimed vehemently against the Terrorists, who afterwards accused 
him of having encouraged the bloody reprisals made on them in the 
South, and of having addressed the people as follows: "If you meet 
any Terrorists, strike them, if you have not arms, you have sticks, if yoii 
have not sticks, dig up yonr parents, and with their bones knock down 
the monsters!" In 179fi, Isnard became a member of the council of 
Five Hundred. — Biographic Modrrvc. 

JOFRERT, B.vRTnKT.EMY Cathkiitxe, born at Pont-de-Vaux, April 
14, 1767, had studied for the bar, but at the Revolution he was induced 
to adopt the profession of arms. He was tall, thin, and naturally of a 
weak constitution, but he had strengthened his frame amid fatigues, 
camps, and mountain warfare. He was intrepid, vigilant, and active. 
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Jn 1796 lie was made a general of division. He waa much attached to 
Napoleon. He fell gloriously at the battle of Novi, August 15, 1799. — 
JlazlUl. 

JOUJiDAN, Jeau B.*ptiste, born April 2, 1762, at Limoges, where 
hia father practised as a surgeon, entered the army in 1778, and fought 
in America. After the peace he employed himself in commerce. In 
1793 he waa appointed general of division, and, in the battle of Hondt- 
schoote, mounted the enemy's works at the head of his troops, and after- 
wards received the command of the army in the place of Houchard. 
In 1794 he gained the victory of the Fleurua, by which he became mas- 
ter of Belgium, and drove the allies behind the Rhine. In 1796 he 
undertook the celebrated invasion of the right bank of the Rhine, in 
which he conquered Franconia, and pressed forward towards Bohemia 
and Ratisbon. The Archduke Charles, however, defeated him, and 
his retreat became a disorderly flight, whereupon Beurnonville took the 
command, and Jourdan retired to Limoges as a private individual. In 
1797 he was chosen a member of the council of Five Ilimdrod, and was 
twice their president, remaining a stanch friend to the republic. After 
the revolution of the 18th Bmmaire, which he opposed, he received 
the command of Piedmont. In the year 1S03 Napoleon named him gen- 
eral-in-chief of the army of Italy, and, in the following year, marshal 
of France, and grand cross of the Legion of Honor, In 1808 he went 
with King Joseph, aa major-general, to Spain, and, after the decisive 
battle of Vittoria, lived in retirement at Rouen. In 1815 he took the 
oath of allegiance to Louis, and when the latter left France, retired to 
his seat. Kapoleon then made him a peer, and intrusted him with the 
defence of Besancon. After the return of T^uis, Jourdan was one of 
the first to declare for him; and in 1819 the King raised him to the 
peerage. Jourdan belonged to the party of liberal constitutionalists. — 
Encyclopa-dia Americana. 

JOURDAN, Mattuieo Jouve, entitled the " Beheader," was bom at 
St. Just in 1749. He was successively a butcher, a blacksmith's journey- 
man, a smuggler, a servant, general of the army of Vaucluse in 1791, 
and finally leader of a squadron of national gendarmerie. In the 
massacres of Versailles he cut off the heads of two of the King's body- 
guards- He boasted also of having torn out the hearts of Foulon and 
Bertier, and called on the National Assembly to reward him for this 
deed with a civic medal t He was also one of the chief instigators of the 
massacres of Avignon. In 1794 he waa condemned to death as a federal- 
ist and guillotined May 27, 1794. Jourdan was remarkable for wearing 
a long beard, which was often besprinkled with blood. — Biograpkie 
Maiieme. 

JtJNOT, ANitocME, was bom of humble parents, October 24, 1771. 
At a very early period he enlisted in the anny; but of his military ex- 
ploits nothing is known until the siege of Toulon, when he was a sim- 
ple grenadier. Here he was fortunate enough to attract the notice of 

V..L. II.— N 
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the young commandant of the artillery. During a heavy cannonade, 
Bonaparte, having occasion to dictate a despatch, inquired if any one 
near him could write. Junot stepped out of the ranks, and, while pen- 
ning the despatch, a shot struck the ground close by his side, and cov- 
ered both with dust. " This is fortunate, sir," observed the grenadier, 
laughing, " I was in want of sand." " You are a brave fellow," said 
Napoleon ; " how can I serve you ?" ^* Give me promotion ; I will not 
disgrace it." He was immediately made a sergeant; not long afterwards 
he obtained a commission; and, in 1796, was nominated aide-de-camp 
to his benefactor. In the campaign of Italy, Junot exhibited daring 
courage, and, it is said, great rapacity. In Egypt he served with dis- 
tinction as general of brigade, and soon after his return was placed over 
a division. He entered Portugal at the head of a powerful army in 
1807, levied oppressive contributions, punished all who ventured to 
speak against his measures, and allayed partial revolts by bloody exe- 
cutions. About this time he was created Duke d'Abrantes, but being 
soon defeated by Sir Arthur Wellesley at the battle of Vimeria, he was 
compelled to evacuate Portugal, and remained until 1812 in complete 
disgrace. In the Russian campaign he headed a division. He died at 
his father^s house, July 28, 1813. — Court and Camp of Bonaparte. 

Of the considerable fortunes which the Emperor had bestowed, that 
of Junot, he said, was one of the most extravagant. The sums he had 
given him almost exceeded belief, and yet he was always in debt; he 
had squandered treasures without credit to himself, without discern- 
ment or taste, and too frequently, the Emperor added, in gross de- 
bauchery. The frequent incoherences which had been observed in 
Junot's behavior, towards the close of his life, arose from tlie excesses 
in which he had indulged, and broke out at last into complete insanity. 
They were obliged to convey him to his father's house, where he 
died miserably, having mutilated his person with his own hands. — Las 
Cases. 

KELLERMANIST, Fkancois Christophe, born at Strasburg, May 
30, 1735, a French general, began life as a private hussar, but was 
soon promoted for his skill and good conduct. In 1792 he obtained the 
command of the army of tlie Moselle, and distinguished himself at the 
battle of Valmy. In 1794 he was brought before the revolutionary tri- 
bunal, but acquitted. In 1799 he became a member of the consular 
senate; in 1802 he obtained tlic title of grand officer of the Legion of 
Honor; and, soon afterwards, was rjiisod to the rank of marshal of 
the Empire. He \vas father of the celebrated Kellermann, whose glori- 
ous charge decided the battle of Maren|Q:o. lie died September 12, 
1820. — Biographic Modcrnc. 

The following are the terms in which Xapoleon addressed Carnot 
on one occasion: " Kellermann would command the army as well as I; 
for no one is more convinced than I am of the courage and audacity of 
the soldiers; but to unite us together would ruin everything. I will 
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not serve with a man wlio considers himself the first general in Europe; 
and it is better to have one bad general than two good ones. War is, 
like government, decide<l in a great degree by tact." 

KLEBER, Jeas Baitiste, distinguished not less for bis humanity 
and integrity,' than for his courage, activity, and coolness, was one of 
tlie ablest soldiers whom the Revolution produced. His father was !i 
common laborer, and he himself was occupied as an architect when the 
troubles in France broke out. He was born at Strasburg in 1754, and 
had received some military education in the academy of Munich. Hav- 
ing entered a French volunteer corps as a grenadier in 1792, his talents 
soon procured him notice, and after the capture of Mayence, he was 
made general of brigade. Although he openly expressed his horror of 
the atrocious policy of the revolutionary government, yet his services 
were too valuable to be lost, and he distinguished himself as a general 
of division in 1795 and 1796. In 1797, dissatisfied with the Directory, 
Kleber retired from the service, but Bonaparte prevailed on him to 
join the expedition to Egypt, and left him the supreme command when 
he himself returned to France. Though bis position was a difiicult one, 
yet he maintained it successfully, and was making preparations for se- 
curing the possession of the country, when he was assassinated by a 
Turkiish fanatic in the year 1800. — Encyclopwiiia Americana. 

Of all the generals I ever had under me, said Bonaparte, Desaix and 
Kleber possessed the greatest talents ; but Kleber only loved glory in- 
asmuch as it was the means of procuring him riches and pleasures. 
lie was an irreparable loss to France. — A Voice from St. Helena. 

LAFAYETTE, Marie Paul Jean Rocn Yves Gilbert Motieb, 
MAEgris DE, was born in Auvergne (Cbavagnac), September, 1757, of 
one of the moat ancient families of that province. lie married the grand- 
daughter of the Dxike of Noailles in 1774. He was employed, when 
still young, in the American army under Washington, which won the 
independence of the English colonies of North America. He served as 
a major-general, 1777-83, without pay, was wounded at the battle of the 
Brandywine, and fought with honor at Monmouth, and conducted the 
campaign in Virginia which ended in the surrender of Comwallis at 
Yorktoivn. He returned to France full of ideas of liberty. Being ap- 
pointed by the noblesse of his province, deputy tn the States-General, ho 
voted that the examination of the powers should take place in common. 
After the union of the three orders, be insisted, with Mirabeau, on the 
removal of the troops whom the court was marching towards Paris. 
Being appointed vice-president, he presented his well-known declaration 
of rights. In July, 1789, he was appointed commander of the Parisian 
national guard. A few days after the famous October 5th, Lafayette, 
in a conference very imperious on the one side, and very timid on the 
other, gave the Duke of Orleans to understand that his name was the 
pretext for all commotions, and that he must leave the kingdom; an 
apparent mission was given to this prince, and he set out for England. 
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In February, 1790, Lafayette, in the Assembly, solicited measures for 
repressing the disturbers of the provinces, and indemnifying the pro- 
prietors of burned houses; these excesses he attributed to the counter- 
revolutionary spirit. He afterwards voted for the suppression of titles 
of honor and nobility, refusing even to admit of an exception in favor 
of the princes. At the Federation in July, he presented the national 
guards, who were collected from every part of the kingdom, to the As- 
sembly and the King. At the time of Louis's flight, he was accused 
by the Jacobins of having assisted in it, and by the Royalists of having 
contrived the arrest of his sovereign. When the King's fate was debated 
in the Assembly, Lafayette was among those who objected to the motion 
for bringing him to trial, and declaring him deposed. When the Con- 
stitution was accepted, Lafayette voted for the amnesty demanded by 
the King, and resigned his office of commander of the guard, upon which 
the municipality ordered a gold medal to be struck in his honor. In 
1792 Lafayette went to Metz, where he took the command of the central 
army. At first he encamped under the walls of Givet, but his advanced 
guard, posted near Philippsburg, met wath a slight check, upon which he 
removed to the intrenched camp at Maubeige, and placed his advanced 
guard at Grisnelles, imder the command of Gouvion, where it was sur- 
prised and cut to pieces, and its leader killed by a cannon-ball. Shortly 
afterwards Lafayette's army received accounts of the attempt made on 
June 20th, and, in different addresses, declared its disapprobation of 
the outrage offered on that day to Louis. Proud of such support, 
Lafayette went to Paris, and appeared at the bir of the legislative body, 
where he complained of these outrages, and accused the Jacobins. For 
one moment the Assembly seemed intimidated by this step, but the fac- 
tion soon took courage: and Lafayette returned to his army, after hav- 
ing in vain urged Louis to leave Paris, and come among his troops, who 
were then faithful. Soon after, commissions having been sent from 
Paris to insist on his removal from his command, he addressed his 
troops in a proclamation, in which he called on them to choose between 
the Constitution and Petion for a king. The whole army exclaimed, 
"Long live the King!" "Long live the Constitution!" but Lafayette, 
placing little dependence on this burst of enthusiasm, fled with several 
officers of his staff. He was then declared an emigrant. On his arrival 
at the Austrian advanced posts he was made prisoner. He was after- 
wards delivered up to the King of Prussia, who caused him to be re- 
moved to Magdeburg, where ho remained a year in a dungeon; but 
when Prussia made peace with Franco, he was restored to the Austrians, 
who sent him to Olmiitz. After a rigorous imprisonment of three years 
and five months, he obtainod his liberty at the request of Bonaparte. 
He then withdrew to Hanibnrff, and after the 18th Brumaire, returned to 
France. From this period Lafayette remained in comparative retirement 
till the breaking out of the second Povohition, in 1830, when he was again 
appointed commander of the national guards, which, however, he re- 
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signed, shortly after the accession of Louis-Philippe to the throne. He 
died in the year 1834, at the age of 76. — Biographic Moderne. 

Lafayette was under the necessity of observing the greatest secrecy 
in his departure, in order to avoid increasing the number of his com- 
panions in exile, who consisted only of Latour-Maubourg and his two 
brothers. Bureaux de Puzy, his aides-de-camp, and staff officers in the 
Parisian national guard, and some friends, exposed to certain death 
in consequence of their participation in his last efforts against anarchy. 
Fifteen officers of different ranks accompanied him. Qn arriving at 
Rochefort, where the party (considerably reduced in number) were 
stopped. Bureaux de Puzy was compelled to go forward and obtain a 
pass from General Moitelle, in command at Namur. He set out ac- 
cordingly, but, before he could utter a syllable of explanation, that 
general exclaimed, " What, Lafayette ? Lafayette ? — Run instantly and 
inform the Duke of Bourbon of it — Laf avette ? — Set out this moment," 
addressing one of his officers, " and carry this news to his royal highness 
at Brussels," and on he went, muttering to hiiaself the word " Lafayette." 
It was not until he had given orders to write to all the princes and 
generals he could think of, that Puzy could put in his request for a pass, 
which was of course refused. — Lafayette's Memoirs. 

However irritated they might be by Lafayette's behavior at the outset 
of the Revolution, the present conduct of the monarclis towards him was 
neither to be vindicated by morality, the law of nations, nor the rules of 
sound policy. Even if he had been amenable for a crime against his own 
country, we know not what right Austria or Prussia had to take cogni- 
zance of it. To them he was a mere prisoner of war, and nothing further. 
It is very seldom that a petty, vindictive line of policy accords with the 
real interest, either of great princes or of private individuals. — Scott's 
Life of Napoleon, 

LAMBALLE, Marie Thet^ese Louise de Savoie Carioxan, widow 
of Louis Alexander Joseph Stanislas de Bourbon Penthierc, Prince de 
Lamballe, was born at Turin, September 8, 1749, and was mistress 
of the household to the Queen of France, to whom she was united bv 
bonds of the tenderest affection. — liiographie Moderne, 

The Princess de Lamballe, having been spared on the night of Sep- 
tember 2, 1792, flimg herself on hor bed, oppressed with every species 
of anxiety and horror. She closed her eyes, but only to open them in 
an instant, startled with frightful dreams. About eight ' o'clock next 
morning, two national guards entered her room, to inform her that 
she was going to be removed to the Abbaye. She slipped on her gown, 
and went dowm-stairs into the sessions-room. When she entered this 
frightful court, the sight of weapons stained with blood, and of exe- 
cutioners whose hands, faces, and clothes were smeared over with the 
same red dye, gave her such a shock that she fainted several times. At 
length she was subjected to a mock examination, after which, just as 
she was stepping across the threshold of the door, she received on the 
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back of her head a blow with a hanger, which made the blood spout. 
Two men then laid fast hold of her, and obliged her to walk over dead 
bodies, while she was fainting every instant. They then completed her 
murder by running her throfigh with their spears on a heap of corpses. 
She was afterwards stripped, and her naked body exposed to the insults 
of the populace. In this state it remained more than two hours. When 
any blood gushing from its wounds stained the skin, some men, placed 
there for the purpose, immediately washed it off, to make the spectators 
take more particular notice of its whiteness. I must not venture to de- 
scribe the excesses of barbarity and lustful indecency with which this 
corpse was defiled. I shall only say that a cannon was charged with 
one of the legs! Towards noon, the murderers determined to cut off 
her head, and carry it in triumph round Paris. Her other scattered 
limbs were also given to troops of cannibals who trailed them along the 
streets. The pike that supported the head was planted under the very 
windows of the Duke of Orleans. He was sitting down to dinner at the 
time, but rose from his chair, and gazed at the ghastly spectacle without 
discovering the least symptom of uneasiness, terror, or satisfaction. — 
Peltier, 

One day when my brother came to pay us a visit, he perceived, as he 
came along, groups of people whose sanguinary drunkenness was hor- 
rible. Many were naked to the waist, and their arms and breasts were 
covered with blood. Their countenances were inflamed, and their eyes 
haggard; in short, they looked hideous. My brother, in his uneasiness 
about us, determined to come to us at all risks, and drove rapidly along 
the Boulevard, until he arrived opposite the house of Beaumarchais. 
There he was stopped by an immense mob, composed also of half-naked 
people, besmeared with blood, and who had the appearance of demons. 
They vociferated, sang, and danced. It was the Saturnalia of Hell I 
On perceiving Albert's cabriolet, they cried out, " Let it be taken to 
him ; he is an aristocrat." In a moment, the cabriolet was surrounded 
by the multitude, and from the middle of the crowd an object seemed 
to arise and approach. My brother's troubled sight did not at first enable 
him to perceive long auburn tresses clotted witli blood, and a countenance 
still lovely. The object came nearer and nearer, and rested upon his 
face. My unhappy brother uttered a piercing cry. He had recognized 
the head of the Princess de Lamballe ! — Duchess d'Ahrantes. 

LAN'JUINAIS, Jean Denis, born at Rennes, March 12^ 1753, an 
advocate and professor of civil law, was one of the original founders 
of the Breton club, which afterwards became the Jacobin society. In 
1792 he was deputed to the Convention; but, in proportion to the in- 
creasing horrors of the Kevolution, he became more moderate in his 
principles. On the King's trial, he declared that his majesty was guilty, 
and voted for his imprisonment, and his exile when a peace should* 
iake place. In 1794 the Convention outlawed him, but, having evaded 
all research, he solicited to be reinstated in the legislative body, and 
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was recalled in 1795. In the year 1800, Lanjiiinais became a member 
of the conservative senate, and showed himself, on several occasioaa, 
the inflexible defender of the true principles of morality and justice. 
He died at Paris, January 13, 1827. — Biot/raphie Modeme. 

LAXNES, Jean, who for his impetuous valor was called the Eolando 
and the Ajax of the French camp, was born in 1769. His parents 
were poor, and intended him for some mechanical puraiiit, but he was 
resolved to be a soldier. One of the first actions in which he was en- 
gaged was that of Millesimo, where he distinguished himself so highly 
that he was made a colonel on the field. At the bridge of Lodi he ex- 
hibited equal intrepidity. Ue had taken one ensign, and was about 
to seize a second from the Austrians, when his horse fell under him, 
and twelve cuirassiers raised their sabres to cut him down. Lannes in- 
stantly sprang on the horse of an Austrian officer, killed the rider, and 
fought his way through the cuirassiers, killing two or three and wound- 
ing more. Soon afterwards he was made general of division. In the 
Egyptian expedition he was always foremost in danger. He returned 
to France with Napoleon, whom ho assisted to overthrow the Directory. 
He accompanied the First Consul over St. Bernard, and fought nobly 
at Montehello, which afterwards gave him his tide, and at Marengo. 
Lannes was afterwards sent ambaa;:tador to Portugal, and, on his return, 
waa made marshal of France, and then Duke of Montehello. He was 
not very successful in Spain; he took indeed Saragosaa, but stained 
his character there by perfidy, as well as cruelty. After the fall of this 
place, he retired to an estate which ho had purchased near Paris, but, 
being recalled to the field, a cannon-ball at the battle of Essling carried 
away his right leg and the foot and ankle of the left. Napoleon showed 
great grief upon the occasion. On the ninth day of his wound, Lannea, 
graeping the Emperor's hand, said, " Another hour and your majesty 
will have lost one of your moat zealous and fnilhful friends." And so 
indeed it proved. Lannes possessed daiintlosa courage, but was vulgar, 
and even coarse in his manners. — Court and Camp of Bonaparte. 

Violent and hasty in his expressions, sometimes even in my presence, 
he was ardently attached to mo. In the midst of his anger, be would 
not suffer any one to join him in his remarks. On that account, when 
he was in a choleric mood it was dangerous to speak to him, as he used 
to come to me in his rage, and say, such and such persons were not to 
be trusted. As a general, he was greatly superior to Moreau or to 
Soult.— .4 Voice from St. Helena.. 

LAREVEILLIERE-LEPEAUX, bom in Poiton, August 23, 1752, 
studied at Angers, and afterwards went to Pari.% intending to become 
an advocate there. Instead of thi.'i. however, he returned to his native 
place, devoted himself to botany, and became professor of that science 
at Angers, where he established a botanic garden. Being deputed to 
the States-General, he excited attention by the hatred he showed to the 
higher orders. On being appointed a member of the Convention, he 
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voted for the Eling's death. Though attached to the Gironde, he man- 
aged to escape the proscription of that party, and lay concealed during 
the whole Reign of Terror. He afterwards became one of the council 
of the Ancients, and then of the Directory. He was unw^earied in labor, 
but his want of decision always excluded him from any influence in 
important affairs, and he made himself ridiculous by his whim of be- 
coming the chief of the sect of the Theophilanthropists. In 1799 he 
was driven from the Directory, and returned again to his favorite books 
and plants. — Biographie Modeme. 

It was well known that the fear of being hanged was Lareveilliere- 
Lepeaux's ruling sentiment. — Lacarriere. 

LAEOCIIEJAQUELEIN', Hexri de, was twenty years old at the 
breaking out of the war in La Vendee. He had lived little in the world, 
and his manners and laconic expressions had something in them remark- 
ably simple and original. There was much sweetness as well as eleva- 
tion in his countenance. Although bashful, his eyes were quick and 
animated. He was tall and elegant, had fair hair, an oval face, and 
the contour rather English than French. He excelled in all exercises, 
particularly in horsemanship. When he first put himself at the head 
of the insurrection, he said to his soldiers: "My friends, I am but a 
boy, but by my courage I shall show myself worthy of commanding you. 
Follow me, if I go forward; kill me, if I fly; avenge me, if I fall.*' 
He fell at the battle of Nouaille, March 4, 1794. — Memoirs of the 
Marchioness de Larochejaquelein. 

LAVOISIER, Antoine Laurext, was a celebrated French chemist, 
whose name is connected with the antiphlogistic theory of chemistry, 
to the reception of which he contributed by his writings and discoveries. 
He was born at Paris, August 16, 1743, and was the son of opulent 
parents, who gave him a good education. He had rendered many 
services to the arts and sciences, both in a public and private capacity. 
In 1791 he was appointed one of the commissioners of the national 
treasury. He was executed May 8, 1794, on the charge of being a con- 
spirator, and of having adulterated the tobacco with ingredients obnox- 
ious to the health of the citizens. Lavoisier married in 1771 the daugh- 
ter of a farmer-general, who subsequently became the wife of Count 
Rumford. — Encydopcpdm Americana. 

\Vlien Lavoisier requested that his death might be delayed a fort- 
night, in order that he might finish some important experiments, Cofinhal 
made answer, that the republic had no need of scholars or chemists. — 
Un iversn I B ioqmph ie, 

LET30X, JosEPir, born at Arras in 1765, at the period of the Revo- 
lution connected himself with Robespierre. After August 10th he was 
appointed mayor of that town; was then appointed attorney-general of 
the department, and afterwards joined the Convention as supple- 
nientarv deputy. In 1703 he was sent as commissioner to Arras, where 
lie ])orpotrated the most flagrant cruelties. In October, 1795, he was 
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condemned to death as a Terrorist. At the time of his execution he 
waa thirty years of age. — Biogmphie Modemc. 

Lebon prided himself on his apostacy, libertinism, and cruelty. Ev- 
ery day after his dinner he presided at the csccution of his victims. 
By his order an orchestra was erected close to the guillotine. He used 
to be present at the trials, and once gave notice of the death of those 
whom he chose to he sentenced to die. He delighted in frightening 
women hy firing off pistols close to their ears. — Prudhotnme. 

It is a curious fact, highly illustrative of the progress of revolutions, 
that Lehon was at first humane and inoffensive in his government, and 
it was not till be had received repeated orders from Robespierre, with 
a hint of a dungeon in case of refusal, that his atrocities commenced. 
Let no man, if he is not conscious of the utmost ■firmness of mind, be 
sure that he would not, under similar circumstances, have done the 
same. — Duchess d'Abrantes. 

In the city of Arras above two thousand persons perished hy the guillo- 
tine. Hiugling treachery and seduction with sanguinary oppression, 
Lebon turned the despotic powers with which he was invested into the 
means of individual gratification. — Alison. 

Lebon was accused before the Convention by a deputation from Cam- 
bray. On his trial, the monster acknowledged that, an aristocrat being 
condemned to the guillotine, he had kept him lying in the usual posture 
on hia hack, with hia eyes turned up to the ase, which was suspended 
above hia throat — in short, in all the agonies which can agitate the human 
mind — until he had rea<l to him at length the Gftzf'tle, which had juat 
arrived, giving an account of a victory gained by the republican armies. 
— Scott's Life of Napoleon. 

LECLERC, Chaki.e.s Emanuel, entered the army while yet very 
young, and soon proved successful. Intrepid in the field and judicious 
in the council, he was employed in 1793 as adjutant-general in the army 
which besieged Tonlon. In the armies of the North and the Rhine he 
increased his reputation ; and in the campaign of Italy, in 1796, he 
reaped fresh laurels. He next accompanied the expedition to Egypt, 
returned to France in 1799, and greally contributed to the revolution 
of the ]8th Brnmaire. Leclerc was afterwards commissioned to re- 
unite St. Domingo to the French government, but in 1S02 he fell a 
victim to the plague, which had carried off many of his men. Napo- 
leon held Iiis character in puch esteem that he gave him his own sister 
in marriage. — Bioijraphie Modemp. 

LEFEBVRE, Fkancois Jobkpii, a native of Rnfack, of an humble 
family, was bom in 175."). The Revolution which found him a veteran 
sergeant, opened to him the hiffber career of his profession. In 1703 he 
M-aa raised from the rank of captain to that of adjutant-general: in De- 
cember of the same year he was general of brigade, and the month after, 
of division. He fought under Pichegru, Moreau, Hoche, and Jonrdan 
in the Netherlands and in Germany, and on all occasions with distinc- 
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tion. Lefebvre was of great use to Bonaparte in the revolution of Bni- 
maire, and, when raised afterwards to the dignity of marshal, was one 
of the best supports of the imperial fortunes. In the campaigns of 1805, 
6, and 7, he showed equal skill and intrepidity. After the battle of 
Eylau, having distinguished himself by his conduct at Dantzic which he 
was sent to invest, he was created Duke of Dantzic. In the Grerman cam- 
paign of 1809 he maintained the honor of the French arms, and in 1813 
and 1814 adhered faithfully to the declining fortimes of his master. 
Louis XVIII. made him a peer, but notwithstanding this, he supported 
the Emperor on his return from Elba. In 1816 he was confirmed in his 
rank of marshal, and three years afterwards was recalled to the upper 
chamber. Lefebvre died in 1820, leaving no issue. — Court and Camp of 
Bonaparte. 

LEGENDEE, Louis, was ten years a sailor, and afterwards a butcher 
at Paris. At the breaking out of the Revolution he was one of the earliest 
and most violent leaders of the mob. In 1791 he was deputed by the 
city of Paris to the Convention. In 1793 he voted for the King's death, 
and, the day before his execution, proposed to the Jacobins to cut him 
into eighty-four pieces, and send one to each of the eighty-four depart- 
ments! He was one of the chief instigators of the atrocities of Lyons; 
and at Dieppe, when some persons complained of the want of bread, he 
answered, " Well, eat the aristocrats !" Legendre died at Paris in 1797, 
aged forty-one, and bequeathed his body to the surgeons, " in order to be 
useful to mankind after his death." — Biographic Modems. 

The revolutionary life of Legendre is more original than one would 
suppose, when considered from the time of his connection with the La- 
meths. His drinking tea at the house of Mirabeau and Robert of Paris, 
with Orleans; the twenty or thirty soldiers whom he received at his 
house ; his intimacy with Marat and Danton ; his behavior on the death 
of the latter; the part he played in the Mountaineer faction and the 
Jacobin society; the defence he would have afforded Robespierre by 
interposing his own body; and his fetching the keys to shut up the hall 
of the Jacobins— ^form a string of events wliich show a man not wholly 
incapable, and of singular versatility of character. — Prudhomme. 

LOUIS XVI. was the grand^^on of Louis XV., and the second son of 
the dauphin by his second wife, Marie Josephine, daughter of Frederick 
Augustus, King of Poland and Elector of Saxony. I^uis was bom in 
1754, and in 1770 married Mario Antoinette of Austria. With the best 
intentions, but utterly inexperienced in government, he ascended the 
throne in 1774, when he was hardly twenty years of age. In his coun- 
tenance, which was not destitute of dignity, were delineated the promi- 
nent features of his character — integrity, indecision, and weakness. He 
was somewhat stiff in demeanor; and his manners had none of the 
«rraee possessed by almost all the princes of the blood. He was fond of 
rea<]in£r. and endowed with a most retentive memorv. He translated 
some parts of Gibbon's history. It was the fault of this unfortunate 
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monarch to yield too easily to the extravagant tastes of the Queen and 
tbe court. The latter years of his reign were one continued scene of 
tumult and confusion; and he was guillotined January 21, 1793, in the 
thirty-uintli year of his age. Re was buried iu the Magdalen church- 
yard, Paris, between the graves of those who were crushed to death iu 
the crowd at the Louvre, on the anniversary of his marriage in 1774, 
and of the Swiss who fell on August 10, 1792. — Encyclopedia Ameri- 
cana. 

The Revolution was an inheritance bequeathed to Louis by his an- 
cestors. He was inore fitted than any of those who preceded him, to pre- 
vent or terminate it ; for be was capable of being a reformer before it 
broke out. or of being a constitutional monarch after it. He is perhaps 
the only prince who, destitute of passions, had not even that of power. 
With a little more strength of mind, Louis woilld have been a model of a 
king. — Mignet, 

The errors of Louis XYT. may truly be said to have originated in a 
virtuous principle. As to his weaknesses, I shall not endeavor to con- 
ceal them. I have more than once had occasion to lament the indecision 
of this unfortunate prince; his repugnance to adopt the bold measures 
which might have saved him; and his want of that energy of character, 
and self-confidence which impose on the multitude, who are ever prone 
to believe that he who commands with fimmess and an air of authority 
possesses the means of enforcing obedience. But I will venture to say 
that the very faults above enumerated did not belong to his natural 
character, but were ingrafted on it by the selfish indolence of M. de 
Maurepas. — Private Memoirs of Bertrand de Malleville. 

MACDONALD, MARSHAt.. the son of a Highland gentleman of the 
Olanronald aept, who was among the first to join the Pretender in 1745, 
and, after the battle of Cnllndon, escaped to France, where he settled. 
His son was bom November 23, 1765, and entered as lieutenant into the 
Irish regiment of Dillon. On the breaking out of the Revolution, he 
embraced its principles, but with moderation. At the battle of Je- 
mappes, he behaved with great gallantry, and led the van of the army of 
the North as general of brigade. On the ISth Bmmaire he took part with 
Bonaparte, but his favor with the First Consul ceased in 1803, and he 
remained in obscurity till the year 1S09, when he was offered a com- 
mand in the army, and at the battle of Wagram exhibited such skill and 
intrepidity that the Emperor created him a marshal on the field, and 
said to him, " Henceforth, Macdonald, let us be friends." In Spain 
and Russia, the marshal (now created Iluke of Tarentum) equalled the 
he?t of Napoleon's generals. He was also at Lutzen and Bautzen, and 
rendered signal services at Leipsic. Macdonald faithfully adhered to the 
Emperor until his abdication at Fontainebleau. The new government 
made him a peer of France, and loaded him with honors. On the return 
of Bonaparte from F.llia, Macdonald endeavored to make head against 
him, but in vain; and accordingly he accompanied Louis to the fron- 
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tiers of the kingdom. He died at Paris, September 24, 1840. — Court 
and Camp of Bonaparte. 

MAILLARU, Stanislas, a runner belonging to the Chatelet at Paris, 
began, from the opening of the States-Greneral, to signalize himself in 
all the tnmults of the metropolis. In September, 1792, he presided 
in the mooting at the Abbaye to regulate the massacre of the prisoners ; 
and it has been said that he seized on the spoils of those who were mur- 
dered bv his oi-der. He afterwards became one of the denimciators of 
the prisons, and, during the Reign of Terror, appeared several times 
at La Force, to mark the victims who were to be condemned by the revo- 
lutionary tribunal. — Biographie Modejme. 

MALESIIERB^S, Curistian William de Lamoignon de, an emi- 
nent French statesman, was the son of tlie Chancellor of France, and 
was born at Paris, December 6, 1721. In the year 1750 he succeeded 
his father as president of the court of aids, and was also made super- 
intendent of tlie press, in both of which offices he displayed a liberal 
and enliglitencd policy. On the banishment of the parliaments and 
tlie suppression of the court of aids, ]Malesherbes was exiled to his coun- 
try seat In 1775 he was appointed minister of state. He took no 
part ill the proceedings which led to the overthrow of the monarchy; 
but on the decree of the Convention for the King's trial, he emerged 
from his retreat to become the v'oluiitary advocate of his sovereign. 
Malesherbes was guillotined April 22, 1794, and almost his whole fam- 
ily were extirpated by their merciless persecutors. — Encyclopcedia 
Americana. 

When M. de Malesherbes went to the Temple to announce the result 
of the vote, he found Louis with his forehead resting on his hands, 
and absorbed in a deep reverie. Without inquiring concerning his fate, 
he said : '' For two hours I have boon considering whether, during my 
whole rei<rn, I have voluntarily given any cause of complaint to my 
subjects; and with perfect sincerity I declare that I deserve no reproach 
at their hands, and that I have never formed a wish but for their 
happiness." — LacrctcUe. 

Louis was fully prepared for his fate. During the calling of the 
votes he asked M. de ^lalesherbes, " Have you not met, near the Tem- 
ple, the White Lady V ^* What do you mean ?" replied he. " Do you 
not know/' resumed the King, with a smile, ^' that when a prince of our 
house is about to die, a fcMuale, dressed in white, is seen wandering 
about the palace ? My friends,'' added he to his defenders, " I am about 
1o depart before you for the land of the just, but there, at least, we 
shall be reunite<l.'* — Alif^on. 

:\rARAT, Jkax Vwu borii May 24, 1744, at Xeufchatel, of Cal- 
vinist parents, was not five foot hicih ; his face was hideous, and his 
head monstrous for his sizo. From nature he derived a daring mind, 
an un<rovernal)l(^ imagination, a vindictive temper, and a ferocious heart, 
lie studied medicine bef(^re he settled in Paris, where he was long in 
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indigence. At last lis obtained the sitiialion of veteriuarv surgeon to 
tlie Count d'ArtoiB. At the period of the Revolution, his natural en- 
lliuaiaRiu rose to delirium, and lie set up a journal entitled The People's 
Friend, in which he preaclied revolt, murder, and pillage. In 1790 
I.afaj-ette laid siege to hia liouae, but he fonud an asylum in that of 
iin aetress who was induced by her husband to admit hira. In the dif- 
ferent searches made aflcr him, the cellars of his partisans, and the 
vaults of the Cordeliers' church Huccesaively gave him shelter, and 
thence he continued to send forth his journal. In Aiigiiat Marat be- 
came a member of the munieipality; was one of the chief instigators 
of the September massacres, and even proposed to IJanton to set the 
prisons on fire. Several deputies pressed the Assembly to issue a war- 
rant for his arrest, but tliey conld not obtain it, for Danton and Robes- 
pierre were his supporters. On one occasion Marat said to the people, 
"Massacre 270,000 partisans of the former order of things I" Soon 
afterwards he was made president of the Jacobin society. Marat was 
.-tabbed to the heart, while in the bath, by Charlotte Corday, lie had 
i^ome talent ; wrote and spoke with facility, in a diffuse, incoherent, 
but bold and impassioned manner. After his death, honors almost 
divine were paid him ; and in the Place du Carrousel a sort of pyramid 
was raised in celebration of him, within which were placed his bust, 
his bathing-tub, his writing-desk, and lamp; and a sentinel was posted 
ibere, who one night died either of cold or horror. Eventually, how- 
ever, France indignantly broke his bust, tore his remains from the 
Pnntbeon, and dragged them through the miiJ. — Biographic Mnderne. 

The following description of Marat by Sir Walter Scott is full of 
graphic energy: "Marat's political exhortations began and ended like 
ibe howl of a bloodhound for murder. If a wolf could have written a 
journal, the gaunt and famished wretch conld not have ravened more 
eagerly for slaughter. Tt was blood which was Marat's constant de- 
mand; not in drops from the breast of an individual, not in puny 
streams from the slaughter of families; bnt blood in the profusion of 
an ocean. We are inclined to believe that there was a touch of insanity 
in this unnatural ferocity; and the Avild and squalid features of the 
wretch appear to have intimated a degree of alienation of mind. Dan- 
ton murdered to glut his rage ; Robespierre, to avenge his injured vanity, 
or to remove a rival whom be hated; Marat, from the same instinctive 
love of blood which induces a wolf to continue his ravages of the flocks 
long after his hunger is appeased." 

"Give me," said Marat, "t\^'o hundred Neapolitans, the knife in 
their right hand, in their left a muff, to serve for a target, and with ihoso 
T will traverse France and complete the Revolution." He also made 
an exact calculation, showing in what manner 260,000 men might be 
put to death in one day. — Bnrbaroux'it Memoirs. 

When Marat mounted the tribune with the list of proscribed patriots 
in his hand, and dictated to the astonished Convention what names to 
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insert, and what names to strike out, it was not that poor, distorted 
scarecrow figure and maniac countenance which inspired awe and si- 
lenced opposition; but he was hemmed in, driven on, sustained in the 
height of all his malevolence, folly, and presumption by eighty thousand 
foreign bayonets, that sharpened his worthless sentences and pointed 
his frantic gestures. Paris threatened with destruction, thrilled at his 
accents. Paris, dressed in her robe of flames, seconded his incendiary 
zeal. A thousand hearts were beating in his bosom, which writhed like 
the sibyl's — a thousand daggers were whetted on his stony words. Had 
he not "been backed by a strong necessity and strong opinion, he would 
have been treated as a madman ; but when his madness arose out of the 
sacred cause and impending fate of a whole people, he who denounced 
the danger was a " seer blest " — he who pointed out a victim was the 
high-priest of freedom. — Ilazliti's Life of Napoleon, 

MiVRIE ANTOINETTE, Josephe Jeanne, Princess, of Lor- 
raine, Archduchess of Austria, and Queen of France, bom at Vienna, 
November 2, 1755, was daughter of the Emperor Francis I. and of 
Maria Theresa. Slie received a careful education, and nature had be- 
stowed on her an uncommon share of grace and beauty. Her marriage 
with the dauphin (afterwards Louis XVI.) at Versailles, in 1770, had 
all the appearance of a triumph. It was subsequently remarked that 
immediately after the ceremony, a fearful thunder-storm, such as had 
scarcely ever before been witnessed, took place at Versailles. Anxious 
minds indulged in yet more fearful forebodings, when, at the festivity 
which the city of Paris prepared in celebration of the royal nuptials, 
through the want of judicious" arrangements, a great number of people 
in the Rue Royale were trodden down in the crowd. Fifty-three per- 
sons were found dead, and about three hundred dangerously wounded. 
In 1788, Marie Antoinette drew U})on herself the hatred of the court 
party, who used every means to make her odious to the nation. Her 
lively imagination often gave lier the appearance of levity, and some- 
times of intrigue and dissimulation. A national restlessness, too, led 
her on a constant search after novelty, which involved her in heavy ex- 
]>onso8. It was still more to her disadvantage that she injured her dig- 
nity by neglecting the strict formality of court manners. About this 
time her enemies spread a report about that she was still an Austrian 
at heart. When Louis XVI. informed her of his condemnation to 
death, she congratulated him on the approaching tennination of an ex- 
istence so painful. After his execution, she asked nothing of the Con- 
vention Init a mourning dress, wliich she wore- for the remainder of her 
(lays. Her behavior during tlie whole term of her imprisonment was 
exemplary in the highest dejrree. On October 8, 1708, she was brought 
before the revolutionnrv tribimnl, jnd replied to all the questions of 
her judges satisfact(>ril\, and with decision. She heard her sentence 
with perfect calmness, and the next day ascended the scaffold. The 
beauty for which she was once so celebrated was gone; grief had dis- 
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torted her features, and in the damp, unhealthy prison, she had almost 
lost one of her eyes. When she reached the place of execution, she 
cast back one fond, lingering look at the Tiiileries, and then moimled the 
scaffold. When she came to the top, she flung herself on her knees, and 
exclaimed, " Farewell, my dear children, forever — I go to your father!" 
Thus died the Queen of France, October 16, 1794, towards the close of 
the thirty-eighth year of her age. — Encyclopmdia Americana. 

MARMONT, AuousTE Freoekique Louis Viesse de, was born at 
Chatillon, July 20, 1774:. From his earliest infancy he was designed 
for the army, and at Toulon attracted the notice of Bonaparte, who, 
when appointed general of the army of the interior, appointed him 
his aide-de-camp. Throughout the campaigns of Italy, Egypt, and 
Syria, Marmont was at the side of !N"npoleon, and was one of the few 
selected to return with him to Franco. In the passage of Mont St. Ber- 
nard he greatly distinguished himself, and commanded the artillery at 
irarengo. In the wars of 1S05-1S07, he served with equal honor, and in 
the course of the German campaign of 1809 obtained the marshal's 
truncheon and the title of Duke of Kagusa. He was afterwards ordered 
lo replace Massena in the command of the army of Portugal, but this 
was a situation above his abilities. Soon after his arrival in Spain, 
Marmont effected a junction with the army of Soult, and pursued Wel- 
lington towards Salamanca. For a time they watched each other, hut a 
blunder of Mannout threw the initiative into the hands of Welling- 
ton; he was at dinner in his tent when information was brought him 
that tlie French were extending tlieir wing, probably to outflank him. 
'" Marmout's good genius has forsaken him," said Wellington, and, 
mounting his horse, attacked and defeated the French at the great bat- 
tle of Salamanca, where Marmont lost his arm. lie afterwards fought at 
Lutzen, Bautzen, and T.eipsic, and on the entrance of the allies into 
France was intrusted with the defence of Paris, which, however, he was 
compelled to surrender to the enemy- He afterwards entered into a 
treaty with the allies, and marched his troops within their canton- 
ments, stipulating, however, for the freedom of Napoleon's person. Louis 
made Marmont a peer, and when Napoleon returned from Elba he de- 
nounced him as a traitor, for the part he had played in the abdication. In 
1817 he qtielled an insurrection at Lyons. — Couri and Camp of Bona- 
parte. 

In lR-30 Marmont took part with Charles X, against the people, and 
was driven into exile. He (lied atf Venice, March 9. 1S52. 

MASSENA, Andre, Duke of Rivoli and Prince of Esslingen, Marshal 
of France, was horn May S, 1758, at Nice, and rose from a oinnnoii 
soldier to the rank of commander. In 1792, when the warriors of tlie 
republic had ascended Mont Ceuis, he joined their ranks; distinguishetl 
himself by courage and sagacity; and in 1793 was made general of 
brigade. In the ensuing year he took the command of the right wing of 
the Italian army. He was the constant companion in arms of Bonaparte, 
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who used to call him the spoiled child of victory. In 1799 Massena dis- 
played great ability as commander-in-chief in Switzerland. After he 
had reconquered the Helvetian and Rhcetian Alps, he was sent to Italy 
to check the victorious career of the Austrians. He hastened with the 
small force he could muster to the support of Gtenoa, the defence of 
which is among his most remarkable achievements. In 1804 he was 
created marshal of the empire, and the year after received the chief com- 
mand in Italy. After the peace of Tilsit, war having broken out in 
Spain, Massena took the field with the title of Duke of Rivoli; but in 
1809 he was recalled to Germany. At fesslingen his firmness saved the 
French army from total destruction, and Napoleon rewarded him with 
the dignity of prince of that place. After the peace he hastened to 
Spain, but, being unsuccessful against Wellington, was recalled. In 
1814 Massena commanded at Toulon, and declared for Louis XVIII. 
On the landing of Bonaparte in 1815, he joined him, was created a peer, 
and commander of the national guard at Paris. He lived afterwards in 
retirement, and his death was hastened by chagrin at the conduct of the 
Royalists. He died in the year 1817. — Encyclopcedia Americana. 

Massena, said Xapoleon, was a man of superior talent. He generally, 
however, made bad dispositions previous to a battle; and it was not 
until the dead began to fall about him that he began to act with that 
judgment which he ought to have displayed before. In the midst of the 
dying and the dead, and of balls sweeping away those who encircled him, 
Massena was himself, and gave his orders and made his dispositions 
with the greatest sangfroid and judgfnent. It was truly said of him, 
that he never began to act with skill, until the battle was going against 
him. He was, however, un voleur. He w^ent halves with the contractors 
and commissaries of the army. I signified to him often that if he would 
discontinue his peculations, I would make him a present of eight hun- 
dred thousand, or a million, of francs; but he had acquired such a habit, 
that he could not keep his hands from money. On this account he was 
hated by the soldiers, who mutinied against him three or four times. 
However, considering the circumstances of the times, he was precious ; 
and had not his bright parts been sullied by avarice, he would have been 
a great man. — .1 Voice from Sf, Hderi'a, 

^rEXOLT, Jacques Fkancois, Baron be, deputy from the nobility 
of the bailiwick of Tonraiiie to the States-General, was one of the first 
members of that order who joined the chamber of the tiers-etat. In 1790 
he was president of the Assembly, and proved himself the open enemy 
of the clerfry, and was one of the connnissioners appointed to dispose of 
their pro])erty. In 1TI>^ ho wns employed in the Vendean war, and ap- 
pointed oomniandor-in-eliief ; but, being once or twice defeated, his com- 
mand was taken from him. In 1795 he defended the Xational Conven- 
tion airainst tlio Jacobins, for which he was rewarded by the gift of a 
complete suit of armor, and the post of commander-in-chief of the ai*my 
of the interior. In 1798 Menou, as general of a division, accompanied 
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Konaparte to Egypt, where he displayed great valor and ability. lie 
there embraced Mohaminedanisni, took the turban, assumed the name of 
Abdallah, attcaded the mosques, and married a rich young Egyptian 
woman, daugiittr to the keeper of the baths at Alexandria. When Na- 
poleon left, Menou remained with Kleber, after whose assassination he 
took the command of the army of the East. When General Abercromby 
landed before Alexandria, Menoii marched to attack him, but was re- 
pulsed with great loss. Shortly after his return to France, he was sent 
to Piedmont to direct the administration there. In 1S03 he had the title 
of grand officer of the Legion of Honor conferred on him, and in 1805 
was again confirmed in the general government of Piedmont. — Bio- 
graphic Modeme. 

MIRA.BEAU, noNORE Gabriel RiQurrTi, Comte re, was born at 
Bignon, March 9, 1741). Youthful impetuosity and ungovemed pas- 
sions made the early part of his life a scene of disorder and misery. 
After having been some time in the anny, ho married MaderaoiseUe de 
Marignane, a rich heiress in the city of Aix; but the union was not 
fortunate, and his extravagant expenses deranging his affairs, he con- 
tracted dehlB to the amount of 300,000 livres, in consequence of which 
his father obtained from the Ohatelet an act of lunacy against him. 
Enraged at this, he went to settle at Manosque; whence he was. on ac- 
count of a private quarrel, some time afterwards removed, and shut up 
in the castle of If; he was then conveyed to that of Joux, in Franche 
Comte, and cbtained permission to go occasionally to Pontarlier, where 
he met Sophia de Ruffey, Marchioness of Monmir, wife of a president 
in the parliament of Besangon. Her wit and beauty inspired Mirabeau 
with a most violent passion, and he soon escaped to Holland with her, 
but was for this outrage condemned to lose his head, and would prob- 
ably have ended his days far from his country, had not an agent of 
poUce seized him in 1777, and carried him to the castle of Vinccnnes, 
where he remaihed till December, 1780. when he recovered his liberty. 
The French Revolution soon presented a vast field for his activity; 
and, being rejected at the time of the elections by the nobility of Pro- 
vence, he hired a warehouse, put up this inscription, " Mirabeau, woollen- 
draper," and was elected deputy from the tiers-Hat of Aix; from that 
time the court of Versailles, to whom he was beginning to be formidable, 
called him the Plebeian Count. On the day when the States-General 
opened, he looked at the King, who was covered with jewels, and 
aid to those near him. "Behold the victim already adorned!" Ho 
soon took possession of the tribune, and there discussed the most im- 
portant matters in the organization of society. He had never at that 
time conceived the possibility of establishing a democracy in ao iin- 
niense a state as France. His motive for seeking popularity was solely 
that he mieht reinilate a court which he caused to tremble, hut the 
court committed the fault of not seeking to seduce his ambition. He 
then connected himself with the Duke of Orleans, from whom he ob- 
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tained certain sums that he wanted; but soon perceiving that it was 
impossible to make anything of such a clod, he broke off the intimacy 
in October, 1789. If he was not one of the principal causes of the 
events which took place on the 5th and 6th of that month, the words 
he made use of before and during that time, give reason to suppose 
he was no stranger to them. The next day he made the King new over- 
tures, and repeated them shortly after, but they were invariably re- 
jected; and he then considered how he should, by new blows, com- 
pel the sovereign and his council to have recourse to hira. Not, how- 
ever, till the end of the session did this take place; and then, by the 
intervention of Madame de Mercv and M. de Montmorin, his debts were 
paid, and a pension was granted him. From that time he devoted him- 
self to strengthening the monarchy, and addressed to the King a state- 
ment on the causes of the Revolution, and the methods of putting 
a stop to it. It may be doubted whether he could have succeeded in this 
imdertaking; but it is now certain that, at the moment of his sudden 
death, he was busied in a project for dissolving an assembly which 
he could no longer direct. On January 16, 1791, he was appointed 
a member of the department of Paris, and on the 31st, president of the 
National Assembly. This being the period of his closest connection with 
the court, he wished as president to acquire new celebrity, and show 
himself capable of directing the Assembly ; a design which he executed 
with a degree of address admired even by his enemies. On March 28th 
he was taken ill, and died on April 2d, at half-past eight in the morn- 
ing, aged forty-two. So short an ilhicss excited a suspicion at first that 
he had been poisoned, and all parties mutually accused each other of 
the crime; but when his body was opened, there appeared, as the 
physicians asserted, no marks of violence. When on his death-bed, 
he said openly to his friends, '' I shall carry the monarchy with me, 
and a few factious sj)irits will share what is left." At the moment of 
his death he retained all his fortitude and self-possession; on the very 
morning he wrote these words, " It is not so difficult to die;" and at 
the instant when his eyes were closing he wrote, " To sleep." His 
loss seemed to be considered as a public calamity, and it is remarkable 
that all parties believing him to be in their interests, joined in re- 
gretting him. His obsequies were celebrated with great pomp; all the 
theatres were shut ; the deputies, tlie ministers, the members of all the 
authoritative assemblies, formed a procession which extended above a 
league, and which was four hours marching; and his body was placed 
in the Pantheon beside that of Deseartes. Tn November, 1793, his 
ashes were, by order of tlie Ponvention, removed thence, and scattered 
abroad by the people, wlio at tlie same time burned his bust in the 
Place de Greve, as an enemy to the republic, and one who had corre- 
sponded with the royal family. Thus did "Mirabeau verify what he had 
himself said, " That the capitol was close to the Tarpeian rock, and 
that the same people who flattered Iiini would have had equal pleasure 
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ia seeing him hanged." Mirabeau was of middle stature ; hia face was 
disfigured by tlie marks of small-pox; and the enormous quantity of 
hair on hia head gave him some resemblance to a lion. He was of a 
lofty character, and had talents which were extraordinary, and some 
which were sublime; his felicity of diction was unrivalled, and his 
knowledge of the human heart profound; hut he was essentially a des- 
pot, and, had he governed an empire, he would have surpassed Riche- 
lieu in pride, and Mazarin in policy. Naturally violent, the least re- 
sistance inflamed him; when he appeared most irritated, his espreasion 
had most eloquence; and being a consummate actor, his voice and gest- 
ures lent a new interest to all he said. His chief passion was pride; 
and though his love of intrigue was unbounded, it can be ascribed only 
to his pecuniary necessities. In the last year of his life he paid im- 
mense debts, bought estates, furniture, the valuable library of Buffon, 
and lived in a splendid style.^ — Biographie Modeme. 

MIRABEAU, Viscount de Boniface de Riqtjetti, was a younger 
brother of Mirabeau, and served with distinction in America, 
1777-79. He was born near Nemours in 1754. His cele- 
brated relative said of him one day, " In any other family the 
viscount would be a good-for-nothing fellow and a genius; in ours, he 
is a blockhead and a worthy man." In 1789 the younger Mirabeau 
was deputed to the States-General, and defended hia order with an 
energy equal to that with which his brother attacked It. On one occa- 
sion, when he had kept possession of the tribune above an hour, the 
latter, after the sitting was concluded, went to his house, and gently re- 
proached him with often drinking to excess, which led him into un- 
pleasant embarrassments. " What do you complain o£?" answered the 
viscount, laughing ; " this is the only one of all the family vices that 
you have left me." In 1790 the younger Mirabeau emigrated, levied 
a legion, and served under the Prince of Conde, His singular con- 
formation had gained him the nickname of "Hogshead"; and indeed 
he was almost as big as he was tall, but his countenance was full of in- 
telligence. In the beginning of the Revolution he wrote a satire en- 
titled the " Magic Lantern," and left behind him a collection of tales 
the versification of which is sprightly and gracefuL — Biographic 
Modeme. 

MONCEY, Bon Adkien Jean^tot, was bom in 1754. His father 
was an advocate, and he was intended for the same profession, but he 
took an invincible repugnance to it, and entered the army as a private 
soldier. In 1730, at the age of thirty-six, he was but a sub-lieutenant 
of dragoons. Soon afterwards, however, he was draughted into a 
battalion of light infantry, and thenceforward his promotion was rapid. 
In the course of the ensuing two years, he had risen to be general of 
division, and received the command of the eleventh military division 
at Bayonne. On the formation of the' consular government Moncey took 
part in the war of Italy, and was present at the famous battle of Ma- 
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rengo. In the year 1804 he became marshal of the empire, and subse- 
quently Duke of Conegliano. In 1808 he was engaged in the Spanish 
campaigns^ but his operations were by no means brilliant. He was 
also present in the Bussian expedition, and in the subsequent straggles 
in Germany. When Napoleon abdicated, Moncey sent in his adhesion 
to tlie royal government; he refused, however, to preside on the trial 
of Marshal Xey, for which he was degraded from his honors and con- 
fined. In 1823 he accompanied the Duke d'Angouleme in his inva- 
sion of Spain. IMoncey was humane by nature, honorable in conduct, 
and a cautious rather than a bold general. — Court and Camp of Bona- 
parte. 

MOXTMORIX ST. IIEKEM, Arm and Marc, Count de, minister 
of finance and secretary of state, was one of the Assembly of Notables 
held at Versailles, and had the administration of foreign affairs at the 
time when the States-General opened. He was dismissed in 1789 with 
Necker, but was immediately recalled by order of the National Assem- 
bly. In September, 1700, when all his colleagues were dismissed, he 
retained his place, and even the portfolio of the interior w^as for a time 
confided to him. In April, 1701, he sent a circular letter to all the 
ministers at foreign courts, assuring their sovereigns that the King was 
wholly unrestrained, and sincerely attached to the new constitution. 
In the beginning of June, he was struck from the list of Jacobins, and 
was afterwards summoned to the bar for giving the King's passport 
when he fled to Varennes; but he easily cleared himself from this charge 
by proving that the passport had been taken out under a supposititious 
name. M. de Montmorin soon after this tendered his resignation; yet 
though withdrawn from public life, he continued near the King, and, 
together with Bertrand de ifolleville, Mallouet, and a few others, 
formed a kind of privy council, which suggested and prepared various 
plans for strengthening the monarchy. This conduct drew on him the 
inveterate hatred of the Jacobins, who attacked him and Bertrand as 
members of the Austrian committee. M. de Montmorin was one of the 
first victims who fell in the massacres of September. — Biographic 
Moderne. 

The unfortunate ^f. de ifontmorin had taken refuge on August 10th 
at the house of a washerwoman in the faubourg St. Antoine. He was 
discovered in the early part of September by the imprudence of his 
hostess, who bought the finest fowls and the best fruit she could find, 
and carried them to her house, without taking any precautions to elude 
the observation of her neighbors. They soon suspected her of harbor- 
ing an aristocrat. Tliis conjecture sy)read among the populace of the 
fauburc:, who were almost all of them spies and ai^ents of the Jacobins. 
M. de Montmorin was in consequence arrested, and conducted to the bar 
of the Xational A«senil)ly. Tie answered the questions put to him in 
the most satisfactory manner; but his having concealed himself, and a 
bottle of laudanum having been found in his pocket, formed, said his 
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enemies, a strong presumption tbat he was conscioua of some crime. 
After being detained two days in the committee, lie was sent a prisoner 
to the Abbaye; and a few days afterwards was murdered in a manner 
too shocking to mention ; and liia mangled body carried in triumph 
to the National Assembly. — Private Munwirs of Berlmnd dc MolleviUe. 

MOREAU, Jeas Victok, one of the oldest and most celebrated gen- 
erals of the Flench Republic, was born in Bretague, August 11, 1763. 
His father intended him for the law, but he Bed from his studies, and en- 
listed in a regiment before he had attained his eighteenth year. In 
1789 he joined the army of the Xorth, and subsequently favored the 
Girondins, whose fall greatly atfected him, and it was with much re- 
pugnance that he accepted the constitution of 1793, when proposed to 
the army. In 1794 he was appointed general of division, and com- 
manded the right wing of PicliPffru's array. He was soon after named 
commander-in-chief of the troops on the Rhine, and commenced that 
course of operations which terminated in the celebrated retreat from 
the extremity of Germany to the French frontier, in the face of a su- 
[lerior enemy, by which his skill as a consummate tactician was so 
much exalted. In 1798 Morean was sent to command the army in 
Italy, but, after some brilliant successes, was eompcllcd to give way to 
the Russians under Suwarrow. After Napoleon's return from Egypt, 
Aforeau was appointed to the command of the armies of the Danube and 
Rhine, and gained tlie decisive victory of Hohcnlinden. Ue was after- 
wards accused of participating in the conspiracy of Pichegru and 
Georges, and sentenced to banishment, whereupon he went to America 
and lived in retirement till 1813, when he joined the allied armies, 
and was killed in the battle of Dresden, which was fought in that year. — 
Encyclopedia Americana. 

" Moreau," observed the Emperor, " possesses many good qualities. 
His bravery is undoubted, but he has more courage than energy ; he is 
indolent and effeminate. When with the army, he lived like a pacha; 
he smoked, was almost constantly in bed, and gave himself up to the 
pleasures of the table. His dispositions are naturally good; but he is 
too lazy for study. He does not read, aTid since he has been tied to his 
wife's apron-strings, he is fit for nothing. He sees only with the eyes 
of his wife and her mother, who have had a hand in all his plots 
against me; and yet, strange to say, it was by my advice that he en- 
tered into this union. You must remember, Bourrienne, my observing 
to you more than two years ago, that Jforeau would one day strike hia 
head against the gate of the Tuileries. Had he remained faithful to me, 
I would have conferred on him the title of First Marshal of the Em- 
pire." — Bovrrieime. 

MORTIER. Marshal, was born at Cateau-Cambresis, February 13, 
1768. In 1791 he obtained the rank of captain in a volunteer regiment; 
and under Pichegru, Moreau, and Maseena, fought his way to the com- 
mand of a division. He was a favorite with Napoleon, who created 
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him a marshal for the zeal with which he seized Hanover at the niptnro 
of the peace of Amiens. Being afterwards created Duke of Treviso, 
Mortier went to Spain, but met with no success. He took part in the 
Russian expedition, but distinguished himself only by blowing up the 
Kremlin. In 1814 he Bubraitted to Louis, and was confirmed in his 
honors and posts; but he turned traitor on the return of Bonaparte, 
and was, therefore, on the second restoration, shut out from the cham- ' 
ber of peers. In 1819, however, he was restored to his peerage. He waa i 
tilled by an infernal machine, July 2S, 1835, during Fieschi's attempt , 
to assassinate King Louis Philippe. — C'uurt and Camp of Bonaparte. 

MURAT, Joachim, was born at Cahors, March 25, 1767. His father 
was the keeper of a humble country inn, who had once been steward 
to the wealthy family of the Talleyrands, Prom early youth, Murat 
waa diBtinguisfaed by his daring courage and his skill in horsemanship. 
He was originally intended for the church, but having, in his twentieth 
year, run away with, and fought a duel for, a pretty girl of the neigh- 
borhood, all his ecclesiastical hopes were«crushed by the notoriety which 
this affair brought upon him. He therefore entered the army, made 
himself conspicuous by his revolutionary enthusiasm, and in one month 
fought not less than six duels! He soon gained promotion, and, in the 
affair of the sections, made himself so useful to Bonaparte, that, when 
appointed to the command of the army of Italy, that general placed 
him on his personal staff. Shortly afterwards Murat was promoted to 
the rank of general of brigade; accompanied Napoleon in his Egyptian 
expedition; and returned with him to Paris, where he married Caro- 
line Bonaparte, his patron's youngest sister. On the establishment of 
the empire, he was created marshal of France, and, iu 1806, invested 
■with the grand duchy of Berg and Cleves. In 1808 he entered Madrid 
with a formidable army, and sullied his reputation by his exactions 
and cruelties. He was afterwards appointed to the throne of Naples, 
but was rendered constantly uneasy by the system of jealous espionage 
pursued towards him by Napoleon, In 1812 he joined the Emperor in 
his Russian expedition, and was placed over the whole cavalry of the 
grand army, in which position ho rendered himself so conspicuous by 
his daring that the very Cossacks held him in respect and admiration. 
When Napoleon quitted Kussia, Afurat waa left in command, but he 
was unequal to his trying duties, and returned dispirited to Naples, 
greatly to the Emperor's dissatisfaction. In the German campaign of 
1813 he fought nobly at Dresden and Leipsic, but immediately after 
this last battle, deserted the imperial standard. On Napoleon's escape 
from Elba, llurat put an army of 50,000 men in motion, in order, aa 
he said, to secure the independence of Italy, but was defeated by the 
Austrians and English. After the battle of Waterloo, he wandered about 
for some months as a fugitive; but, being discovered, was seized, tried, 
and ordered to be shot, by Ferdinand, the then reigning King of Naples. 
T\'heu the fata! moment arrived, Murat walked with a firm step to the 
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place of execution. He would not accept a chair, nor suffei- his eyes 
to be bound. He stood upright, with his face towards the soldiers, and 
when all was ready, kissed a caruelian on which the head of his wife 
was engraved, and gave the word thus: "Save my face— aim at my 
heart — fire!" Jlnrat left two daughters aitd two sons; the elder of 
his sons is a citizen of the United States, and said to be a youth of very 
superior promise. — Court and Camp of Bonaparte. 

" Murat," said Napoleon, " is a good soldier — one of the most brilliant 
men I ever saw on a field of battle. Of no superior talents, without 
much moral courage, timid even in forming his plan of operations; 
but the moment he saw the enemy, all that vanished — his eye was the 
most sure, and the most rapid, his courage truly chivalrous. Moreover, 
he is a fine man, tall, and well dressed, though at times rather fan- 
tastically — in short, a magnifient lazzarone. It was really a magniEcent 
sight to see him in battle heading the cavalry," — Lord Ebringlon's Ac- 
count of his Conversnlion with Napoleon at Elba. 

NECKER, Jacques, was the son of a tutor in the college of Geneva. 
He was bora at Geneva, September 30, 1732, and began life as a clerk 
to M. Thellusson, a banker at Paris, whose partner he afterwards be- 
came, and in the course of twelve or fourteen years his fortune sur* . 
passed that of the first bankers. He then thought of obtaining some place 
under government, but he at first aimed only at the oflice of first com- 
missioner of finance, to attain which he endeavored to acquire a literary 
reputation,' and published a panegyric on Colbert. Neeker was begin- 
ning to enjoy some degree of reputation when Turgot was disgraced, 
and anxious to profit by the dissipation in which the new minister, 
Clugny, lived, he presented statements to M. de ilaurepas in which he 
exaggerated the resources of the state. The rapid fortime of Neeker 
induced a favorable opinion of his capacity, and after Clugny died he 
was imited with his successor, M. Taboureau dcs Reaux, an appointment 
which he obtained partly by the assistance of the Marquis de Pezay. 
After eight months' administration, Neeker, on July 2, 1777, compelled 
his colleague to resign, and presented his accounts in 1781. Shortly 
after, he endeavored to take advantage of the public favor, and aspired 
to a place in the council. He insisted on it, and threatened to resign; 
but he was the dupe of his own presumption, and was suffered to retire. 
In 1787 he returned to Trance, and wrote against Calonne, who had ac- 
cused him as the cause of the deficiency in the finances; this dispute 
ended in the exile of Neeker; but, in 1788, when the general displeasure 
against Brienne terrified the court, he was again appointed comptroller- 
general, but, feeling -him self supported by the people, be refused to ac- 
cept the post, unless on the condition of not laboring in conjunction with 
the prime minister. Eager for popular applause, Neeker hoped to govern 
everything by leading the King to hope for an increase of power, and the 
people for a speedy democracy, by the debasement of the higher orders 
and the parliaments. The report which he made to the council on Decern- 
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lx?r 27, 17S8, respecting the formation of the States-General, proved the 
first spark which lighted the combustible matter that had long been pre- 
pared. On July 11th, when the court thought fit to declare against the 
factions, Xeeker, who had become absolutely their sentinel in the very 
council of the King was dismissed; but on the 10th the Assembly wrote 
liim a letter, expressing their regret at his withdrawal, and informed him 
that thov had obtained his recall. His return from Basle to Paris was 
one continued triumph. During the remainder of the year he was con- 
stantly presenting new statements on the resources of the revenue; but 
ho srion perceived that his influence was daily diminishing. At last, the 
famous Rod li<tfik appeared, and completely put an end to his popularity ; 
so tliat in the month of December he determined to fly, after having seen 
the populace tear from the gate of his house, the inscription, " To the 
adored minister." He died at Geneva, April 9, 1804, after a short but 
painful illness. — Biographie Modeme, 

NEY, ificHAEL, Duke of Elchingen, Prince of Moskva, marshal and 
peer of France; bom at Saarlouis, January 10, 1709; entered the 
Frenoli army in 1788; made a brigadier-general in 1797 after the battle 
of Xonwied, general of division in 1799, after the capture of Mannheim, 
and marshal in 1804. He commanded in the Austrian, Pnissian, and 
Spanisli campaigns, and distinguished himself at Elchingen, Jena, Eylau 
and Friedland. He was ordered to Spain in 1808, and was successful 
in maintaining French rule over Galicia, but in 1810 he met with re- 
verses in Portugal, especially during the retreat from Torres Vedras. 
His most oolol)ratod exploits were the battle of Borodino while the grand 
army crossed the ifoskva, and his command of the rear guard during the 
rotroat from iloscow. After the abdication of Xai>oleon he submitted to 
tlio Hoiirlxins, and was well received by Louis XVIII. When Xapoleon 
rctnrnod from Klha, Xoy assured the King of his fidelity, and received 
tho command of a corps of 4000 men, with which he marched against the 
Kmporor, but when ho saw the enthusiasm with which Xapoleon was re- 
ceived (jvervwlioro ho vieldod to the demands of his soldiers and went 
over to the side of the Kmporor. In the Waterloo campaign Xey fought 
tho battlf^ of Qiiatre l>ras on the same day that Xapoleon defeated the 
Prussians at I.igiiy, and at Waterloo he commanded the centre. After 
the secf>nd restoration ho was captured, arraigned for high treason, be- 
fore th(» riiamhor of Poors, which by a large majority condemned him to 
'leatli. lie was shot I)ocomlx?r 7, 1S15, in the garden of the Luxem- 
Iw'iirg. 

At eight o'clock, on the morning of December 7th, the marshal, with 
a linn stop, and an air as calm as if he had been on a field of battle, de- 
Kcended tli(» steps leadin/]^ to the court of the Luxembourg, and entered 
a coach, which conveyed him to the place of execution, outside the garden 
irates. Tie alighted, and advanced towards the file of soldiers drawn up 
to (les}>atch him. To an oflScer who proposed to bandage his eyes he re- 
plied, '^ Are you ignorant that for twenty-five years I have been accus- 
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tomed to face both ball and bullet i" lie took off hia hat, raised it abov:e 
hia head, and said, with a firm voice, " I declare, before God and man, 
that I have never betrayed my country : may my deatJi render her happy ! 
Vive la France! Then, turning to the men, and striking hia other hand 
on his heart, he gave the word, " Soldiers-^fire 1" 

Thus, in hia forty-seventh year, did "'the Bravest of the Brave" ex- 
piate one great error, alike alien from hia natural character and im- 
worthy of the general course of his life. If he was sometimes a stem, 
he was never an implacable enemy. He waa sincere, honest, blunt even : 
80 far from flattering, he often contradicted him on whose nod hia 
fortunes depended. He was, with few exceptions, merciful to the van- 
quished; and while so many of his brother marshals dishonored them- 
selves by rapine and extortion, Michael Ney lived and died poor. 

" This extraordinary man," saya Colonel Napier, " was notoriously 
indolent, and unlearnnd in the abstract science of war; it was necessary 
for him to see in order to act; his character seemed to be asleep, until 
Bome imminent danger aroused all the marvellous energy and fortitude 
with which nature had endowed him. He who had fought 500 battles 
for France — not one against her — was shot as a traitor 1" — Court and 
Camp of Bonaparte. 

ORLEANS, Louis Philippe Joseph, Duke of, great-great-grand- 
son of Louis XIIL and cousin of Louia XVI., the first prince of the 
blood, was bom at St. Cloud, April 13, 1747, and rendered the title of 
Due de Chart.ros, which he bore till his father's death, celebrated by 
his depravity. He was in stature below the middle size, but very well 
made, and his features were regular and pleasing, till libertinism and 
debauchery covered them with red, inflamed pustles. He was very early 
bald; was skilled in all bodily exercises; kind and compassionate in hia 
domestic relations, and endowed with good natural abilities, though igno- 
rant and credulous. In 17S7 his father died, and he then took the 
title of Duke of Orleans, and sought to render himself popular. By 
the advice of hia creatures he opposed the King in the royal meeting on 
November 19, 17S7, and was exiled to Villers-Cotterets ; but in retiim 
for the sums he lavished on the Journalists, he soon became the idol of 
the populace. Another method which he successfully piit in practice 
to obtain the favor of the people, was to buy up com, and then relieve 
those who were languishing under the artificial scarcity. In 17S8-89, 
public tables were spread and fires lighted, by his order, for the paupers 
of the metropolis, and sums of money were likewise distributed among 
them. In the very earliest meetings, he protested against the proceed- 
ings of his chamber, and joined that of the tiers-Hat, with the dissentient 
members of his order. On July 3d he was nominated president of the 
National Assembly; hut he refused the post, and busied himself in cor- 
rupting the regiment of French guards, and in preparing the events 
of July 14th. Lafayette having menaced him with the tribunals if he 
did uot leave France, he went over to England; but at the end of 
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eight months returned, and was received with transport by the Jacobins. 
In 1791 M. Thevenard, before he resigned the administration of the 
marine, caused the duke to be appointed admiral of France, for which 
the latter went to thank the King in person, and to assure him how gross- 
ly he had been misrepresented. When, however, he appeared at the 
levee, all the courtiers insulted him in the most outrageous manner, 
to which he would never be persuaded that their majesties were not 
privy, and this excited his irreconcilable enmity against them. On Sep- 
tember 15, 1792, the commune of Paris authorized him to assume the 
name of Egalite for himself and his descendants, and deputed him to 
the National Convention. When the King's trial took placcythe Duke of 
Orleans voted for the death of his cousin with a degree of coolness 
which irritated the majority of the Jacobins themselves, and excited 
murmurs throughout the Assembly. On the fatal day he came to the 
Place de Louis XV., and was present during the execution, in an open 
carriage; as soon as the body was removed, he returned to the Palais 
Royal, and went in a carriage drawn by six horses to revel at Raincy 
with his accomplices. Towards the end of April, Robespierre caused 
his name to be erased from the list of Jacobins, though EgalitS had 
sworn to the Convention, on the 4th of the same month, that if his son, 
who had just fled with Dumouriez, was guilty, the image of Brutus, 
which was before his eyes, would remind him of his duty. Soon after- 
wards a warrant was issued for his arrest ; he was removed to the prison 
of Marseilles, and^ after six months' captivity, sent to take his trial at 
Paris. As a matter of course, the revolutionary tribunal found him 
guilty, and he was guillotined on November 6, 1793, when he was 
forty-six years of age. He shrugged his shoulders on hearing the 
people hiss and curse him as he w^as led to death, and cried out, 
" They used to applaud me." — From an article in the Biographic 
Modenie, 

OFDINOT, CiiAKLE.s Xi( iioLAs, was born at Bar-sur-Ornain, April 
25, 1707. From early youth he expressed a wish to become a soldier, 
obtained a commission, and rose rapidly through the subordinate ranks, 
to be general of division. Oudinot distinguished himself under Hoche, 
Pichegru, Moreau, [Massena, and Bonaparte, on the Rhine, in Switzer- 
land, and in Italy, and in 1804 was made count of the empire. His 
valor at Wagrani procured him the higher title of Duke of Regfi^io, 
and in 1809 he at length obtained the baton. In the Russian expedition 
he received many severe wounds, and greatly distinguished himself at 
Bautzen. On the Emperor's abdication he offered his services to Louis, 
who made him colonel -general of the grenadiers, and military governor 
of Metz. During the Tlundrod Days he resisted all Bonaparte's over- 
tures, and on the second restoration of the Bourbons was rewarded by 
the chief command of the Parisian national guard, a peerage, and a 
seat in the cabinet. Oudinot's last militarv service was in the inva- 
sion of Spain in 1823, where he exerted himself to arrest the fanatic 
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course of the advocates of despotism. He died at Paris, September 13, 
1847.^ — Cnurt and Camp of Bonaparli. 

PAGKIiIE, JofiEPiiixE Rose TAiiCHKR db la, Erapreas of the 
French, Qnceii of Italy, was born in Martinique iu 1763. While very 
young, her father took her to I'rancc to marry her to the Viscount 
Beauhamais. She was then in the prime of her beauty, and met with 
great success at court. She bore her husband two children, Eugene 
and Hortanse, and in 1787 returned to Martinique to attend the bed- 
side of her invalid mother. She took her daughter with her and passed 
three years in that island. The troubles, however, which then sud- 
denly broke out, compelled her to return to France, \vhere she arrived, 
after narrowly escaping great jierils. A singular prophecy had been 
made to her when a child, which she used to mention, whew it was 
apparently fuJlilleil in hor high destiny. During the Keign of Terror, 
her husband, who had defended France at the head of its armies, was 
thrown into prison and executed. Josephine also was imprisoned, but, 
on the death of Robespierre, she was liberated by Tallien, and was in- 
debted to Barras for the restoration of a part of her husband's property. 
At his house she became acquainted with Bonaparte, who married her 
in 1796. ShC'exerted her great influence over him, invariably on the side 
of mercy; protected many emigrants, and encouraged arts and industry, 
Napoleon used often to say to her, " If I win battles, you win hearts." 
When he ascended the imperial throne, Josephine was crowned with 
him, both at Paris and at Milan. She loved pomp and magnificence, 
and was very extravagant in her tastes. A few years after lier corona- 
tion, the Emperor divorced her, when she retired to Malmaison. She 
was .soon after\vards doomed to see the destruction of that throne on 
which she had sat. The Emperor Alexander and the King of Prus- 
sia paid her frequent visits at Malmaison, but the fate of Napoleon 
undermined her strengtli, and, having exposed herself, while in a feeble 
state of health, by walking out \vith Alexander, she caught cold, and 
died in the arms of her children, May 20, 1814. — Encyclopedia 
Amencana. 

Josephine was really an amiable woman — the best woman in France. 
She was the greatest patroness of the fine arts which that country had 
knowm for years. She was grace personified. Everything she did was 
iiith peculiar elegance and delicacy. I never saw her act otherwise 
than gracefully during the whole time we lived together. Her toilet 
W33 a perfect arsenal, and she effectually defended herself against the 
assaults of time. — A Voice frnvi St. Helena. 

Josephine possessed personal graces and many good qualities. Benevo- 
lence was natural to her, but she was not always prudent in its exerciser 
Her taste for splendor and expense was cxcrssive. This proneness to 
luxury became a habit, which seemed constantly indulged without any 
motive. What scenes have I not witnessed when the moment for pay- 
ing the tradesmen's bills arrived ! She always kept back one-half of 
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their claims, and the discovery of this exposed her to new reproaches. — 
Bourrienne, 

At the period of her marriage with Bonaparte, Josephine was still a 
fine woman. Her teeth, it is true, were already frightfully decayed; 
but when her mouth was closed she looked, especially at a little dis- 
tance, both young and pretty. — Duchess d'Abrantes. 

PETION (or PETHION) DE VILLENEUVE, Jerome, was bom 
at Chartres in 1753, became an advocate in his native city, and was 
elected by the third estate as a member of the States-General, 1789, and 
distinguished himself by a thorough zeal for the revolutionary party. 
Endowed with a pleasing address and a disposition ever enterprising, 
although weak in danger, he became, in spite of the mediocrity of his 
talents, one of the prime movers in the Revolution. On October 5th, he 
denounced the banquets of the body-guards, and seconded the designs of 
the faction of Orleans, to which he was then entirely devoted. On the 
8th, he proposed giving to the King the title of " King of the French by 
the consent of the Nation," and suppressing the form of " by the Grace 
of God." In the course of 1790, he supported the revolutionary party 
with considerable zeal. On December 4th, the National Assembly elected 
him their president. In June following, he was appointed president of 
the Criminal Tribunal of Paris. WTien the Assembly was informed of 
the departure of Louis XVI., he was one of the three commissioners ap- 
pointed to go to Varennes after this prince. At the end of September, the 
Duke of Orleans scut liira to England ; and on his return he obtained the 
situation of mayor, of which he took possession on November 18th. It 
is from this period tliat his real influence may be dated, as well as the 
outrages with which he did not cease to overwhelm the King, sometimes 
by handbills, and sometimes through the means of insurrections. On 
August 3d, he formally demanded of the Assembly, in the name of the 
Commune, the deposition of Louis. On the lOth, he took care to be con- 
fined at home by the insurgents under his orders, at the very time that 
his adherents were preparing to attack the palace. It is doubtful whether 
Petion were privy to the massacres of September, although Prudhomme 
declares that the mayor, the ministers, etc., were agreed. Being ap- 
pointed Deputy of Eure-et-Loir to the Convention, he was the first 
president of that assembly, which, at its first meeting on September 21, 
1792, decreed the abolition of rovaltv. From that time, until the death 
of Louis XVL, Petion ascended the tribune almost every day to urge 
the monarch's execution ; and at this period he also labored in the in- 
terests of the Duke of Orleans, to whose party he appeared very con- 
stantly attached. In November, however, a hatred which was in the 
end fatal to him, began to break out between Petion and Robespierre, 
although up to that time they had been called the two fingers of the hand. 
In January, 1793, he voted for the death of Louis XVL ; and on March 
25th he was appointed a member of the first committee of public safety, 
and of general defence. From the declarations of General Miaczinski, 
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who had asserted that Pction was concerned in the projecta of Dumouriez, 
occasion was taken— through the means of Kobespierre, Danton, and 
that party— to form a committee for examining into his conduct. On 
June 2d, a decree of accusation was passed against Potion, and on July 
2.'>th he was outlawed because he had succeeded in escaping from his 
own house. In 1794 he was found dead of hunger, or assassinated, and 
half devoured by beasts, in a field in the department of Giroude, Petion 
is said to have had an air of haughtinesa, a fine face, and an affable look. 
— Biographie Mode me. 

PHILIPPE, Louis, eldest son of the Duke of Orleans (Egalite) and 
of Marie Adelaide de Bourbon Penthievre, grand-daughter of a natural 
son of Louis XIV. by Madame Montespan, was born at Paris in 177^. 
The line of Bourbon-Orleans was founded by Philippe, brother of the 
Grand Monarque, who conferred on him the duchy of Orleans. In 1782, 
tlie Duke de Chartres's education was intrusted to the Coimtess de 
Gonlis. In 1792, he fought under Dumouriez at Valmi, and displayed 
great bravery and judgment. He also distinguished himself highly at 
the battle of Jemappes. Shortly afterwards, having frankly expressed 
his horror of the revolutionary excesses in France, a decree of arrest waa 
issued against him. He then quitted the army and his country, and ob- 
tained passports for Switzerland, but received notice that no part of the 
Cantons was safe for him. Alone, however, and on foot, and almost 
without money, he began his travels in the interior of Switzerland and 
the Alps; and at length obtained the situation of professor at the college 
of Reichenau, where he taught geography, history, and the French and 
English languages, and mathematics, for four mouths, without having 
lieen discovered. It was here he learned the tragical end of his father. 
On quitting Reichenau, the Duke de Chartres, now become Duke of Or- 
leans, retired to Bremgarten, where he remained, under the name of 
Oorby, till the end of 1794, when, his retreat being discovered, he re- 
flolvod on going to America; but, being unable to obtain the necessary 
pecuniary means, he travelled instead through Norway and Sweden, 
journeyed on foot with the Laplanders, and reached the North Cape in 
1795, In the following year he set out for America, and paid a visit to 
General Washington at Mount Vernon. He afterwards went to Eng- 
land, and established himself, with his brothers, at Twickenham. In 
1S09 the duke was married at Palermo, to the Princess Amelia, daughter 
of the King of Sicily. Aftfr the fall of Napoleon he returned to Paris; 
and, in 1S15, was ordered by Louis to take the command of the army of 
the North. He soon, however, resigned it, and fixed his residence, with 
his family, again at Twickenham. After the Hundred Days he went 
back to Paris, took his seat in the Chamber of Peers, but manifested 
such liberal sentiments, as to render himself obnoxious to the adminis- 
tration. In consequence of the memorable events of July. 1^30, he was 
proclaimed lieutenant-general of the kingdom, and finally, on the abdica- 
tion of Charles X., King of the French. — Enci/clopirdia Americana. 
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PHILIPPEAUX, Pierre, a lawj'er, deputy to the Convention, voted 
for the King's death. He was afterwards sent into La Vendue to reor- 
ganize the administration of Nantes, where he was involved in a conten- 
tion with some of the representatives sent into the same country, which 
ended in his recall to Paris, lie was condemned to death by the revolu- 
tionary tribunal, in the thirty-fiftli year of his age. Philippeaux was an 
honest, enthusiastic republican. — Biographie Modeme. 

PICIIEGRU, Charles, a Frencli general, was bom at Arbois, Febru- 
ary 16, 1701, of a respectable thougli poor family. In the year 1792 he 
was employed on the staff of tlic army of the Khine, rose rapidly through 
the ranks of general of brigade and of division, and, in 1793, assumed 
the chief command of that same armv. He was the inventor of the 
system of sharp-shooting, of flying artillery, and of attacks perpetually 
repeated, which rendered the enomy's cavalry almost useless. In 1794 
the army of the North was committed to Pichegru, who made a most vic- 
torious campaign. In the following year the Xational Convention ap- 
pointed him commandant of Paris against the Terrorists, whose projects 
he succeeded in overthrowing. lie joined the army of the Rhine a short 
time after, when he testified a desire to re-establish the house of Bourbon 
on the throne, which, coming to the knowledge of the Directory, they re- 
called him, on which he retired to his native place, Arbois, where he 
spent several months in domestic retirement. In 1797 he was chosen 
president of the council of Five Hundred, and became the hope of the 
Clichyan party. He was, however, arrested by the troops of the direc- 
torial triumvirate, conveyed to the Temple, and condemned, together 
with fifty other deputies, to l)e transported to Guiana. After some 
months' captivity in the pestilential deserts of Sinnimari, Pichegru con- 
trived to make his escape, and set sail for England, where he was most 
warmly received. He then went to live in obscurity in Germany, but, 
in 1804, came secretly to Paris with Georges and a great number of con- 
spirators, to try to overturn the consular government. The plot being 
discovered, Pichegru was arrested and conducted to the Temple, where 
he was one morning found dead in his bed. Several physicians who met 
on the occasion asserted that he had strangled himself with his cravat. — 
Bioijraphic Modeme, 

'' Pichegru," observed Napoleon, " instructed me in mathematics at 
Rrionne, when I was about ten years old. He possessed considerable 
knowledge in that science. As a general, he was a man of no ordinary 
talent, far superior to [Nforeau, thongli he had never done anything ex- 
trnordinnrv, as the success of his campaigns in Holland was in a great 
measure owing to the battle of Fluerns. Pichegru, after he had imited 
himself to the Pourbons, sacrificed the lives of npwards of twenty 
thousand of his sohliers, bv throwing them purposely into the enemy's 
hands, whom 'he had informed beforehand of his intentions. — A Voice 
from St, ndena, 

N'ature had made Pichegru a soldier. She had given him that eagle 
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eye which fixes victory oil the field of battle, but she Lad denied him the 
qualities of a statesntau. He was a mere child in politics, and took it 
into his head to conspire openly, before the face of the Directory, without 
once thinking that the Directors had it in their power to atop him, I 
know, for certain, that among the conditions which he had made with 
the royal house was this, that a statue should be erected to him in his 
lifetime as the restorer of the monarchy. Louis XVIII. has faithfully 
executed this clause of the contract, not, it is true, during the general's 
life, but since his death. I have seen in the court of the Louvre this 
bronze without glory. The legitimacy of a cause never removes the 
stain of treason. — Memoirs of a Peer of France. 

EABAUT ST. ETIENNE, Jean Paul, born at Nismes. April, 1843, 
a lawyer, a man of letters, and a minister of the reformed religion, was 
an ardent convert of the Revolution, and a sworn enemy to the Catholic 
clergy, lie was one of those whose sectarian spirit added greatly to the 
Revolutionary enthusiasm. When, however, he had only monarchy to 
contend against, he became more moderate. On the occasion of the King's 
trial, he forcibly combated the opinion of those who desired that the 
Convention should itself try Louis. At the time of the nominal appeal 
concerning the punishment to be inflicted on the King, St. Etienne voted 
for his confinement, and his banishment in the event of a peace, as well 
as for the appeal to the people to confirm the sentence. In 1793, he was 
president of the National Convention ; but, opposing the Terrorist party, 
H decree of outlawry was passed against hira, and he was executed at 
Paris, having been delivered up by an old friend, of whom he went to beg 
an asylnni. — Bioqrnpliie Moderne. 

REWBEL, Jean Baptiste, bom at Oolmar, October 8, 1746, chief of 
the barristers in the supreme council of Alsace, was long the agent of 
aevernl Gorman princes who had possessions in Alsace, and afterwards 
undertook different causes against them, which, at the time of the Revolu- 
tion, he represented as a mark of patriotism. In 1791 he presided in 
the National Assembly, and next to Robespierre, was the member who 
most plainly showed his desire for a republic. In the following year he 
earnestly pressed the King's trial, and demanded that the Queen should 
he included in the same decree of accusation. Rewbel took care to keep 
in the background during the stormiest period of Robespierre's reign, 
and after his fall, declared loudly against the Jacobins. He was a 
violent man, and terminated his legislative career at the overthrow of 
the Directory, under which his eldest son was adjutant-general. — Biogra- 
phie Mnderne. 

Rewbel, who inveighed bitterly against the Jacobins, said, " Where 
has tvrannv been organized? At the Jacobins. Where has it found its 
supporters and its satellites? At the Jacobins. Who have covered 
Trance with monming, carried despair into families, filled the country 
with prisons, and rendered the republic so odious that a slave pressed 
down by the weight of his irons would refuse to live under it? The 
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Jacobins. Who regret a change in the frightful government under 
which we have lived ? The Jacobins. If you have not now the courage 
to declare yourselves, you have no longer a republic, because you have 
Jacobins. — Mignet. 

" Rewbel/' said Napoleon, " bom in Alsace, was one of the best 
lawyers in the town of Colraar. He possessed that kind of intelligence 
which denotes a man skilled in the practice of the bar. His influence 
was always felt in deliberations ; he was easily inspired with prejudices ; 
did not believe much in the existence of virtue ; and his patriotism was 
tinged with a degree of enthusiasm. He bore a particular hatred to the 
Germanic system ; displayed great energy in the Assemblies, both before 
and after the period of his being a magistrate; and was fond of a life 
of application and activity. He had been a member of the Constituent 
Assembly and of the Convention. Like all lawyers he had imbibed from 
his profession a prejudice against the army." — Las Cases. 

ROBESPIERRE, Maximilien Francois Isidore, was bom in 
Arras in 1759. His father, a barrister in the superior council of Artois, 
having ruined himself by his prodigality, left France long before the 
Revolution, established a school for the French at Cologne, and went 
to England, and thence to America, where he suffered his friends to 
remain ignorant of his existence. His mother, whose name was Josepha 
Carreau, was the daughter of a brewer ; she soon died, leaving her son, 
then nine years of age, and a brother, who shared his fate. The Bishop 
of Arras contributed to send Robespierre to the college of Louis-le- 
Grand, where he got him admitted on the foundation. One of the pro- 
fessors there, an admirer of the heroes of Rome, contributed greatly to 
develop the love of republicanism in him ; he surnamed him the Roman, 
and continually praised his vaunted love of independence and equality. 
Assiduous and diligent, he went through his studies with considerable 
credit, and gave promise of talent that he never realized. In 1775, when 
Louis XVI. made his entry into Paris, he was chosen by his fellow 
students to present to that prince the homage of their gratitude. The 
political troubles of 1788 heated his brain; he was soon remarked in 
the revolutionary meetings in 1789; and the tiers-Hat of the province 
of Artois appointed him one of their deputies to the States-General. 
On his arrival at the Assembly he obtained very little influence there; 
however, though the w^ant of eloquence did not permit him to vie with 
the orators who then shone in the tribune, he began to acquire great 
power over the populace. For some time he paid court to !Mirabeau, 
who despised him, yet he accompanied him so assiduously in the streets 
and public squares that he was at last surnamed Mirabeau's ape. In 
1790 he continued to gain power over the rabble, and frequently spoke 
in the Assembly. On the King's departure for Varennes he was dis- 
concerted; but as soon as that prince had been arrested, his hopes of 
overturning the monarchy increased, and he labored hard to bring on 
the insurrections which took place in the Champ de Mars. He had been 
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ig oonnected with Marat aud Danton, and by their hetp 
he exercised great authority over the Jacobins, and throngii them, over 
the capital, lie was, in consequence, denounced by the Girondists, 
who accused him of aspiring to the dictatorship. He was one of the 
most strenuous advocates for the King's trial, and voted for his exeeu- 
lion. After overthrowing the party of the Gironde, he turned against 
his old allies, the Dantonists, whom he brought, together with their 
chief leader, to the scaffold, from which time, till his fall, he reigned 
without rivals. He restored the worship of the Supreme Being, which 
the atheist faction of the Ilebcrtiats had succeeded in abolishing. After 
ruling France for some months wilh a rod of iron, he was arrested, to- 
gether with his partisans, by the Convention, in consequence of having 
excited the fear and distrust of some of his colleagues ( Billaud-Varennes 
among the number). At the moment when he saw that he was going 
to be seized, he tried to destroy himself with a pistol-shot, but ho only 
shattered hia under-jaw. He was immediately led into the lobby of 
the meeting-hall, then shut up in the Conciergerie, and executed on 
July 28, 1794. As he was proceeding to execution, the prisoners ob- 
structing the passage, the jailer cried oiU, "Make way! make way! I 
say, for the incorruptible man!" — for Robespierre was always vaunt- 
ing his disinterestedness. He was carried in a cart placed between 
HenJSot and Couthon ; the shops, the windows, the roofs, were filled with 
spectators as he passed along, and cries of joy accompanied him all the 
way. His head was wrapped up in a bloody cloth, which supported his 
nnder-jaw, so that his pale and livid countenance was but half seen. 
The horsemen who escorted him showed him to the spectators with the 
point of tlieir sabres. The mob stopped him before the house where 
he had lived ; some women danced before the cart ; and one of them 
cried out, "Descend to hell, wilh the curses of all wives and of all 
mothers!" The executioner, when about to put him to death, roughly 
tore the dressing off his wound; upon which he uttered a horrible cry; 
his under-jaw separated from the other; the blood spouted out; and his 
head presented a most hideous spectacle. He died at the age of thirty- 
five. The following epitaph was written for him, ''" Passenger, lament 
not his fate, for were he living, thou wouldst be dead." Robespierre 
had not any of those accomplishments or brilliant advantages which 
seems to command success. He was hard and dry, without imagination 
and without courage; neither could his feeble constitution, his gloomy 
countenance, his weak sight, and almost inaudible voice, prepossess or 
seduce the multitude; and although, in public speaking, he had by long 
habit attained some degree of facility, ho could never contend with the 
principal orators of the Convention; but nature seemed to supply all 
the resources that she denied him, by granting him the art of profiting 
at. the same time by the talents of others, and by the faults which they 
might commit. Strong in his integrity in pecuniary matters, he always 
took care to open the path of honors, and especially of riches, to his 
VoT,. H.— P 
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rivals, tliat he might be furnished with additional means of ruining 
them, when they became obnoxious to him. Of all the men whom the 
Revolution brought into notice, none has left a name so generally ab- 
horred as Robespierre. — Biographie Moderns. 

Robespierre, observed Napoleon, was by no tneana the worst char- 
acter who figured in the Revolution. He was a fanatic, a monster; but 
he was incorruptible, and incapable of robbing, or of causing the deaths 
of others, either from personal enmity, or a desire of enriching himsel: 
He was an enthusiast, but one who really believed that he was actii 
rightly, and died not worth a sou. In some respects, Robespierre may be 
said to have been an honest man. All the crimes committed by Hebert, 
Chaumette, Collot-d'Herbois, and others were imputed to him. It was 
truly astonishing to see those fanatics, who, bathed up to the elbows 
in blood, would not for the world iiave taken a piece of money or a 
watch from the victims they were butchering! Such was the power 
of fanaticism, that they actually believed they were acting well at a 
time when a man's life was no more regarded by them than that of a 
fly! At the very time when Marat and Robespierre were committing 
those massacres, if Pitt had olfered them two hundred millions o£ 
money, they would have refused it with indignation. — A Voice fl 
Si. Helena. 

ROLAND DE LA PLATIERE, Jean Marie, torn at Villefranche^j 
near Lyons, February IS, 1734, of a family distinguished in the law 
its integrity, was the youngest of five brothers, left orphans and without. 
fortune. In order to avoid entering into the church, like bis elder 
brother, he left home at the age of nineteen; went to Rouen, engaged in 
the direction of the manufactories, distinguished himself by his love of 
study and his taste for commercial subjects, and obtained the place of 
inspector-general, first at Amiens, and then at Lyons. He married^ 
Manon Jeanne Philipon, February 4, 1780. He travelled through 
great part of Europe, and during the Revolution sided with 
G-irondins. He made great efforts, but in vain, to stop the Septeml 
massacres. In 1793 ho signed the order for the King's execution. aa( 
was soon afterwards involved in the fall of hia party. He, howevei 
contrived to escape to Rouen, but, as soon as he heard of his wife's e 
cution, he resolved not to survive her; and, having left his asylum 
the evening, he went along the road to Paris, sat down against a tr( 
and stabbed himself with a sword that he had brought with him in 
cane. He killed himself so quietly that he did not change his attitude 
and the next day, the people who passed by thought he was asleep. A 
paper was found about him couched in these terms : " Whoever you may 
be that find me lying here, respect my remains; they are those of a 
man who devoted all his life to being useful, and who died as he lived, 
virtuous and honest. Not fear, but indignation, has made me quit my 
retreat; when I learned that my wife had been massacred, I would not 
remain any longer in a world stained with crimes." Roland was of an 
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irascible temper, and tlee])ly versed in the ancient and most of the mod- 
ern languages. — Bioi)raphie Modeme. 

ROLAND, Manon Jeanne Philipon, Masaue, was bom at Paris, 

Marfh 17, 1754. She was the daughter of a distinguished engraver 
wlio had ruined his fortune by dissipation. At nine years old she made 
an analysis of Plutarch, In 1780, she married Roland, then inspector of 
the manufactories. In 1793, having appeared at the bar of the National 
Convention, to give information concerning a denunciation, she spolio 
with remarkable grace and dignity, and was admitted to the honors of 
the sitting. In 1793, she was condemned to death together with other 
of the Girondina. She went to execution with irony and disdain on her 
lips; and on reaching the Place de la Revolution, she bowed to the statue 
of liberty, exclaiming, " O Liberty, how many crimes are committed in 
thy name I" She was thirty-nine years of age. Without being beautiful, 
she had a sweet and artless countenance, and elegant figure, tier large 
black eyes were full of expression; her voice was musical; and her con- 
versation peculiarly attractive. Her mind was well stored with knowl- 
edge, but she was too much addicted to satire. — Biographic Modeme. 

Condorcet, alluding to Madame Roland's influence over her husband, 
used to say, " When I wish to see the minister of the interior, I can never 
get a glimpse of anything but the petticoats of his wife." — History of 
the Convention. 

When Madame Roland arrived at the Conciergerie, the blood of the 
twenty-two deputies still flowed on the spot. Though she well knew the 
fate which awaited her, her firmness did not forsake her. Although past 
the prime of life, she was a fine woman, tall, and of an elegant form; 
an expression infinitely superior to what is usually found in women was 
seen in her large black eyes, at once forcible and mild. She frequently 
spoke from her window to those without, with the magnanimity of a 
man of the first order of talent. Sometimes, however, the susceptibility 
of her sex gained the ascendant, and it was seen that she had been weep- 
ing, no doubt at the remembrance of her daughter and husband. As she 
passed to the examination, we saw her with that firmness of deportment 
which usually marked her character; as she returned, her eyes were 
moistened with tears, hut they were tears of indignation. She had been 
treated with the grossest rudeness, and questions had been put insulting 
to her honor. The day on which she was condemned, she had dressed her- 
self in white, and with peculiar care; her long black hair hung down 
loose to her waist. After her condemnation, she returned to her prison 
with an alacrity which was little short of pleasure. By a sign, that was 
not mistaken, she gave us all to understand she was to die. — Memoirs of 
a Prisoner. 

Madame Roland's defence, composed by herself the night before her 
trial, is one of the most eloquent and touching monuments of the Revolu- 
tion. Her answers to the interrogatories of her judges, the dignity of her 
manner, and the beauty of her figure, melted even the revolutionary 
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audience. She was conveyed to the scaffold in the same car with a man 
whose firmness was not equal to her own. While passing along the 
streets, her whole anxiety appeared to be to support his courage. She 
did this with so much simplicity and effect that she frequently brought 
a smile on the lips that were about to perish. When they arrived at the 
foot of the scaffold, she had the generosity to renounce, in favor of her 
companion, the privilege of being first executed. " Ascend first," said 
she, " let me at least spare you the pain of seeing my blood flow." Turn- 
ing to the executioner, she asked if he would consent to that arrangement. 
He replied that his orders were that she should die the first. " You can- 
not," said she with a smile — " you cannot, I am sure, refuse a woman 
her last request." Undismayed by the spectacle which immediately en- 
sued, she calmly bent her head under the guillotine, and perished with 
the serenity she had evinced ever since her imprisonment. — Alison. 

ROMME, G., a farmer at Gimeaux, and at one time professor of 
mathematics and philosophy, was bom in 1750, and was deputed to the 
Convention, where he voted for the death of Louis, and showed himself 
a violent Jacobin. On the overthrow of the Mountain, he dissembled his 
principles for some time, but could not help showing, in the affair of 
Carrier, his disapprobation of the system of retribution which then pre- 
vailed. In the year 1795 Romme devoted himself more than ever to the 
cause of the Jacobins, and when the faubourgs rose in insurrection he 
showed himself one of their most ardent chiefs, and loudly demanded a 
return to the system of terror. For this, a decree of arrest was passed 
against him, and a military council condemned him to death. At the 
moment, however, when his sentence was read, he stabbed himself, and 
was supposed to be dead, which was the reason why he was not sent to 
the scaffold. It has since been believed that his friends, having taken 
him to some retreat, their cares restored him to life, and that he then 
went secretly into Russia, where he lived in utter obscurity. At the time 
of his condemnation Romme was forty-five years of age. — BiograpJiie 
Modeme, - 

One day my brother returned home dreadfully agitated. He had wit- 
nessed an awful scene. Romme, Soubrany, Duroi, Duquesnoi, Goujon, 
and Bourbotte, were condemned. During their trial they had exhibited 
the most admirable fortitude, feelinp:, and patriotism. The conduct of 
Romme in particular, is said to have been sublime. When sentence was 
pronounced on them, they surveyed each other calmly; and on descending 
the staircase which was lined with spectators, Romme looked about, as if 
seeking somebody. Probably the person who had promised to be there 
had not the courage to attend. " No matter," said he, " with a firm 
hand this will do. Vive la Liberte !" Then drawing from his pocket a 
very large penknife, or perhaps it might more properly be called a small 
poniard, he plunged it into his heart, and, drawing it out again, gave it 
to Goujon, who in like manner, passed it to Duquesnoi. All three fell 
dead instantly, without uttering a groan. The weapon of deliverance, 
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transmitted to Soubrany by the trembling bands of Duquesiioi, found its 
way to the noble hearts of the rest; but they were not so fortunate as 
their three friends. Grievously wounded, but yet alive, they fell at the 
foot of the scaffold, which the executioner made them ascend, bleeding 
and mutilatod as they were. Sucli barbarity would scarcely have been 
committed by savages. JFy brother stood so near to Romme, to whom he 
wished to address a few words of friendship and consolation, that the 
blood of the unfortunate man spouted on him. Yes, my brother's coat 
was stained with the scarcely cold blood of a man who, only a few days 
before, was seated in the very chamber, perhaps in the very chair, in 
which Albert was then sitting. — Duchess d'Abmntes. 

RONSIN, C. P., was bom at Soissona in 1752. He figured in the 
early scenes of the Revolution, and in 1789 brought out a tragedy which, 
though despicable in point of style, had a considerable run. He associ- 
ated with Hehert and Clootz, and became a general in the army. Be- 
ing denounced by Robespierre, be was guillotined in 1794. His dramatic 
pieces were collected, and published after his death. — Scott's Life of 
Napoleon. 

ROSSIQNOL, Jkan P., a goldsmith at Paris, a man of naturally 
violent passions which were increased by want of education, was one 
of the heroes of the Bastille, and one of the actors in the September 
massacres. In 1793 he was made lieutenant-colonel of a regiment of 
gendarmerie, and employed against the Vendeans, but Biron ordered 
him to he imprisoned at Niort for extortion and atrocity. He was 
soon afterwards released, but forwarded the war of La Vendee but 
little, being seldom victorious, and revenging himself for his want of 
success by carrying fii'o and sword wherever he went. Having obtained 
the chief command of the army of the coasts of Brest, he became more 
cruel than ever, and issued a proclamation that he would pay ten livres 
for every pair of ears of Vendeans that were brought him, Rossignol 
gloried in his barbarity, and one day at a supper at Saumur, said, 
"Look at this arm; it has despatched sixty-three Carmelite priests at 
Paris," Having escaped the scaffold, with which he was several times 
threatened, he was transported in 1800, and being carried to one of the 
islands of the Indian Archipelago, died there in the year 1803. — 
Bioffraphie Mnderne. 

ROVERE. .T. *M. db, deputy to the Convention, was the son of a 
very rich innkeeper in the country of Venaissin, A good education and 
plausible address furnished him with the means of introducing himself 
into the best society, where he gave himself out as a descendant of the 
ancient family of Rovere de St. Marc, which had long l)een extinct 
A man named Pin, well known at Avignon for bis skill in forging titles, 
made him a genealogy, by means of which he found himself grafted 
on that illustrious house, and took the title of Marquis de Fonville, and 
soon obtained the hand of a Mademoiselle de Claret, a rich heiress, 
whose fortune he afterwards aissipnte<l In 1791 Rovere figured under 
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Jourdan at the head of the army of ruffians of AvigaoiL In 1793 he 
voted for the King's deaths and became one of the persecutors of the 
Girondins. In the ensuing year he declared against Robespierre. In 
1795 he presided in the Convention; but, having afterwards rendered 
himself obnoxious to the ruling powers, was transported to Cayenne, 
where he died in the year 1798. — Biographie Modeme. 

ST. CYPt, Gouviox, was bom at Toul, April 13, 1764. In his youth 
he was designed for a painter, and he even travelled through Italy to 
perfect himself in his art. But his predilection for the profession of 
arms was irresistible; so that when the Revolution broke out he en- 
tered into a company of volunteers, and was soon sent to join the French 
armies on the Rhine. In 1795 he commanded a division, and fought 
under Pichegru, Moreau, and Massena, by all of whom he was esteemed, 
not only for his extensive knowledge of tactics, but for his virtues. 
With Bonaparte, however, he was never a favorite. There was, in fact, 
a downright simplicity about him, and as for flattery, he knew not what 
it meant. The Legion of Honor was open to him, and he was appointed 
colonel-general of the cuirassiers, but, though one of the ablest officers 
in the army, he was not for many years made a marshal. He expected 
that dignity as a reward for reducing some fortresses in Spain, but 
he was soon afterwards superseded by Augereau, and punished with two 
years' exile from the imperial presence. At the close of the Russian 
campaign, St. Cyr, at length marshal, commanded the corps of Oudinot, 
who had been severely woimded. He fought at the battle of Dresden, 
and was left in tliat city when Napoleon fell back on Leipsic. On the 
restoration, Louis received him favorably, and raised him to the cham- 
ber of peers. — Court and Camp of Bonaparte. 

ST. JUST, Antoine, was bom in the Nivernais in 1768. He, with 
Robespierre and Couthon, formed the triumvirate in May, 1793. He 
was guillotined, July 28, 1794. A cold and austere fanatic, who at the 
age of twenty was devising a perfectly ideal state of society, in which 
absolute equality, simplicity, austerity, and an indestructible force 
should reign. Long before August 10th, he had brooded in the re- 
cesses of his gloomy mind over this supernatural society, and he had 
arrived through fanaticism at that extremity of human opinions, to 
which Robespierre had arrived solely by dint of hatred. New to the 
Revolution, upon which he had scarcely entered, as yet a stranger to all 
its struggles, to all its wrongs, to all its crimes, ranged in the party of 
the Mountain by the violence of his opinions, delighting the Jacobins 
by the boldness of his sentiments, captivating the Convention by his 
talents, still he had not yet acquired popular reputation. His ideas, 
always favorably received, but not always comprehended, had not their 
full effect till they had become, through the plagiarisms of Robespierre, 
more common, more clear, and more declamatory. — Thiers' French 
lirvoJuflnn. 

St. Just was austere in manners, like Robespierre, but more enthusi* 
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flstic; and the image of & thousand religious or. political fanatics, who, 
being of a, gloomy temperament, and full of visionary aspirations, 
think that good is always to be worked out of evil, and are ready to sac- 
rifice themselves and the whole world to any scheme they have set their 
minds upon. St. Just was nicknamed the Apocalyptic, — Hazlitt's Life 
of Napoleon. 

St. Just exhibited the true features of gloomy fanaticism ; a regular 
visage, dark and lank hair, a penetrating and severe look, a melancholy 
expression of countenance, revived the image of those desperate Scottish 
enthnsiaats of whom modern genius has drawn so graphic a picture. Sim- 
ple and unostentatious in his habits, austere in private, and indefatiga- 
ble in public, St. Just was the most resolute, because the most sincere, 
of the Decemvirs. Enthusiastic in his passion for the multitude, he 
disdained to imitate its vices, or pander to its desires. Steeled against 
every sentiment of pity, he demanded the e.teeution of victims in the 
same manner as the supply of armies. — Alison. 

SAMSON. Two brothers of this name officiated at the death of 
Louis SVI., Marie Antoinette, Hebert, Danton, Robespierre, etc. ; they 
were the official executioners. 

Mercier speaks of the elder brother in his Nouveau Tableau de Paris: 
" WTiat a man is that Samson 1 Insensible to suffering, he has always 
been identified with the axe of execution. He has beheaded the most 
powerful monarch in Europe, his queen, Couthon, Brissot, Robespierre, 
— and all this with a composed countenance! lie cuts off the head that 
is brought to him, no matter whose. What does he say? What does he 
think? I should like to know what passes in his head, and whether 
he considers his terrible functions only as a trade. The more I medi- 
tate on this man, the president of the great massacre of the human species, 
overthrowing eroivned heads like that of the purest republican, without 
moving a muscle, the more my ideas are confounded. How did he 
sleep, after receiving the last words, the last looks, of all those sev- 
eral heads ? I really would give a trifle to be in the soul of this man 
for a few hours. He sleeps, it is said, and very likely his conscience 
may be at perfect rest. The guillotine has respected him, as making 
one body with itself. He is sometimes present at the Vaudeville. He 
laughs — looks at me — my head has escaped him- — he knows nothing about 
it; and as that is very indifferent to him, I never grow weary of con- 
templating in him the indifference with which he has sent a crowd of 
men to the other world," 

SANTERRE, Aktonio Joseph, was born at Paris in 1759. He be- 
came a brewer in the faubourg St. Antoine, at Paris. He possessed 
a boldness and energy which gave him great weight in his own neigh- 
borhood. Though ignorant, he knew well how to address a mob, which 
made him courted bv the Orleanists. On the taking of the Bastille he 
distinguished himself at the head of the forces of his faubourg, and ■ 
when the national guard was formed, he was appointed commander 
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of a battalion. In 1792 he began to obtain decided influence with the 
people, and on August lOth, becoming commander of the national guard, 
he conducted the King to the Temple. Yet, notwithstanding his demo- 
cratic zeal, he was not considered fit to direct the massacres in the 
prisons. Marat said of him, that he was a man without any decided 
character. On December 11th he conducted the King to the bar of the 
National Convention, on the occasion of his trial; and in January, 
1793, commanded the troops who superintended his execution. It was 
Santerre who interrupted the unfortunate monarch when he attempted 
to address the people, by ordering the drums to be beat. Wishing to fig- 
ure as a warrior, Santerre departed, with 14,000 men, to fight the royal- 
ists in La Vendee ; he was, however, continually imsuccessful ; and on one 
occasion, it having been reported that he was killed, this epitaph was 
made on him : " Here lies General Santerre, who had nothing of Mars 
but his beer." Santerre survived the troubles of the Revolution, and 
died at Paris, February 6, 1809. — Biographic Modeme. 

SIEYES, Emanuel Joseph, Count, was bom at Frejus, May 3, 1748, 
deputy to the States-General, president of the National Assembly, mem- 
ber of the Convention, and of the coimcil of Five Hundred, was elected 
a Director, May 16, 1799, and was Consul from Ifovember 9 to Decem- 
ber 24, 1799. He died in Paris, June 20, 1836. 

Sieyes, observed Napoleon, before the Revolution was almoner to 
one of the princesses. One day, when he was performing mass in the 
chapel before herself, her attendants, and a large congregation, some- 
thing occurred which made the princess get up and retire. Her exam- 
ple was followed by her ladies-in-waiting, and by the whole of the 
nobility, officers, and others, who attended more out of complaisance to 
her than from any true sense of religion. Sieyes was very busy reading 
his breviary, and for some time did not perceive the general desertion. 
Lifting up his eyes, however, from his book, lo! he observed that the 
princess, nobles, and all their retainers, had disappeared. With an 
air of contempt, displeasure, and haughtiness, he shut the boot, hastily 
descended from the pulpit, exclaiming, " I do not say mass for the 
canaille/' and went out of the chapel, leaving the service half-finished. — 
.1 Voice from St, Helena, 

The Abbe Sieves rendered himself remarkable on the occasion of the 
King's trial. When his turn came to ascend the tribune, he pronounced 
the words ** Death, sans phrase," This expression was afterwards paro- 
died in a cutting manner by a minister of the King of Prussia, whom 
Caillard, the French minister, had requested to pay some attention to 
Sieyes, who was going as ambassador to Berlin. " !No," replied he; 
"" and sans phrase," — Memoirs of a Peer of France, 

Bonaparte said to me one day, '* That fool Sieyes is as credulous as 
a Cassandra." In the intercourse, not very frequent certainly, which 
I had with him, he appeared to be far beneath the reputation which 
he had acquired. He reposed a blind confidence in a multitude of 
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agents, whom he had sent into all parts of France. Sieyes had H-riltea 
in his countenance, " Give roe money." I recollect that I one day 
alluded to thia expression in the anxious face of Sieyes to the First Con- 
sul. " You are right," observed he to me, smiling, *' when money is 
in question, Sieyes is quite a matter-of-fact man. lie sends his ideology 
to the right ahout, and thua becomes easily manageable. He readily 
abandons bis constitutional dreams for a good round snm, and that is 
very convenient," M. de Talleyrand, who is so capable of estimating 
men, and whose admirable sayings well deserve to occupy a place iu 
history, had long entertained an indifferent opinion of Sieyes. One 
day, when he was conversing with the second consul concerning him, 
Cambaceres said, " Sieyes, however, is a very profound man." " Pro- 
found!" said Talleyrand, " yes, he is a cavity, a perfect cavity, as you 
would say." — Bottrricnne's Memoirs of Napoleon. 

Sieyes had acquired a high reputation, not only by the aeuteness of 
his metaphysical talent, but by a species of mystery in which he involved 
himself and his opinions. He was certainly possessed of great knowledge 
and experience in the affairs of France, was an adept in the composi- 
tion of new constitutions of all kinds; and had got a high character, as 
possessed of secrets peculiarly his own, for conducting the vessel of the 
state amid the storms of revolution. He managed, in fact, his reputa- 
tion, as a prudent trader does his stock. A temper leas daring in action 
than bold in metaphysical speculation, and a considerable regard for 
his own personal safety, accorded well with his affected air of mystery 
and reserve. — Scott's Life of Napoleon. 

SOULT, Nicolas Jean de Dieu, was born at St. Amans, March 39, 
1769, and entered the army in his sixteenth year. Under Hoche, and 
then under Jourdan, he distinguished himself by his skill and bravery; 
and at the battle of Fleurus, in particular, he exhibited talents of the 
highest order. In 1794 he was made general of brigade, and, four years 
afterwards, of division. The First Consul knew Soult by report, and one 
day inquired of Masscna whether he deserved his reputation. " Both 
for judgment and courage,'' replied the veteran, " I can recommend him 
as one who, in my opinion, has scarcely a superior." In consequence of 
this praise Soult was intrusted with the command of the chasseurs of the 
consular guard. When the invasion of England was resolved on, he was 
placed over the army encamped from Boulogne to Calais, where he 
established the severest discipline. In lfi04 he was presented with the 
marshal's truncheon. When his generals surrounded Napoleon to receive 
his final instructions at Aust.erlitz, all that he said to Soult was, " To 
yon, marshal, I have only to observe — act as you always do." In the heat 
of thia celebrated battle an aidenle^^amp arrived with an order that he 
should instantly take the heights of Prntzen. " I will obey the Emperor's 
commands as soon as T can," replied the marshal ; " hut this is not ihe 
proper time." This kindled the Emperor's rape, who despatched another 
aide-de-camp with a mere peremptory niandnte. He arrived just as Soult 
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was putting bis column in motion. The raanffiuvre had been delayed only 
because the Russians were extending their line to the left, and so weaken- 
ing their centre, which was in possession of the heights. Complete suc- 
cess attended the marshal's attack. Napoleon from his eminence per- 
ceived at once the reason of the delay and the brilliancy of the movement. 
He rode up to Soult, and, in presence of the whole staff, told him that he 
accounted him the ablest tactician in the empire. For his behavior at 
Eylau he was created I>uke o£ Dalmatia, and soon afterwards sent to 
Spain, where he was defeated by Sir John Moore at Corunna, to whose 
memory he erected a statue near the spot where he had fallen. He next 
invaded Portugal, where he met with no bettor success. After remaining 
two years in the Peninsula, defeated in every action he fought with 
Wellington, Soult was called to Germany, and was present at the battle 
of Bautzen. While at Dresden, news arrived of the defeat of the French 
at Vittoria, on which he was again hurried oif to Spain to cheek the 
advance of Wellington. But he was as unsucce.'^sful as on the former 
occasion, and received his final defeat under the walls of Toulouse. On 
the restoration of the Eonrbons he received the portfolio of the ministry 
of war, but on the escape of Napoleon from Elba he sided with him, and 
fought at Waterloo. In 1816 he was banished from France, but in three 
years he received permission to return, and in 1S21 his marshal's staff 
was restored to him. — Couii and Camp of Banaparic. 

Soult. by a show of superior piety, had the art to ingratiate himself 
with Charles X. and his priestly advisers. On the downfall of that 
dynasty in 1830, Louis Philippe appointed him to a place in the ministry, 
which he held for some time, and then resigned. The marshal, a shrewd, 
worldly man, a skilful soldier, and a consummate courtier, was appointr 
ed ambassador to England in 1838. He died at Soultberg, November 
26, 1851. 

STAEL-HOLSTEIN, Baroness de, bom at Paris, April 22, 1786, 
was the daughter of the well-known Neeker. Her birth, her tastes, 
her principles, the reputation of her father, and above all, her conduct in 
the Eevolution, brought her prominently before the world ; and the po- 
litical factions, and the literary circles with which she has been con- 
nected, have by turns disputed with each other for her fame. After the 
death of Robespierre, she returned to Paris, and became an admirer of 
Bonaparte, with whom she afterwards r]uarre]]ed. and who banished ber 
from France. She went to live at Coppet, where she received the last 
sighs of her father, and where she herself died. She published many 
works, the best of which is her novel of Corinnr. When in England, in 
1812, she was much courted by the liipher classes. — B'wqrnvhir. Modeme. 

Madame de Stael, said Napoleon, was a woman of ronsiderable 
talent and great ambition; but so extremelv intn'siiing and restless, as 
to give rise to the observation that she wonld throw her friends into the 
srn, that, at the moment nf drowning, she micbt have an opportunity of 
saving them. Shortly after my return from the conquest of Italy, I was 
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accosted by her in a large company, though at that time I avoided going 
out much in public. She followed me everj-where, and stuck bo close that 
I could not shake her off. At last she asked rae, " Who is at this moment 
the first woman in the world T' intending to pay a compliment to me, and 
thinking that I would return it. I looked at her, and coldly replied, 
" She who has borne the greatest number of children — an answer which 
greatly confused her," The Emperor concluded by observing that be 
could not call her a wicked woman, but that she was a restless intriguante, 
possessed of considerable talent and influence.^A Voice from St. lleJena. 

STOFFLET, one of the Vendean generals, was at the head of the 
parishes on tbe side of Maulevrier. He was from Alsace, and had served 
in a Swiss regiment. Ho was a large and muscular man, forty years of 
age. The soldiers did not like him, as he was harsh and absolutely 
brutal; but they obeyed him better than any otlier officer, which rendered 
him extremely useful. He was active, intelligent, and brave, and the 
generals had great confidence in him. — Memoirs of the Marchioness de 
Larochejaguelein. 

That intrepid Vendean chief, Stofflet, pressed by the forces of the re- 
public, after braving and escaping a thousand dangers, was, at length, 
betrayed by one of his own followers, at the farm of Pegrimaud, where 
he was seized, gagged, conducted to Angers, and executed. — Jomini. 

SUCHET, Louis Gabeiei.. born at Lyons, March 3, 17T0, fought in 
Italy, and rose by 179-S to be general of brigade. He added to his reputa- 
tion in Egypt and again in Italy, served as general of division under 
Joubert in 1799, and in 1800 was second in command to Massena. He 
checked an Austrian invasion of the south of France (1800), took part 
in the campaigns against Austria (1S05) and Prussia (1806), and as 
generalissimo of the French army in Aragon reduced the province to 
submission, securing a marshal's baton. In 1812 he destroyed Blake's 
army at Sagunto, and by his capture of Valencia earned the title of 
Duke of Albufera. He was created a peer of France by Louis XVIII., 
but joined Napoleon on his return from Elba. Deprived of his peerage 
after Waterloo, it was restored to him in 1S22. He died at Marseilles, 
January 3, 1826. 

TALLETTtAND-PERIGORD, Chakles Maphice, minister for 
foreign affairs, ci-devant bishop of Antun, Abbe of Celles and St. Denis, 
was bom at Paris, January 13, 1754, and as deputy from the clergy of 
the bailiwick of Autun, joined the meeting of the commons on the open- 
ing of the States-General. He combined with natural ability a great 
facility of labor and application. His name, his dignities, and his 
example, operated on a great number of deputies, who were wholly 
guided by his counsels. On August 90, 1789. Talleyrand procured the 
adoption of an article concerning the admission of all citizens, without 
distinction. t<r> all oiHces. Three days afterwards, he opposed the men- 
tion of divine worship in the declaration of the rights of man, and main- 
tained that it was in the constitutional act that the holy name of the 
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Catholic religion ought to be pronounced. In August, October, and No- 
vember, he made speeches on the finances, in one of which he recom- 
mended the sale of church property. In February, 1790, he composed 
the famous address to the French, to remind them of what the National 
Assembly had already done for them, and still intended to do; and on 
July 14th he celebrated the mass of the Federation. On December 29th, 
he published an address to the clergy, giving an accoimt of the motives 
which had induced him to take the constitutional oath, and exhorting 
them to follow his example. In March and November, 1791, he joined 
the Abbe Sieyes in defending the non-juring priests. Having been very 
intimate with Mirabeau, he, in the tribune in March, 1791, read a long 
discourse on Inheritances, which that great statesman had intrusted to 
him on his death-bed, in order that he should communicate it to the 
Assembly. Assisted by the Bishops of Lydia and Babylon, Talleyrand 
consecrated the first bishops who were called constitutional, an act which 
drew upon him the displeasure of the court of Rome. After the session 
he was sent to England as private negotiator, in order to conclude a treaty 
of peace between the two nations, but failed in his negotiation. Terrified 
at the blood which was so lavishly poured forth in France, and informed 
also that after August 10, 1792, papers had been found at the Tuileries 
which might compromise him, he retired to the United States. After the 
9th Thermidor, 1794, he returned to Paris, became a member of the Na- 
tional Institute, and in 1797 he entered on the administration of foreign 
affairs. From that time he began to acquire great influence in the gov- 
ernment, and was one of those who contrived the events of the 18th Bru- 
maire. In 1802, after the re-cstablishmcnt of Catholic worship in France, 
the First Consul obtained for Talleyrand a brief from the Pope, which 
restored him to a secular and lay life, and authorized his marriage with 
Mrs. Grant. — Biographie Moderne, 

Talleyrand remained in the administration of foreign affairs, up to the 
period of the disastrous Kussian campaign, when he began to make secret 
overtures — at least so it is reported of him by Napoleon's biographers — 
to the Bourbons. On the Emperor's downfall, he held office for a time 
under Louis XVIIT. as minister of foreign affairs, 1814; assisted at the 
Congress of Vienna, 1814-15; made grand chamberlain September 28, 
1815, and on the expulsion of Charles X. was appointed ambassador to 
England by Louis Philippe, serving from Septeml)er 5, 1830, to Janu- 
ary 7, 1835. He died at Paris, May 17, 1838. 

TALLTEX, Jean Lambkrt, born at Paris in 1769, son to the porter 
of a nobleman, became afterwards an attorney's clerk, and, lastly, cor- 
rector of the press in the 'Moniteur office. On August 10, 1792, he was 
named secret a rv-general for the commune, and, from that time, began 
to play a conspicuous part in the Kevolution. lie warmly urged the 
trial of Louis XVL, and opposo<l the ,c:ranting him counsel. During the 
vear 1703 he was out on missions, and everywhere conducted himself 
like a zealous partisan of revolutionary measures. Ix>ve, however, ap- 
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t>eured all at once to chauge liis fliuract«r. Matiiime de Poiitenai, whose 
maiden name was Cabarrus, had come to Bordeaux in order to embark 
for Spain, whither she waa going to join Iier husband; she was im- 
prisont^d, and, fearing to increase the number of victims, she, in order 
to save her life, flattered the violent passion ^¥ith which she had in- 
spired Tallien, who, from that time, entirely given up to luxury and 
pleasuro, not only ceased to persecute, but, in 1794, dissolved the mil- 
itary and revolutionary tribunals in Bordeaux, In the same year he 
was one of those who materially assiifted in bringing Robespierre to 
tiie scaffold. In 1806 Tallien waa commissioner of the board of trade at 
Alicant. He died at Paris in 1820. — Biograpkie Modeme. 

TALLIEN, M.VDAME, was above the middle height, but a perfect har- 
mony in her whole person took away all appearance of the awkwardness 
of too lofty a stature- It was the Venus of the Capitol, but still more 
beautiful than the work of Phidias ; for you perceived in her the same 
perfection of features, the same symmetry in arms, hands, and feet; 
and the whole animated by a benevolent expression — a reflection of the 
magic mirror of the soul, which indicated all that there was in that soul, 
and this was kindness. She might have become the French Aspasia, 
with whom her wit, her beauty, and her political influence, may serve 
to establish a comparison, though neither of her husbands was a Pericles. 
Madame Tallien was bom in Spain, where her father, M. de Cabarrus, 
a French banker, settled, and had acquired a great reputation. At 
twelve years of age, Theresa Cabarrus was the loveliest of all the beau- 
ties of Cadiz. Her father sent her from home at an early age, because 
he was still too young to take upon himself the superintendence of so 
lovely a daughter. She was seen about this time by her uncle, Jalabert, 
who could not escape the fascination which the lovely Theresa, with a 
look and a smile, exercised upon every man who beheld her. He wished 
to marry her, but she gave the jjreference to M. de Fontenai, to whom 
she was united some time after. With a cultivated mind and intellectual 
powers of a high order, Madame Tallien would have possessed, even with- 
out her beauty, more than an ordinary share of attractions. She waa 
always remarkably kind and obliging, but such is the effect on the mul- 
titude, of a name that bears a atain, that her cause was never separated 
from that of her second husband. — Duchess d'Abrantes. 

VADIER, a lawyer, was an ardent Jacobin, but without abilities, 
and ridiculous on account of his accent. In 1792 he was appointed 
deputy to the Convention, where he voted for the King's death. In 1794 
he successively defended and abandoned the party of Hebert and Dan- 

. After the fall of Robespierre, whom he denoimced n-ith severity, 
Vadier was condemned to transportation, but contrived to make his 
escape. In 1709 the consular government restored him to his rights as 
a citizen. — Biorjraphie Modeme. 

VANDAJIME. Dominique Joseph, bom at Cassel, November 5, 
1771, was one of the bravest men in the world, but fiery and passionate. 
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A nobler figure than lie possessed cannot well be imagined. He had a 
finely formed head, regular features, beautiful curly hair, glistening eyes 
which, when angry, seemed to flash fire, and an exquisitely turned hand. 
— Duchess d'Abrantes. 

The Emperor related the following anecdote^ as highly characteristic 
of General Vandamme: When made prisoner by the Russians, he was 
brought before the Emperor Alexander, who reproached him in bitter 
t^rms with being a robber, a plunderer, and a murderer; adding that 
no favor could be granted to such an execrable character. This was 
followed by an order that he should be sent to Siberia, while the other 
prisoners were sent to a much less northern destination. Vandamme re- 
plied with great sang-froid, " It may be, sire, that I am a robber and a 
plunderer ; but at least I have not to reproach myself with having soiled 
my hands with the blood of a father." — A Voice from St Helena. 

VERGNIAUD, Pierre Victorien, bom at Limoges, May 31, 1759 
(guillotined October 31, 1793), was the most eloquent speaker of the 
Gironde, but he had not the vigor requisite for the leader of a party in 
troubled times. Passion, in general, had little influence over his mind. 
He was humane, gentle, and benevolent; difficult to rouse to exertion, 
and still more to be convinced of the wickedness, either of his adversa- 
ries or a large part of his supporters. But when great occasions arose, 
he poured forth his generous thoughts in streams of eloquence which 
never have been equalled in the French Assembly. It was not like that 
of Mirabeau, broken and emphatic, but uniformly elegant, sonorous, 
and flowing, swelling at times into the highest strains of impassioned 
oratory. — A lison. 

In Parliamentary eloquence no Frenchman of that time can be con- 
sidered equal to Vergniaud. !No man, we are inclined to believe, ever 
rose so rapidly to such a height of oratorical excellence. His whole 
public life lasted barely two years. In a foreign country, and after the 
lapse of half a century, some parts of his speeches are still read with 
mournful admiration. — Macaulay. 

Vergniaud was an indolent man, and required to be stimulated; but 
when once fairly excited, his eloquence was true, forcible, penetrating, 
and sincere. — Dumont. 

I do not like Vergniaud, because he disdains men, does not put any 
restraint on himself in his intercourse with them, and has not employed 
his talents with the ardor of a soul devoted by the love of the public 
good, and with the tenacity of a diligent mind. — Madame Roland's 
Memoirs, 

Vergniaud projected the decree which pronounced the suspension of 
the King, and the formation of the ISTational Convention. He filled the 
chair on the day of Louis's sentence, and voted for his death. He was 
condemned to death as a Girondist, in 1793, and spent the night be- 
fore his execution in discoursing with his friends upo;i revolutions and 
governments. His speeches were always carefully prepared beforehanxi. 
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VETGOUX, LoL'ia Chaulls Astoi.nk Desaii; de, was born at St. Hi- 
laire, August 17, 17G8, of a noble familv, and entered the regiment of 
Bretagne in 1784 as snb-lieutenant. He contributed in 1793 to the 
capture of the Haguenau Hues, which the left wing, where he was 
Btationcd, firat broke through. In the year 1795 ho served in the army 
of the North under Pichcgru, and repeatedly distinguished himself. In 
1798 he aecompanied Bonaparte to Kgypt; and, on his return to France, 
hastened to join the First Consul in Italy, where he contributed to the 
victory of Marengo, in which battle he was mortally wounded. — Encyclo- 
pwdia Americana. 

Desaix, said Bonaparte, was wholly wrapped up in war and glory. To 
liim riches and pleasure were valueless. He was a little, black-looking 
man, about an inch shorter than I am, always badly dressed, sometimes 
even ragged, and despising comfort and convenience. Wrapped up in 
his cloak, he woidd throw himself under a gun, and sleep as contentedly 
lis if he were in a palace. Upright and honest in all his proceedings, he 
was called by the Arabs the Just Sultan. Desaix was intended by nature 
for a great general. — A Voice from St. Helena. 

Ticaaix was a man for whom the First Consul had a high esteem, and 
whose talents and character afforded the fairest promise of what might 
one day be expected from him. Napoleon was jealous of some generals, 
but Desaix gave him no uneasiness ; equally remarkable for his unassum- 
ing disposition, his talent, and his information, he proved by bis conduct 
that he loved glory for its own sake. Bonaparte's friendship for him 
was enthusiastic. The tomb of Desaix, said Napoleon, shall have the 
Alps for its pedestal, and the monks of St. Bernard for its guardians. — 
BouTrienne. 

VICTOK, Perbis, was born at Marche, in 1766. In hia fifteenth 
year he entered the army as a private soldier, and by his good conduct 
at Toulon obtained the rank of general of brigade. From the breaking 
out of the Revolution to the battle of Friedland he was almost constantly 
in the field, and his gallantry in that great action procured him his 
marshal's baton. On the peace of Tilsit, Victor was appointed governor 
of Berlin, but he had been only fifteen months there when he was sent to 
Spain, where he remained from 1S08 to 1812, while hia troops on more 
than one occasion disgraced themselves by shameful excesses. At the 
battle of Talavcra, Victor was defeated by Sir Arthur Wellesley with the 
loss of about ten thousand men. After an unsuccessful siege of Cadiz, 
the marshal, whom the Emperor had now created Duke of Belluno, was 
summoned to the Russian campaign. At the Beresina, Dresden, I^eipsic, 
and Hanau, Victor fought nobly, and equally so on the invasion of 
France by the allies in lRt4, After incredible efforts at Nangis and 
Villeneuve, and seeing hia son-in-law killed before his face, he took a few 
hours' rest at Salins. This greatly enraged Napoleon, who had com- 
manded him to pursue the allies to Montereau without intermission, and 
he told him that his command was given to another, and that lie might 
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go about his business. The tears streamed down the marshal's cheeks as 
he replied, " No, sire, I will not leave the service. Victor was once a 
grenadier, and has not forgotten how to use the musket. I will take my 
place in the ranks with the soldiers of the guayd." The Emperor, affected 
by this proof of fidelity, stretched out his hand to the marshal, and said, 
" I cannot return you your command, since another has it, but you may 
head two brigades of my guard.'' The veteran did so, and throughout 
the remainder of the campaign, fought with the most determined bravery. 
On the return of Napoleon from Elba, Victor followed Louis to Ghent, 
and on the second restoration was made a French peer, and minister of 
war in 1821. At a subsequent period, he was sent as ambassador to 
Vienna. — Court and Camp of Bonaparte. 

WESTERMANN, Francois Joseph, bom at Molsheim, in Alsace, 
September 6, 1751, was an officer under the monarchy, but embraced the 
revolutionary party with ardor. On August 10th, he was the first who 
forced the Tuileries at the head of the Brest battalions. In 1792, and 
the following year, he distinguished himself by his bravery at the head 
of the Legion du Nord, of which he had obtained the command. He was 
afterwards transferred, with the rank of general of brigade, to the army 
which Biron then commanded in La Vendee. At Chatillon, however, 
he was completely defeated ; his infantry was cut to pieces ; and he him- 
self escaped with difficulty. Being attached to the party of the Corde- 
liers, he was denounced with them, and executed in 1794, in the fortieth 
year of his age. — Biographic Modeme. 

Westermann ran from massacre to massacre, sparing neither adver- 
saries taken in arms, nor even the peaceful inhabitants of the country. — 
Prudho7nme. 

General Westermann entered Parthenay with about ten thousand 
men. From thence he went to Amaillou, and set fire to the vil- 
lage. This was the beginning of the republican burnings. Westermann 
then marched on Clisson ; he knew that it was the chateau of M. de 
Lescure, and, imagining that he must there find a numerous garrison, and 
experience an obstinate resistance, he advanced with all his men, and not 
without great precautions, to attack this chief of the brigands. He ar- 
rived at nine o'clock at night. Some concealed peasants fired a few shots 
from the wood and garden, which frightened the rejnihlicans very much ; 
but they seized some women, and learned that there was nobody at Clis- 
son. Westermann then entered, and wrote from thence a triumphant 
letter to the Convention, which was published in the newspapers, sending 
the will and the picture of ^f. de Lescure, and relating that, after having 
crossed many ravines, ditches, and covered ways, he had at last reached 
the den of that monster " vomited from hell,'' and was going to set fire 
to it. In fact, he had straw and fagots brought into the rooms, the 
garrets, the stables, and the farm, and took all his measures that nothing 
should escape the fire. The furniture was consumed, immense quantities 
of com and hay were not spared ; it was the same everywhere. After- 
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wards, the republican armies burned even provisions, though the rest of 
France was suffering from famine. — Memoirs of the Marchioness de 
Larochejaquelein. 

Westermann delighted in carnage. M. Beauchamp says that he would 
throw off his coat, tuck up his sleeves, and then, with his sabre, rush 
into the crowd, and hew about him to the right and left! He boasted 
that he had himself destroyed the last of the Vendeans — that chiefs, offi- 
cers, soldiers, priests, and nobles, had all perished by the sword, the fire, 
or water. But when his own fate was decided, then his eyes were purged ; 
from the moment that he apprehended death, his dreams were of the 
horrors which he had perpetrated ; he fancied himself beset by the spirits 
of the murdered, and his hell began on earth ! — Quarterly Review. 

Vol. II.— Q 



CALENDAR. 



The following Table will be found Berviceable for approximate purpoBce, but thedateB 
do not absolutely correspoDd, aa shown below, on account of the Gregorian leap 
year not coinriduig with that of the Revolutionary Calendar. 



Autumn Months. 




Extemtliitg 


iSi ■*-°- 


Vendemiaire (Vintage) 


30 


September 22 October 21 




Brumaire (Foggy) . . 


30 


October 22 


November 20 


I. 1792-1793 


Frimaibe (Sleety) . . 


30 


November 21 


December 20 


n. 1793-1794 

III. 1794-1795 

IV. 1795-1796 


Winter M&ntha. 








NivosE (Snowy) . . 


30 


December 21 


January 19 


V. 1796-1797 


Ploviose (Ramy) . . 


30 


January 20 


February 18 


VI. 1797-1798 


Ventosk (Windy) . . 


30 


February 19 


March 20 


VII. 1798-1799 

VIII. 1799-1800 

IX. 1800-1801 


Spring Months. 








X. 1801-1802 


Germinal (Budding) . 


30 


March 21 


April 19 


XI. 1802-1803 


Flobeal (Blooming) . 


30 


April 20 


May 19 


XII. 1803-1804 


Phairial (Pastoral) 


30 


May 20 


June 18 


XIII. 1804-1805 

XIV. 1805- 


Summer Months. 










Messidor (Harvest) 


30 


June 19 


July IS 




T„™jnDOH(He.l) . . 


30 


July 19 


August 17 


In 1*» ihe old On. 


Fructidor (Fruit) . . 


30 


August 18 


September 16 


van«d lo 



The five days over ("sansculottidea") were 
appropriated as follows : — 

Sept. 17 The Festival of Lb Genie. 
" 18 " LeTbavail, 

" 19 " Le9 Belles Actions. 

" 20 " Le3 Recompenses. 

" 21 " L'Opinion. 

Every fourth year ("every Francuide-") a 
sixth festival was added, that of the Revolu- 
tion. 



Each month was divided 


into three 


decades of ten 


davs each, 




themselves 


as follows:— 


1 Prim^di. 


6 Sextidi. 


2 Duodi. 


7 Septidi. 


3Tridi. 


8 Octidi. 


4 Quartidi. 


9 Nonidi. 


5 Quintidi. 


10 Decadi. 




"■S" 
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In contemporary Memoirs on the French Eevolution, tiie reader of 
modem days is often puzzled by the French habit of referring to occur- 
rencea by date only, especially when the date is that of the Republican 
Calendar. The following table will give some assistance in identifying 
the references ; « 



20 BntruAiBB An IL — November 10, 1793. — The Feast of Reason. 
(The Worship of Reason was almost immediately abolished.) 
4 Germinal An II, — March 23, 1794. — The " Ilebertistea " or ex- 
treme revolutionary party; Hebert (editor of the Pere Duchesne 
paper), Ronain (general of the revolutionary army), Vincent, etc., 
are executed by the Cotaite de Salut Public. 

10 Germinal An II, — March 31, 1794. — The Moderes or Indulgenta; 
Danton, Camille Desmoulins (writer of le Vieux Cordelier 
paper), Lacroix, Philippeaux, Ilerault de Sechelles, etc., are ar- 
rested by the Comite de Salut Public, and are executed 16 Germi- 
nal — April 5, 1794, The Cordelier party and club are practically 
broken up. 

22 Phaieial An II. — -Tune 10, 1794. — Law of, increases the rapidity 
of proceeding of the revolutionary tribunal 
9 Thermidob An II, — July 27. 1794. — Overthrow of the Terrorists; 
Robespierre, Saint Just, Couthon, Henriot, et<:., are arrested and 
executed nest day by their colleagues of the Comite de Salut Pub- 
lic (Collot d'Herbois, Eillaud-Varennes, and Barere), assisted 
by Tallien, Barras, Legendre, Freron, Merlin de Thionville, 
Thuriot, Bourdon de I'Oise, Dubois de Crance, Lecointre de 
Versailles. 
Germinal An III. — April 1, 1705. — The Jacobins invade the As- 
sembly, but are dispersed without bloodshed by General Pichegru. 
Remainder of old Comite de Salut Public, Barere, Collot d'Her- 
bois, Billaud-Varennes, are deported ; other deputies of the Moun- 
tain sent to nam, etc, 
Peaieiai, An III.— May 20, 1795. — The last insurrection of the 
Jacobins against Moderate party or Thermidoriens. The Jacobins 
seize the hall of the representatives, kill the deputy Feraud, and 
present his head to the president, Boissy d'Anglas, who, unmoved, 
Bslutes it; but they are driven out. 
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4 Peaieul Ah III. — May ^3, 1795. — The Jacobins are disarmed hj 

General Menou. Almost all the members o£ the old Comite de 
Salut Public, and of the Mountain, except Camot, are arrested ; 
and the Mountain and the Jacobin party are completely broken 
up. Power falls into the hands of the Thermidoriens, Tallien, 
and the Girondists. 

5 Pbdctidok An III. — August 22, 1795. — Convention decrees that 

instead of entirely free elections for the new Corps Legislatif, 
two-thirds of both councils of the Ancients and of t6e Five Hun- 
dred must, the first year, be members of the then Convention. 
This and the following decree are intended to preserve the ascend- 
ency of tlie republican party, it being feared that the Koyaliat 
party may obtain a majority in the elections. 

J3 Fhuctidor Ak III. — August 30, 1795. — The convention decrees 
that two-thirds of the members of the old convention to serve in 
the new assembly, are to be selected by the electoral assemblies. 
These decrees of Fructidor drive the Royalist party to arms. 

13 Vendemiairb An IV. — October 4, 1795. — " Jour des sections." The 
Koyalists, anxious to get a majority in the new assembly about to 
be elected, and stopped by the decrees of 5 and 13 Fructidor (see 
above), revolt; they are put down by the forces of the Convention 
directed by Genefal Bonaparte, nominally under Barras. 

3 Beumaiee An IV. — October 24, 1795, — Law of, exclusion of all 

emigres and of their relations from all civil, municipal, and 
military functions, till the general peace. Permission granted to 
all who do not wish to live under the Republic to leave France, 
taking with them their property. Dismissal of all officers who 
have not served during the revolutionary period — i.e., since Au- 
gust 10, 1792 (sack of Tuileries) ; many of whom had been re- 
stored by Auhry, a reactionary in charge of the War Office, This 
is gradually allowed to drop till 18 Fructidor — September 4, 1797, 
(see on). Several decrees, actually passed on 4 Brumaire, are 
generally taken as part of those of 3 Brumaire (see next date). 

4 Beutiaiee An IV.— October 25, 1795. — Decrees of punishment of 

death to be abolished after the general peace. The Place de la 
Revolution renamed Place de la Concorde, .Amnesty for all acta 
connected with the Revolution, except for the 13 Vendemiaire — 
October 4, 1795 (see above) ; this exception 18 repealed on 14 
Frimaire — December 4, 1796 (see below). 

5 Becmaibb An IV. — October 27, 1795, — Constitution of An III. put 

in force. 
20 Floeeal An IV. — May 9, 1796. — The conspiracy of Baboeuf (a 

Communistic and Jacobin one) is detected, and Babceuf, Vadier, 

Armar, etc., are arrested. 
13 Fefctidor As IV.— August 29, 1796. — Attempted rising of Jaco- 

bina and of the Babteuf party. 
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22 Feuctidob An IV. — September 8, 1796. — Rising of the Jacobins 
and of the Baboeuf party, which is easily put down. 

14 Fbimaibe An V. — December 4, 1796. — The amnesty of 3 Bru- 
maire (October, 1795), which excepted the acta of Vendemiaire, 
is DOW made complete. 

38 Peuctidok An V. — September i, 1797. — " Second Emigration." — 
A strong Royalist party having been returned at the recent elec- 
tions of one-third of the Councils, the majority (Barraa, La 
Rfiveillere Lepeanx, and Rewbell) of the directors, supported by 
the Jacobins, place Augereau (hence called "Fructidor General") 
at the head of their forces, occupy the halls of the Councils, accuse 
many of the deputies, Pichegrii, etc., of a Royalist conspiracy, get 
the Councils to vote the deportation, to G-uiana, of Barthelemey, 
Pichegru, Willot, etc. (Carnot escapes to Switzerland); and to 
cancel the elections made by forty-eight departments. The law 
of 3 Brumaire is put in full force, and even extended, the emigres 
who have returned having again to leave. The power of the 
directors over journals, priests, etc., is made fuller, and the staff 
of forty-two journals are sentenced to be deported. 

22 Floeeal An VI. — May 11, 1798. — The directors annul many of the 
elections of the " Patriotes " to the Councils. 

30 Peaibial An Vll.^June 18, 1799. — The " Patriotes," or extreme 
party, discontented with the directorate, which has been die- 
credited by the defeat of the Trebbia, etc., change by agitation 
the majority of the directors. Sieyes and Barras remain. The 
election of Le Toumeur is annulled; La Reveillere Lepeam 
and Merlin de Douai are induced to resign; and Gohier, Roger- 
Ducos, and General Moulins replace them. A more vigorous 
prosecution of the war is intended, and more violent measures 
are adopted, such as the law of hostages, by which, on any dis- 
turbance in any district, the authorities may imprison relations 
of emigres as hostages for order. This law was repealed in No- 
vember, 1799. 

18 and 19 BanMAiRE An VTII. — November S and 9, 1799. — Napoleon 
returned from Egypt, finding the coimtry disgusted with the weak- 
ness and ill-success of the Directorial Government which has lost 
Italy, and, being supported by the party desiring a stronger and 
less democratic government, overthrows the directorate and the 
Constitution of An III. Of the five directors, Sieves and Roger- 
Ducos support him ; Barras resigns ; Gohier and MouHns only 
formally resist. Almost all the generals, except Augereau, Bei> 
nadotte, and Jourdan, support him, Moreau even guarding Gohier 
and Moulins. A " Consulat Provianire " formed ^f Napoleon, 
Sifyes, and Roger-Ducos, which lasts till December 25, 1799, 
when the Constitution of An VIII. is in force, and the Consulate 
is composed of Napoleon, Cambaceres, and Lebrun, 
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28 Pluviosb An m. — ^February 36, 1800. — ^Law of, settling interior 
organization of France. Prefet over each department, sous-pref et 
over each arrondissement or group of from sixty to a hundred 
communes, each with a coimcil ; while the prefet has a small legal 
tribimal, replacing the former smaller divisions. 

27 Ventose An VIII. — March 17, 1800. — Law of, reforming the 
judicial organization. Tribimal of first instance for each arron- 
dissement and twenty-nine courts of appeal. The court of cassa- 
tion, above all, to determine the sense of the law, not to re-try the 
cases. 

18 Vendemiaibe An IX. — October 10, 1800. — ^Plot of Jacobins — 
Joseph Arena, Cerrachi, Demerville, and Topino Lebrun — to 
assassinate Napoleon in his opera-box. Betrayed by Harrel. 
3 NivosE An IX. — ^December 24, 1800. — Infernal machine, or plot of 
Rue St. Nicaise; plot of Royalists — St. Re j ant, Carbon, and Li- 
moelan — ^to assassinate Napoleon on his way to the opera in his 
carriage. Machine explodes too late. 
6 Floreal An X. — ^April 26, 1802. — ^Amnesty of emigrants by Xapo- 
leon. 



THE REVOLUTIONARY CLUBS AND 
JOURNALS. 



These clubs were at first private meetings, where people of similar 
political views met together to talk over the events of the nation. 

The first and moat eelebratetl was that of the Breton deputies, held at 
the ancient convent of the Jacobins, and hence called the Jacobin Club. 
It acquired, in a short time, an amazing influence, and established afiili- 
ated clubs in every province of France. Its moral power was so great in 
the palmy days of the Revolution, that the people, the magistracy, and 
even the National Assembly, were swayed by it. 

Strange as it may seem, it is nevertheless true, that the Jacobins were 
Eoyalista at first. They wished to depose Louis XVT., but they would 
have placed the Duke of Orleans on the throne, with abridged powers and 
prerogatives. As the Revolution advanced, their political views became 
more and more democratic, till, at last, the word Jacobin became synony- 
mous with red-republican. 

To the Jacobins belonged Chfinier, the author of " Charles IX.," the 
poets Cubieres and Chamfort,Laharpe — as violent as Diderot in his ha- 
tred of the Supreme Being — Sedaine, and the good Andrieux. David the 
painter was one of the same clique, Vernet, I.arive, and Talma the great 
actor. Lai's, the famous vocalist, and r>ouis-Philippe, the future King, 
were the door-keepers of the Paris club. 

Such were the leading members ; but, from first to last, Robespierre was 
its living unity ; and this man, simply by the force of circumstances, with- 
out genius, oratorical power, or even a daring spirit, rose to be master, 
not only of the Jacobins, but of Paris and all France. The Jacobin clubs 
were finally closed on November 11, 1794. 

A branch of the Jacobins, first called the Club of '89, and then the 
Journalists' Club, held its meetings in a part of the Palais Royal. 
Lafayette, Bailly the mayor, the Abbe Sieyes, and Mirabeau were mem- 
bers of this club. Though called " the Club of '89," it was not founded 
till 1790. 

Another branch society was the Feuillant's Club, held in the convent of 
the Fenillantes near the Tuileries, and composed of the most moderate of 
the republicans. 

When Eamave was sent to Varennes to convey the King and royal 
family to Paris after their flight, he was so touched by their misfortunes 
that he resolved to befriend thera ; and when he found the Assembly bent 
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on death, induced Dupont, Lameth, and others, to separate from the 
Jacobins, by way of protest against their regicidal intentions. 

The Cordeliers, so called from the convent of the Cordeliers where 
their meetings were held, was another very important club, but its influ- 
ence was limited to. Paris. 

Its leading members were Dantoi^ ; Camille Desmoulins, who gave the 
signal for the attack on the Bastille ; Hebert, a check-taker at one of the 
theatres, and editor of the infamous journal called " Pere Duchesne/' and 
Marat. 

The Cordeliers were generally opposed to the Jacobins. It was this 
club that plotted the insurrection, which marked the close of the Reign 
of Terror. It was this club also which first demanded the abolition of 
royalty, and the institution of a free republic. 

The Cordeliers affected extreme poverty and meanness. Their room of 
meeting was miserably lighted with a few wretched candles ; and all the 
members dressed in the most squalid attire. This club was nicknamed 
the Pandemonium, and Danton the arch fiend. 

At first, the Cordeliers went further than the Jacobins in their republi- 
can principles ; but, after a time, they were left so far behind, that they 
were looked upon as lukewarm, and even traitors to the popular cause. 
The Cordeliers lost all their influence when Danton was led to execution ; 
and the club was finally closed by the Convention. 

JouBNALS. Akin to the clubs were the journals of the day, the enor- 
mous increase of which was one of the most striking features of the 
Revolution. Some of them were published daily, and others weekly or 
more often. Some of the more violent of the weekly journals appeared 
in red wrappers. 

In 1777, there was but one daily paper in all France; some twenty- 
three years later, there were as many as 900. The following list gives 
the names of the most prominent: 



The Acts des Apotres. 
Ami du Peuple. 
Annales Patriotiques, by Mer- 

cier and Carra. 
Annales Politiques et Litter- 

aires, by Linguet. 
Babillard. 
Bonnet Rouge. 
Chronique de Paris, by Con- 

dorcet, the best written of 

all. 
Communes de Paris. 
Courrier 'N'ational. 
„ „ Provence. 

de Paris a Versailles, 



j> 



The Journal de la Republique. 

„ des Revolutions de 
Paris, the most extensively 
read of all. 

Journal Universe. 

„ des Versailles. 

London Journal of the Ly- 
ceum, published in London, 
by Brissot. 

Mercure Politique. 

Moniteur, first published No- 
vember M, 1789. 

Observateur. 

Patriot. 

Patriot FracU^ais, by Brissot 
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Coumer de Versailles a Paris. 
Esprit des Gazettes. 
„ des Joiimaux. 

ciiOa. eLc>.« (^i/C>. 

Gazette de Paris. 

General Journal d'Europe. 

Heraut de la Nation. 

Journal de la Cour et da la 
Ville. 

Journal des Debats and des 
Decrets. 

Journal Ecclesiastique. 

„ des Etats Generaux, 
by Mirabeau, which existed 
only one week, when it was 
suppressed by the King for 
a most intemperate attack 
upon Necker. It afterwards 
appeared as Le Courrier de 
Provence. 

Journal General de France. 



Pere Duchesne, by Hebert, 
containing the most exag- 
gerated republican senti- 
ments, and circulating the 
most horrible innuendoes 
against the Queen. 

Point de Jour. 

Publiciste Parisien, by the 
bloodthirsty Marat. This 
was one of the most formi- 
dable of all the journals. 
Its name was twice changed, 
first into L'Ami du Peuple, 
and then into Le Journal de 
la Republique. 

Revolutions de Paris, by Prud- 
homme and Tournon. 

Sappeur dans le Bataillon de 
Cannes. 

Sentinelle du Peuple. 

Spectateur. 

Vieux Cordelier. 

ere., ere, eic. 



GOVERNMENTS, CONSTITUTIONS AND 
PARLIAMENTS OF FRANCE. 



GOVERNMENTS OF FRANCE. 

The following forms of government have been tried in France : 
(1.) The Ancient Monarchy, with the King absolute. 
(2.) A Limited Monarchy^ under Louis XVI. and the first National 

Assembly (May 6, 1789). 
(3.) A Republic governed by the Convention (September 21, 1792). 
(4.) An Oligarchy of five Directors (October 5, 1795). 
(5.) A Consulate with the office limited to a term of years (De- 
cember 24, 1799). 
(6.) The same, with the office held for life (August 2, 1802). 
(7.) A Military Empire (May 18, 1804). 
(8.) A Constitutional Monarchy, represented by King, lords, 

and commons (April 24, 1814). 
(9.) The Empire restored for a hundred days (March 27, 1816). 
(10.) The Constitutional Monarchy restored for fifteen years 

(July 8, 1816). 

(11.) A Royal Republic, with an elective King, called the King of 

the French people and not the King of France. This is called 

the Government of July (August 9, 1830, to February 24, 

1848). 

(12.) A Democracy governed by a National Assembly (February 26, 

1848). 
(13.) A Democratic Presidency^ with the office of President limited 

to four years (December 11, 1848). 
(14.) A Monarchical Presidency, under a President holding office 
for ten years, a Senate, a Corps Legislatif, and a Council of 
State (December 2, 1851). 
(15.) An Elective Empire, with the Emperor absolute, and the 

crown hereditary in the male line (December 2, 1852). 
(16.) The Government of the National Defence (September 2, 

1870). 
(17.) A Presidential Republic with a National Assembly (Febru- 
ary 13, 1871). 
(18.) The Republican Constitution (March, 1875). 



CONSTITUTIONS OF FRANCE. 



(1.) The Ancient regime. 

(2.) The Constitution Frangaise decreed by the National or Con- 
stituent Assembly, and accepted by Louis XVI. This con- 
stitution was monarchical and representative (September 30, 
1791). 

(3.) The Acte Constitutionnel presented to the nation by the Conven- 
tion, and based on the sovereignty of the people and indi- 
visibility of the Eepublic (June 24, 1793). 

(4.) The Constitution of Year III., which created an executive Di- 
rector and two councils (Jime 24, 1795). 

(6.) The Constitution of Year VIII., naming three Consuls, a Con- 
servative Senate, a Legislative Assembly, and a Tribunate 
(December 24, 1799). 

(6.) The Senatus-consulte organique de la Constitution (Year X.), 
modifying the preceding, and appointing Napoleon Consul 
for life (August 2, 1802). 

(7.) The Senatus-consulte organique de I'empire Frangaise (Year 
XII.), conferring on Napoleon I. the title of Emperor (May 
18, 1804). 

(8.) The Charter Constitutionnelle granted by Louis XVIIL, and 
abolished in 1830 (June 4, 1814). 

(9.) The Ordinance of September 5th, reducing the number of depu- 
ties from 459 to 260, and declaring that no article of the 
charter should be revised (September 5, 1815). 
(10.) The Constitution de la Republique (February 26, 1848). 
(11.) The Constitution put forth by the President (January 14, 

1852). 
(12.) The same modified by a Senatus-consultum (November 7, 

1852). 
(13.) The Plebiscit of January 21, 22, 1852. ' 

(14.) The Second Empire (December 2, 1852). 
(15.) The Constitution de la Republique, 1871 and 1875. 



FRENCH PARLIAMENTS. 



The Legislative bodies of France, their numbers, powers, and qualifi- 
cations, have been frequently changed. 

(1.) Before the Revolution were the Provincial States, the Notables, 
and the States-General. 

The Assembly of Notables was purely consultative, and consisted of 
the royal princes, nobles, chief magistrates, and upper clergy. It was 
convoked by the King; and the two most celebrated were those held at 
Versailles, between November 6 and December 17, 1780, and between 
February 22 and May 25, 1787. 

The States-General was a deliberative assembly, consisting of depu- 
ties from the nobility, clergy, and commonalty. The first was convoked 
by Philippe IV., in 1302, and the last by Louis XVI., in 1789, the num- 
ber of deputies being 1145. 

(2.) The National Assembly. The clergy and nobles having re- 
fused to sit in the same chamber with the commonalty, the deputies of 
the tiers-etat withdrew, constituted themselves into a deliberative body, 
and assumed the name of the National Assembly (June 17, 1789). 

The Constituent Assembly was another name given to the first Na- 
tional Assembly, because it took an oath never to separate till it had 
given France a constitution. 

(3.) The Legislative Assembly succeeded the Constituent Assem- 
bly, and contained 745 representatives, who were delegated to conform 
the laws to the new constitution (October 1, 1791). 

(4.) The National Convention was the governing body at the sup- 
pression of royalty. It consisted of 721 members (September 21, 1792). 
The number was reduced to 500 in Year III., and to 300 in Year VIII. 

(5.) The Two Councils, one called the Conseil des Anciens and the 
other the Conseil des Cinq-cents. The former, consisting of 250 mem- 
bers, ratified or rejected the resolutions of the latter, which consisted of 
500 members (September 23, 1795). 

(6.) The Corps Legislatif and Tribunal were substituted by Na- 
poleon for the Two Councils of the Directory. The former was com- 
posed of 300 deputies, and the latter of 50. The Tribunal was a legisla- 
tive Grand Jury, whose duty was to decide what laws and bills were to 
be laid before the Deliberative body (December 24, 1799). 

(7.) The Corps Legislatif and Conseil d'Etat, (1807). 
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(8.) The Chaubeh of Deputif^ and Chambeb of Peeks, like tLe ! 

English Commoiia and Lordn. The former consisted at first of 430 mem- 
bers ; it was increased in " the monarchy of July " to 459 deputies, but i 
on September otli, the number was reduced to 260 (June 4, 1814). 

(9.) Another National Assembly of 900 members; every French- 
man in France who liad attained the age of twenty-one was an elector, 
and every one who was twenty-five years old was eligible for a deputy. 
This was the moat democratic form of government ever devised. There ] 
was but one single electoral assembly and that by universal suffrage J 
(May 4, 1848). 

(10.) Another Corps Leqislatif of 750 deputies (1849). 

(11.) The legislature of the Second Empire consisted of an Empekok, 
a Senate, and a Legislative Chamber. The Senate consisted of 150 ' 
members chosen by the Emperor; each member had a stipend of $6000 
a year. The deputies of the Corps Legislatif were i^lected for sis years | 
by universal suffrage, and received a salary of $500 a month during the | 
time of session. In case of a diasohition of the assembly, it was necessary 
to convoke a new one within six months. The number of members fluctu- 
ated with the population, each department had one representative for I 
every 35,000 inhabitants. In 1869-70 the deputies numbered 283, and | 
the number of electors 10,104,023. There was besides a Cocncil of ' 
State composed of the Emperor, all members of the Imperial family, a ■ 
president, vice-president, and about 150 councillors. This was not a 
legislative body, but partly justiciary and partly executive, acting ai 
high court of appeal. In 1870 the Emperor resigned the right of pro- j 
posing the laws and made himself a constitutional emperor (January 14, 
1852). 

(12.) Another Natipstal Assembly with M. Thiers President. It A 
consisted nominally Of 700 members, but as one member might represent I 
more than one constituency, the number did not exceed 670. After the | 
battle of Sedan (September 2, 1870) certain persons arrogated to them- 
selves the offices of government nnder the title of The Government of 
THE National Dkkgnce, but they resigned their office to the National 
Assembly, February 13, 1S71. 

The Government of Defence was succeeded by a Eepcblic, with JL I 
Thiers as President and minister of war. In March, 1875, the Republi- 1 
can Constitution was created, consisting of a President, a Senate, and a ' 
Chamber of Deputies. The Senate and Chamber of Deputies, both 
elective, meet in National Assembly for two purposes, either to elect a I 
new President septennially, or to introduce any new changes in the Coa- 
Btitntion, agreed on by both Chambers. The President is elected for seven 
years. He appoints and dismisses ministers. The President may dis- 
solve the Chamber with the Senate's consent. The Senate is elected for 
nine years; one-third of its members retire every three years, but are 
eligible for re-election by the vote of an electorate in the chief town of 
each department. The Deputies to the Chamber are elected for four i 
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years by universal suffrage. Parliament sits from the second Tuesday in 
January, for at least five months in every year ; it may be summoned to 
an extraordinary session by the chief of the state. The Parliament and 
President together initiate all laws. No treaties of conmierce or declara- 
tions of war can be carried without consent of Parliament. 

Vol. II.— R 
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FraST RACE OF KINGS. The Merovingians. 



Name. 



1 Pharamond? 

2 CHodion? 

3 MEROVEE . . 

4 Child^ric I 

6 Clovis I 

6 Childebert I. . . 

Clodomir 

Thierry 

Th^odebertl. . 
ThiSodebald . . . 

7 Clotaire 

8 Caribert 

Gontran 

Si^ebert 

Childebert 

ThiSodebert II. . 
Thierry II. . . . 



9 Chilp^ric I. . . . 

10 Clotaire II. . . . 

11 Dagobert I. . . . 

Aribert 

Les Rois Faineants 

12 Clovis II 

Sigebert II. ... 

13 Qotaire III. . . 

14 Childeric II. . . 
Dagobert II. . . 

15 Thierry III. . . 

16 Clovis III 

17 Childebert III. . 

18 Dagobert III. . 

19 Chilperic II. . . 

20 Clotaire IV. . . . 
Chilperic rest'd. 

21 Thierry IV. ... 
IrUerregnvm . . . 

22 Childeric III. . 



Relationship. 



Founder 

Son of M^rov^e . . . 
Son of Childeric I . 
Son of Clovis I. . . . 

ditto 

ditto 

Son of Thierry . . . 
Son of Theodebert . 

Son of Clovis 

Son of Clotaire . . . 

ditto 

ditto 

Son of Sigebert . . . 

Son of Childebert . 
ditto 



Son of Clotaire I 

Son of Chilperic I. . . . 
Son of Clotaire II. . . . 



ditto 



Son of Dagobert 



ditto 

Son of Clovis II 



ditto 

Son of Sigebert II. . . 

Son of Clovis II 

Son of Thierry III. . . 

ditto 

Son of Childebert III. 
Son of Childeric II. . 

ditto 



Son of Dagobert III. 
Son of Chilperic II. 



Kingdom. 



Toumay 

Toumay 

Toumay 

Paris 

Orleans 

Metz 

Metz 

Metz 

Soissons 

Paris 

Orleans and 

Burgundy . . . 

Austrasia 

Austrasia 

Burgundy also.. 

Austrasia 

Orleans and 

Burgundy . . . 
Austrasia also . . 

Soissons 

Paris also 

Soissons 

Austrasia 

Soissons also. . . 
Aquitaine . . . . 

Neustria and 
Burgundy . . . 

Austrasia 

Neustria and 
Burgundy . . . 

Austrasia 

Austrasia 

Neustria 



Date. 



675 



448-458 
458-481 
481-508 
511-558 
511-524 
511-534 
534-548 
548-555 
511-558 
561-567 

561-593 
561-575 
575-593 
593-596 
596-612 

596-612 
612-613 
561-567 
567-584 
584-613 
622-628 
628-638 
628-631 



638-656 
638-656 

656-670 
656-670 
673-679 
673-679 



Sole 
King. 



508-511 



558-561 



613-628 
628-638 
628-638 



670-673 

679-691 
691-695 
695-711 
711-715 
715-717 
717-719 
719^720 
720-737 
737-742 
742-752 



Age 

at 

Death. 



50 
44 
45 
60 
28 
39 



64 

48 

70 
51 
26 
26 
27 

26 
26 

47 
45 
36 
36 



23 



18 
20 

39 
15 
28 
15 

20 
12 
25 
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SECOND RACE OF KINGS. The Carlovingians. 



Name. 



Pepin of H^ristaly duke 

of Anstrasia 678-714 

Th6odoald 714, 715 

Charles Martel 715-741 

Carloman (abdicates) . 741-746 

23 Pepin the Short (le 

Bref) 746-762 

Carloman and Charlemagne 

24 Charlemagne alone 

25 Louis I. the Bland (le D^xmnaire) 

26 Charles 11. (le Chauve) 

27 Louis II. (le Bbgue) 

28 Louis III. and Carloman II 

29 Carloman II. alone 

Charles le Groa (Regent) 

30 Eudes or Odo (let Capetian King) 

31 Charles HI. (le SimvU) 

32 Robert (2d Capetian King) . . . 

33 Raoul (Father of the Capetians 

34 Louis IV. (d'Outre-Mer) 

35 Lothaire 

36 Louis V. (le FairUant) 



Relationship. 



Grandson of Pepin. . . 
Natural son of repin 
Son of Chas. Martel. . 

ditto 

Son of Pepin le Bref. . 
Son of Charlemagne . 

Son of Louis I 

Son of Charles II. . . . 
Son of Louis II 

Grandson of Louis I. . 

Usurper 

Son of Louis II 

Son of Charles II. . . . 

Son of Louis IV 

Son of Lothaire 



1 

Began to 


Lensth 
Reign. 


I&gn. 


752 


16 


768 


3 


771 


43 


814 


26 


840 


37 


877 


2 


879 


3 


882 


2 


884 


4 


888 


10 


898 


25 


922-923 




923 


13 


936 


18 


954 


32 


986 


1 



Age 

at 

Death. 



53 

74 
62 
54 
33 
22 
20 

40 

48 

43 
38 
45 
20 



THIRD RACE OF KINGS. The Capetians. 



1 HUGUES CAPET 

2 Robert (le Pieux) 

3 Henri I 

4 Philippe I. (VAmoureux) 

5 Louis Vl. (le Gros) 

6 Louis VII. (le Jeuhe). . . 

7 Philippe II. (Auguste). . 

8 Louis VIIL (leLion). .. 

9 Louis IX. (St. Louis) . . . 



Founder 

Son of Hugues 

Son of Robert . . . . 

Son of Henri I 

Son of Philippe I. . 
Son of Louis Vl. . . 
Son of Louis VII. . 
Son of Philippe II. 
Son of Louis VlII. 



987 


9 


996 


35 


1031 


29 


1060 


48 


1108 


29 


1137 


43 


1180 


43 


1223 


3 


1226 


44 



54 
61 
55 
55 
60 
60 
58 
39 
55 



I. From the Oldest Surviving Son of St. Louis. 
10 PhiHppe III. (le Hardi) | Eldest Son | 1270 | 15 | 40 



11 Philippe IV. (leBel) 

12 Louis X. (k HtUin) . 

13 Philippe V. (le J^mg). 

14 Charles IV. (le Bel) . 



Elder Branch of Philippe III. 



Eld. Son of Louis IX. 
Son of Philippe IV. . 

ditto 

ditto 



1285 


29 


1314 


2 


1316 


6 


1322 


6 



46 
27 
26 
33 



Elder Branch of Philippe III., Charles de Valois. 

V A LOIS. 



15 PhiHppe VI. (de Valois) 

16 Jean (le Bon) 

17 Charles V. (le Sage) 



Cousin of Charles IV, 
Son of Philippe VI. . 
Son of Jean 



1328 


22 


1350 


14 


1364 


16 



(1) Elder Branch of Charle.s V. (Valois-line) 



18 Charles Wl. (le Bien aim^) . . 

19 Charles VII. (le Victorieux) 

20 Louis XI 

21 Charles VIIL (V Affable)... . 



Eldest son of Chas. V. 
Son of Charles VI. . . . 
Son of Charles VII. . . 
Son of Louis XI 



1380 


42 


1422 


39 


1461 


22 


1483 


15 



57 
45 
43 



54 

58 
60 
28 
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(2) Cadbt Branch of Charles V. (Elder Stock). 

{That if, by LouU due dPQrUcau^ jeconcl ton qf Ckarlet V.) 

Valois-Orleans. 
22 Louis XII. (2e Pbn du PeupU). . | Gt. gds. of Chas. V. . . | 1498 | 

(3) Cadet Branch of Charles V. (Cadet Stock). 

(T%cU itf fivm Jean ComU d^AngouUme,) 



17 I 



Name. 



VALOIS-ANGOULEBfE. 



Relationship. 



23 Frangois I 

24 Henri II. {le BeUiqueux). 

25 Francois II 

26 Charles IX 

27 Henri III. (2e Mignon) . 



Began to 
Reign. 



j Second cousin of } 

( Louis XII f 

Son of Francois I.. . . 
Son of Henn II 

ditto 

ditto 



1515 

1549 
1559 
1560 
1574 



Length 
Reign. 



32 

12 

1 

14 

15 



II; From Robert db Bourbon, Fourth Son of St. Louis.* 



28 Henri IV. (le Grand) . 

29 Louis XIII. {U Juste) 



Bourbons. 

Founder 

Son of H enri IV. 



Elder Branch of Louis XIII. 



30 Louis XIV. (le Grand Monarque) 

31 Louis XV. (le Bien aime) 

32 Louis XVI. (le Martyr) 

33 Louis XVII. (never reigned) 



Son of Louis XIII. . . 
G.eds. of Louis XIV. 
Godson of Louis XV. . 
Son of Louis XVI. . . . 



1589 
1610 



1643 
1715 
1774 



21 
33 



72 
59 
19 



Republic. 

Republic proclaimed, September 21st 

Convention 

Directoire 

Consulate 



Empire. 

34 NAPOLEON I | 1804 

Bourbons. 

35 Louis XVIII. (le Desir^ brother of Louis XVI | 1814 

Empire. 

Empire Restored, from March 20th to June 24th I 1815 

Napoleon II. (never reigned) | .... 

Bourbons. 

36 Charles X., brother of Lows XVIII. and I^uis XVI | 1824 

Bourbon Revolution of 1830. 



100 



Empire Restored 

38 NAPOLEON III., Nephew of Napoleon I., bom 1808, I 

died 1873.. 1852 



Age 

at 

Death. 



1792 


12 


1792 


2 


1794 


5 


1799 


5 



53 

40 
16 
24 
38 



67 
42 



77 
64 
39 
10 



I 10 I 52 



I 10 I 69 



days 



I 6 I 73 



Cadet Branch of Louis XIII. 

{That ityfrcm Philippe due d' Orient, younger brother of Louit JTIV.) 

37 Louis-Philippe, King of the Barricades (le Rot Ciioyen) . . | 1830 | 18 | 77 



18 



64 



* AdU>1d6 d6 Bourbon, a lineal descendant of Robert, married Marguerite, a lister ot Fimnpois I. 
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Repubug Restored. 



Name. 



Adolphe Thiers, president, born 1797 

Marshal MacMahon, president, bom 1808 . . . . 

Jules Qr^vy, president, bom 1813 

M. Camot, president, bora 1837 (assassinated) 

Casimir-Pener 

Felix Faure 

Emile Loubet 



Began to 


LenKth 


Reign. 


OI 

Reign. 


1871 


2 


1873 


5 


1879 


8 


1887 


7 


1894 


1 


1895 


4 


1899 





Age 

at 

Death. 



80 
85 
78 
50 





INDEX. 



Abbats, bntchei7 M the, tt02. 

AbranCea (Dncheu of), Btatement of, 400. 

AIIie«, condition Bud force of the, 29E ; van- 
quished at VuIid;. 306. 

American War, its influence upon France, Gl. 

Amneaty, a general, obtained by Seeker, 139 ; 
opposed bj MiraJieau, 139. 

Anecdote of Verginaud ■□ the prieon, 364. 

Anne (of Anitrin), ber regency, 27. 

Annivenaiy of destructiun of Bastille, prepara- 
tion for the, 181. 

Aristocracf, destroyed by universal education, 
46; of wealth warred against, 3SI. 

Arms taken bj the people, 119. 

Army, desertion of the officers of the, 241; (of 
the interior), formation of the, 413. 

Arraogement between king and exiled Parlia- 
ment, G9. 

Arr«*t of the royal family in their flight, 202. 

Aaiembly (of Notables) meet and overthrow Ca- 
lonne, 67; dissolution of the, 68; National, 
the name chosen, 91 ; hall of the, closed, 93 ; 
shut ont of tennis-court, 96; ordered by the 
king to dissolve, 98; good advice of, to the 
people, lOG; petition to the, for a removal of 
the foreign troops, 112; declares itself perma- 
nent, 113; recoacitiation of, to the king, IS.'i; 
recognized government of France, 127 ; three 
parties in the, 144; Marat's opinion of the, 
]46; members of the, threatened, 149; change 
of name, 167 ; (Constitaent), vote themselves 
tbe Church treasares, 170; resolve of, con- 
eeminK the king's escape, 210; preparations 
for defense by the, 211; address of, to the 
French nation, 2IS; threatened by Marquis 
Bouill^, !Z2 ; decree of, declaring journey of 
tbe king faultless, 224 ; influence of the, de- 
clining, 226; denoonccd as iraiiDrs, 22G; re- 
ceives the mandaie of the Jacobins, 228; Con- 
stitntion completed by the, 230 ; decree of, 
dissolving itself, 'iSi; dissolution of the, 236; 
(Legislative), sends forces to the frontier, 247 ; 
sends the king's troops to the frontier, 276; 
unpopularity of, 280; the king seeks rcfu(K 
with the, 28G ; tbe, stormed by the mob, 286 ; 
decrees the suspension of the king, 289; over- 
awed bj the Jacobins, 2^6; decree of, that 
two thirds of their own number should be 
elected to the new legislative bodies, 403. 
See also Conveition. 

Asaignats, how secured, 170. 



Augereau, bloodless victory of, 42S. 

Anstria, reply of, to tbe French embassador, 
246; Francis II. ascends the throne of, 246; 
demanils of, that France should restore des- 
potic power, 249. 

Autun (Bishop of), answer of Napoleon to the, 
231. 

Bagatelle, pleasure-house of tbe Coant d'Artois, 
72. 

Bailly (Mons.), attempt to eject him from As- 
sembly, 101 ; resigns presidency of tbe As- 
sembly, 106 ; testimony of, regarding the 
ting. 111; resigns his post as Mayor of Paris, 
243; execntion of, 362. 

Banishment of Parliament to Troyes, 69; re- 
sult of, in Paris, 69. 

Bank, eslablishment of a, 86. 

Bankruptcy in France, 36; the national, de- 
scribed, 63 ; a partial, 76. 

Barnave, character of, 216; inflnence of con- 
versation of, on queen, 217; speech of, on 
governments, 225 ; his last interview with the 
queen, 262. 

Baronial times, Franco during the, 22. 

Burros, axsumcs the command of the National 
Guard, 3C4 ; nominates Napoleon as com- 
mander of the army, 404. 

Barry (Madam Uu), character of, 43. 

Basdlle, storming of the, decided npon, 113; at- 
tack on the, 120; surrendered by its garri- 
son, 121 ; garrisoned by the people, 123; in- 
fluence of the fall of, npon the court, 128; 
the, ordered to be demolnhed, 130; descrip- 
tion of the, 63 ; anniversary of destruction of, 
182 ; site of the, converted into a ball-room, 
186. 

Beaurepaire (General), suicide of, 299. 

Bed of JQSlice, the cnstom, 68. 

Beggary now becoming universal, 169. 

Bensenval exhorts De Lanney to be firm, 120. 

Berthier, character of, 136; death of, 187. 

Bertrand de Moleville, interview of, with the 
king, 286. 

Bible, bow used by the Papists, 48; reason of 
its rejection bv corrupt men, 49. 

Bill of Ttighls and Constitution. 146. 

Billaud Varennes, speech of, 392. 

Birth, in (he minds of the nobility, superior ei 
to geniu), 45. 

Bohemia, war declared against, by France, 24i>. 
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Boissy d'Anelo*, heroism of, 400. 

Bonaparte (Napoleon), bis boyhood, 76 ; elo- 
quence of, 280 ; opinion at, toncbing disci- 
pline of.uuops, 231 ; conferi Ihe cross of the 
LcffioD of HuDor upon a (ragedinn, ITS 
marks of, npon the riol, 301 ; his lint i 
In the Revolution, 37* ; intruBttd with the 
defeoae of Paris, 405 ; reecives the thanks uf 
iha Convention, 409; his support of the Di 
rectory, 413; ill health of, 420; letter of, t 
Arehdulie Charles, 421 ; reply lo the same, 
422 ; return of, to Paris, 426 ; return of, from 
Egypt, 429. 

Booing (Marquis de), plans and executes the 
escape of the royal family, 196; attempt of, 
to rescDC the khig, 209; letter of, to the As- 
sembly, 222. 

Bourrienne, siateincnt of, in regard to the mob 
of 20th of Jane, 260. 

Bread, scarcity of, 162, 

Br^, his attempt to enforce ordera of the king, 
09 ; receives orders not to neglect the Assem- 
blj, 100. 

Brienne (Archbishop), succeodfl Calonne, GT ; 
his measure for the preservation of ihr 
tional credit, 68; dissolTes the Assembly of 
NoUbles, 68 ; bis fall, 68 ; his perplexity, 73 ; 
determines to break down Parliament, 73; 
Us plan, 73; desires Necker to take control- 
lership of finances, 76; reeigtis and goes to 
Italy, 77. 

Briasot (Mons.), speech of, against the king, 2T0. 

Broglie (Marshal) commands in Versailles, 103; 
letter of, to Prince of Cond^, 111. 

Bmnsirick (Duke of), proclamation of the, 279. 

Barke (Edmund), "Reflections" by, 187; his 
speech on the imprisoDinent of Lk Fayette, 

S9a 

Buzol^ death of, 362. 

Cosar, subjugation of Gaul by, IT. 

Catonne, his appointment as minister of finance, 

65; his measares, popntarilj', and success, 

66; recommends an assembly of notables, 66; 

his bsnishment from office, 67. 
Camille Desmoulins. See Debhoclins. 
Campan (Madame), her account of the queen's 

troubles, 72; slntement of, concerning the 

king, 238. 
Capelian dynos^, extent of the, 24. 
Carlovingiun dynasty (the], SO; end of the, 24- 
Cariyle, statement of, 402. 
Carmelites, butchery at the, 302. 
Camot, energy of, in organizing armies, 341 ; 

purity of, 420; banishment of, 424. 
Carrier, horrible bmtali^ of, 842, 
Catalan (Monsieur), imprisonment of, in the 

Bastille, 56. 
Cstberine (of Russia), letter of, to Leopold, 245. 
Catholics incited by the ecclesiastics against the 

Fioteatants, 174. 



C^'de Rpgnault arrested on suspicion of being 
an assHssin, 376. 

Champagne (Count of), genvrosily uf the, 

Champs de Mai, cbauge of the name of Cbampa i 
de Mars to, 20. 

Champs de Mars, meetings on the, 19. 

CliarettP, arrest and execution of, 413. 

Charlemngne, policy of the govemmenlo^ 20 { * 
Chrisliuuity dunng the reign of, SI. 

Charles X. See D'AsTOis. 

Cliarles Martel, power and death of, 20. 

Charlotte Corday, character of, 337 ; aisa 
nies Marat, 338; execution of, 339. 

Chateauroux (Duchess of), death of, &9. 

Chalelet, convicts of, driven into cells by tlw 
people, 1 15. 

Ciiuiscul (Dnke de), boldness of, 20E. 

Christianity, corruptions of tbe Catholic Cbnrdi 
impuleil to, 47; confounded with its corrup- 
tions, 47; the corner-stone of democracy, 48; 
two classes of assailants, 49; decrees advo- 
cating the existence of the Supremo Being 
376; slate of, during Charlemagne's ieig)i,~ 
SI ; renunciation of, 360. See also SnraEm 

Church, decrepitude of the, invites attach, 46| 
its protection of vice in high places, 48 ; the, I 
deprived of its property by tbe vote of tha | 
Assembly, 170; members of Che, deprived of [ 
their position for refusing to take tbe oath, 
191 ( the, affected by tbe Constitution, 243. 

Cispadane Republic, the first Assembly of the, | 
417. 

Citizens of Paris placed under surveillance, 296> | 

Citizens' Guard organized, 1 16. See also Gd&ba, | 

Clergy, their opposition to Calonne's 
67; character of the, 23; endeavor 
use religion against the Revolntlon, 173| 1 
vast wealth of tbe, 170, 

Clermont, danger of the king at, 200. 

Clery, his faithful devotion to the royal family, I 
313; shrewd expedient o^ to ascertain neira, A 
314. 

Clovis, character of, illustrated, IB; the rdgn 1 
of, 19, 

Coblenti, preparations for war at, 241. 

Cockade of the Revolution chosen, II 
cepted by Louis XVI., 130; the queen's Idek I 
of its meaning, 132 ; the tricolor, the nnifora 9 
of f'rance, 138. 

Committee of Public Safety, establishment of I 
the, 361. 

Coramnne of Paris, efforts of the, to breik i^ J 
Ihe conspiracy of the Rnvalisls, 
CompteRendu auRoi," effectof the public*- I 
tion of, 63. 

Conciorcet, death uf, 362. 

Conspiracy of nobles (o overtnm Assembly, 109, > 

Constitution, assent of the king to i' 
tice of the, by the European powc 
cepted t^ the king, 176 ; and Bill uf Itij^iK 



I4fi; N new Jncobin, en&cLed, SST; proclama- 
tion of ihe, iSS; ijrebeQtaituii of [lie, to ihe 
kingi'ItSl; funnHiioD of, by ihu Assembly, 



Coiulitutionol iiarty, c 
268. 

CODTB 



ic of tl: 



idedinoof tbi-. 



iQ (National J, the, declares war H^uiiut 
CiDgland, 331 ; liberal lawji eancted by the, 
358; attack on ihc, by llenriot, 384; sionn; 
meeting; at llic, belween the Jacobins and 
ThermidoriunB, 8!>3 ; decrees of, against the 
ineurreclbn, tUU; session of the, -(US j re- 
marks of lliierB on the, 410; eiecltuns for 
the, 608; spirit of tho, CDS, 
Com-dealen, attack upon the, 134. 
Connd] (of the Ancients), runDatiouofilic,403; 

(of Five Handred), the, 403. 
Coonl d'Artois (Cliarles X. ) placed in comrannd 
ofanannyfrom England, 412; letter oTNa- 
poleon to, 421 ; his reply, 432. 
Court, extravagance of Ihe, 40; haste of, lo 
leaTe Veriailles, 68 ; more feared by the peo- 
• pie than ihe Parliament, Tl ; the, driven to 
the importation of Swiss troopt, 104 ; how 
ifTected by capture of the BaBlille, 123 ; em- 
ploys emUsarioB to bay np and destroy the 
bread, IG2; its planx, IS6; exullaiion of, at 
the airitol of the Flanders regiment, 167; 
the, prosecDies Mirabeau and ihe Duke of 
Orleans. IBS. 
Conrtierg' reasons for unbeiief, 49. 
Credit, public, eondiiion of. in France at thiii 

Crown, policy of the ofRccrs of (he, in keeping 
the nobles poor, 4G; salarT of the, lixed, 
177. 

Cnrreney, recoinini; of ihe, 3.'i. 

D'Af^uet (Captain) inrns ihe I'arlinmenl of 

Paris into the street, TR. 
D'Aguilton (Duke), serrices of ibe. 13!). 
D'Annis (Count), accused of adultery with the 

4ueen, 72. 
D'Aumont (Duke), defense of, by I.a Fayette, 

211. 
D'Espr^m^il obtains the edict esiablishing the 

courts, 73 ; discovers Brienne's plan to the 
' Parliamenl, 74. 
D'Estaing (Admiral), commander of the Na- 

tknal Guards of Versailles, 16G; letter of, to . 

Uorie Antoinette, 1S7. 
; Santon appointed minister of justice, 390; re- 
markable prediction of, to Louis Philipjie, 

307; arrested and executed. 366. | 

-I)>nphin, imprisonment of the, 361; death of 
• Ihe, 412. I 

Se Lanney, conduct of. at the storming of the 

Bastille, 119; attempts tc blow up ihe 6a«- 

lilla, 1S1; death o>, 132. 
T)' Tocqaerille, his reasons for the bad odor of 

Chriitianily, 48; cxplaiuition of, eonccrninc 

E 



Ihe bJindness of Ihe ruling classes lo theii 

Death, how regarded by revolutionary writer*. 

Debts uf France at the denth of Louis XIV, 86. 
Uecisiunx (judicial), bouehl and sold, 49. 
Dcclanitiun of Louis SVI. of tlie object of his 

leaving Parifl, 2SI. 
Decnw establiahing the courts a jierfeei ratlare, 

15, 76. 
Des^, appeal nt, for Ihe king, 324. 
Desmoalins (Camille), inciirs lo rebellion, lOB; 
his oratory, 149| speech of, on the ten dollar 
decrue, 172; inierriew of, with La Fayette, 
213; remorse of, on the condem nation of the 
Girondists, 364; letter of, to his wife, 368; 
terror of, ■[ the prosi>cci of death, S71 ; exe- 
cution of, 373. 
Desmoulins (Lncite), letter of, lo Robespierre, 
868 1 heroism and condemnation of, S7t ; ex- 
ecution of, S73u 
Desodoards, his description of the state of Pja- 

IS, 358. 
Desp»ti^m of the Court more opjiressire than 

that of the Parliament, 71. 
Dessanll, his "-crtHic" and suReriogs, GE; yean 

of, in priKon, 66. 
Diamond Necklace the, 72. 
Diderot, his connection with the " Encyclope- 
dia," 4S.- commence! by attacking Christian- 
ity, 48; imprisonment uf, 48. 
Directory, forraaiioo of the, 411; Napoleon's 
agency in supporting the, 413; message of 
the, 419; the two parties in tho, 420. 
Droiiot discovert ihektnfE, 260; arrests tho rcy- 

al family at Varennes, 201. 
Dubois, character of, 36. 

Dnke of Orleans regent, 34; characler of the 
regency, 3n; death of the, 36; insult of, at 
tho Tuileries, 240. 
Dumuni, deBCriplion of affairs by, 114; account 

of Miraboan's infiuence, 149. 
Dnmouriei, interview of, with the queen, 247; 
entreats the kin^ to sanction Ihe decree of Ihc 
Assembly. 263; hia traitorous surrender of 
fonresses to ihe Austrtans, 38S; retires to 
Switzerland, 334. 

Ecclesiastics superseded in office for rcfusiDg the 

oath, 191. 
Edgewonh (Monsieur), visits the king at ihe 

Temple. 32fi, 
Edict of Nantes, proclamation of. hr Henry IV., 

31 ; rrvocalion of, by Louia XIV., SI. 
Edicta iHiDed against Protestants by Louii 

XIV.. 29. 
Education removes the saperioriiy of the he- 

rediiary nobiliiy, 46. 
Electors of Paris solicit the organiiatjon of Cit- 

iiens' Guard, 112; deputation of, 116; by 

their acts become a new govcroineni, 117. 



i 



Elizabclh (Mnilunic, sister of tht 

not, S5I. 
England, war declared ofiaiiMt, b; 



en), exB- ] R»al, 'M ■ppeRrancc in oncieiil 

I jugalion of, liy Ceuu, 17; tbe hotno uf wtf 
Nalional I and tumult, 18. 



1 






irngiiiist France, 402 ; expedition fmin, < Girondiius cause of the name of, 21G; jo; of 
i ibv llovaltals, 411 ; her price for 

peace, 418. 
EnthuiJiwin in fVanec awakeneil bj American 

Rerolulion, 60. 
Equality, unirersal, oripin orinijuiry inlo, 47. 
Etiqaette, want of, on the part of ihe Assejobly t 

loword the klnn, SRH. 
Europe, reply of the i-owers uf, to Ihe French 

Canstiluiion, 240. 
Execntiuns, rapid increase of, 377. 
Extravagance of Court, effect of, on nation, 40. 



Fnmine in PariK, 808. 

FanaticLBm excited by tbe ccclcsiasCicB, 174. 

Fauchet (Abbd), gernion of, U4. 

FavorilBS of the kinB BccuBtomcd to oblnin blank 
and sealed ItUra de cachet, lift. 

Favrus (Hnr(|iii'i of), aecueed of attempt lo ne- 
3 La Fayctle and Ballly, 175; trial 
170. 

FiTsen (Count), aids ihe royaf family in their 
flicht. 109. 

Fendal ayatem, rise of the, from the Remain* nf 
Charlotnognu'a empire. S2; period of the, 24; 
■tate of HOdety to which it is adapted, 46; 
like darkneiu before tif(ht, ia disperntd by pop- 
ular intelligence, 46) its decline, 46; prifi- 
le^softhe, unrrendcred, 140. 

Field of Mart, aswemblage of the people at the, 
91. 

FlL-Kselles (Mayor), cheats tbe people, 1 18 ; death 
of, ]:i2. 

Fleunu. battle nf. Sill 

Food, want of, hee'oa 10 be fell, 183. 

Foulon, accoaniof, 135; death of, 136. 

Fonqnicr Tlmrille, full of, S91. 

France, origiin of the name of, 18; condition of, 
durinn rettni of Louis XIV., 34 ; the enurces 
of peril of, 264; the three pnniea in, 207; in- 
vaded by the Alliifs in 1792, 276; niter con- 
fusion in, 428. 

Francis II. ascends the throne nf Aaslria, 346. 

Franfois, ■ baker, hunf- by the moh, 167. 

Franklin (Beiijaniin), effect of his simplicity 
npon the French, 61. 

Fralemitf tbe watchword of the manses, 47; 
this principle the winl of the Revolution, 47. 

Frederick II. of Prussia, friendship of, for Vol- 



Gnmin, master bbicksmiih to the kinc, 65 ; ac- 
count by. of the king's character, 65. 
GardedaCorp«,n>nBict of, with the people, 161. 



the Kepublic beinp proclaimed, 3U9 ; 
ossastinale the, 832 ; the, arrested, 
hrouKbl before the Reyolntionary tri- 
bunal, 358; condemnation of the, 354; hut 
supper of the, 855 ; execution of tbe, 8S6. 

Gofiuelat (M. dc), shot by tlie National Guard, 
2(Hi. 

"Golden ace of kinK^r" the, £0. 

Government, its desire to keep the pet^le )ioor, 
60; the, of the National Aiiseiubly establish- 
ed. 127. 

Grcnclte, attack on the camp at, 417. 

Grenoble, Parliament at, refoscs to surrender to 
the /elirti de racAel, 75. 

Guard, National, formed and placed under com- 
mand, 126. 

Guards, the French, protect the people, 110; 
refuse to accept /lordon, 128. 

Guillotin (Dr.), proposes the use of his instru- 
ment, 178. 

GustavDS III. (of Sweden), 
247. 

Ucben, the leader ii 

deal h of, 365. 
Hcbcrtisis, e 



Paris. 364 ; downfall and 



i character 



27. 
Henry IV. ascends the throne, 27; 

of his reiffn, 27 ; dcalb of. 27. 
Hidlend, the Allies driven from, S!)4. 
HuRh Capet seizes the French throne, 24, 
Hnngaiy, war declared DEainsl, by France, 249. 

Imprisonment, horrors of, in the Bastille, 54, 

Intidcl writers durinjt reiftn of Louis XV., 42. 

Infidelity iK'comcs the fasbion. and why, 48. 

Insult to the deputies of (he people, 8(1. 

Insurrection, chuko of failure of tbe, 46 ; reason 
for, 46; planned apainet the Naliona] Con- 
vention, 400. 

Intellect, ifufthe lower class, thoncht lightly oC 
45. 

Invasion, the fear of, arms France, 142. 

Ireland, hatred of the [icople of. ai^nst &i- 
(tland, 418; expedirion to, 419. 

Iron ebesl. bnildinR of (he. 252. 

Isnard (Monsieur), speech of, on the Analrian 
war, 249. 

Iiflllan canipalpn. the victories of the. 42t. 

Italy, the campaign in, 416. 



Jacobin Club, demand of, for the deponttonq^j 




I 



ihe kinft, 227 J present ihcir mandate lo the 
AsBembl;, 228; tbeir resolve to deibrone the 
king, 277; become the dominant power in 
France, 29G ; clab-bouite of the, dosed, 394. 

Jrtcobins, oripn of the, 75; arrive at the sum- 
mit or their power, 21i ; the influence of the, 
226. 

Jacquerie, insnrrecdon of the, 2G. 

Jefferson (Thomas), opinion of, on the condition 
of (he French, 52 ; letter of, to Mr. Jay, on 
the Stales - Genpral, 81 ; probably aided in 
composition of Bill of RiRbts, 107; aasista in 
preparinB the Declaration of Biphts, U7; re- 
marks of. npoQ the qnestions of the day, lrj4 ; 
opinion of, conceminR Lonis XVI., 329. 

Jemappes, battle of, 310. 

Jennesse Diirdc, rise of the band of, 300. 

Joseph II. of Austria, reply of, npon the sub- 
ject of the American War of Independence, 
61. 

Josephine Bcauhamais im prisoned tn Paris, 
378. 

Jndfres bought their offices and sold their deei- 



Laclos, editor of the Jacobin Jonrnal, 225. 

Ln Fayette (Marquis de), advocates the Amer- 
ican War of Independence, 61 ; his boldness 
at the Assembly of Notables, 67; joins the 
National Assembly, 101 ; vice-president of 
National Aiisembly, 106; presents the As- 
sembly «ilh the Bill of Rights, 107; made 
commander of the National Guard, 126; in- 
forms the Parisians of the kind's speech, )26; 
attempt of, to save Foulon, 136; makes the 
Declaration of Rights, 147; lianpCT of, t&O; 
popularity of, deelines, inS; liis knuwlcdm! 
of the royalist plots, 1Q6; saves the palace 
from destruction, 161; presents und rccun- 
ciles the queen to the people. IG3; ensures 
the safety of the queen's guard, 163; confi- 
dence of, in the people, 183; takes ihe oath 
of fidelity, 183; accused by the people of 
treason, 210; issues an order for arrest of the 
king, 210; assumption of power by, 310; 
boldness of, in rescuing d'Anmoni, 21 1 ; in- 
terview of, with Desmoulins, 213; insult to, 
by the qneen, 220 ; unpopularity of, 226 ; dis- 
persion of the Jacobin mob by, 226; avenion 
of the queen toward, 210; resigns the com- 
mand of the National Guard, 24S ; his speech 
to the Assembly on the outrages of 20th of 
June, 263; burned In efllgy, 261; his plan 
for saving the king, 271 : calumniated by or- 
ders of the queen, 273) denounced as a trai- 
tor, 280 ; arrested and imprisoned at Olnintz, 
297. 

La Force, prison of, broken open, 1 15. 



La P^roose, instmctions for his voyage framed, 



Lamballe (Princess), trial and execution of, 303, 

Lamotle, Comtesse, 72. 

Land, proportion owned by the tiut-paycrs, 50 ; 

difficulty of |>urchiiaing, 52. 
Latude, liia imprisonment, CG ; accoltnl of hi« 



captivity, 57. 

Launey (M. de), chararter of, 118. 

Lcbrun appointed minister of foreign affairs, 
290. 

Lereb^■Te (Abb^ diRttibotos powder to the peo 
ple, 117. 

L^geodrc, attempt of, to save Danton, 367. 

LcgislBtivo Assembly, formation of the, 23T; 
tueaaores of the, against the non -conforming 
priests, 243. See also AseEMtiLr. 

Legislature, how should It be constituted t 148. 

Leopold, death of, 246. See also Aubtbu. 

Lcpelletier, ai^afsination of, 330. 

LettEfB, anonymous, to Louis XV^ 41 ; men of, 
regarded as curiosities, 46. 

Lellra d» eaditt, blank, filled up by the king'a 
favorites, G3 ; number issued during the reign 
of Louis XV., 55; ease with which they were 
obtained, 65; abolished by the National A»- 
Bembly, 236. 

Liancourt (Duke of), midnight lDt«rHew of, 
with the king, 123. 

Libertines still infidels, hut not openly, 47. 

Literature and art, slate of, during reign of 
Louis XIV., 33. 

Loan, one hundred millions of dollars on peo- 
ple alone, 69. 

Louis Cai^i. See Loris XVI. 

Louis Philippe, poverty if, 134; prediction of 
Danton 10, GOT. 

Louis XIII., his reign, ST. 

Louis XIV., death of, 33) state of society dur- 
ing his reign, 25 ; character of, 29. 

Lonis XV., marriagB of, 38 ; length of the reign 
of, 38 J political reasons of, for countenancing 
Voltaire, 49; one hundred and liflr thousand 
lettrti de caclul during the reign of, 55 ; 
death of, 67. 

Louis XVI., absolat« power of, 63; charscler 
of, 68; commencement of, as king, 58; ap- 
pointment of his ministers, 59; love of, for 
blacksmiths' work, 66 ; orders Parliament to 
register decree taxing all lands alike, 08 ; 
banishes Parliament to Troyes, 69; bnniiihea 
the Duke d'Orleans, TO; decrees an equal 
representation in States- (^neral, TO) orders 
Br(!i* not to molest the National Assembly, 
100; character of, by M. Builly, 1 1 1 ; mid- 
night interview of Duke of Liancourt with, 
12.'); visits Bud explains himself to the As- 
sembly, 124; conducted in triumph lo tho 
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pftlact, 12Gi hln loM of power, 127; rcc«lb 
Necker, IS8; vUits the FarisiMU, 129; ac- 
cepts the acta of the people, 130; Dccepu ihe 
tricolored coL-kide, 130; reception o^ hy ihe 
French people, 131 ; givea money lo the poor, 
138; ilecides lo obey the people, 162) walks 
■lone ntnong ibe people, Ili6; rumon or at- 
tempU M cany off, ITG ; viiit of, to the As- 
sembly, 17S; speech of, at the Assembly, ITti; 
Ukea ihe oalh to the people, 164; effect of 
the death of Mirabeau upon, 196; intentjoiu 
of, rclalmf; to flighl, 196; surrounded by the 
National Guards, 197; flight of, 198; discov- 
ered by Drouet, 300; airested at Varenncs, 
SOI ; appearance of^ after nrrest, 204 ; inflD- 
enca of the appearance of, 207 ; carried back 
to Paris, 203; prophelica] exclamation of, 
808 ! injudicious memorial of, 212 ; return of, 
to Paris from Varennes, 216; entrance of, 
into Paris, 218; offers a dcclaralion of the 
ohject of his leaving Pariii, 221 ; prcscntalion 
of the Constitution to, 231 ; cordial assent of, 
to ihe Conslitation, 232; takes the oath lo 
support the Constitution, 232 ; reception of, 
by the Assembly, S34; experience of, in (he 
Tariablenessof the mob, 234; remarks of, to 
Bertrand de Molcrille, 236; the Assembly 
addressed by, 238; proclamaiioii of, lo the 
eraiftranta at Coblcnit, 242 ; letter of, to I^uis 
Slanialas Xavicr, 242 1 hia protection of the 
non-conforminK pric«ts, 243 ; speech of, to the 
Assembly, 244 ; declares war BRaiiU't Aaglria, 
246; speech of, lo the Assembly on iho Je- 
mandg of Austria, 249; deplorablo dejection 
ofi 2M; character of, described by the queen, 
267; plana for the escape of, 271; his silk 
breast-plate, 27G ; petitions for bis dethrone- 
neut, 280 i insulted in the garden, 283 ; takes 
refuEB with the National Assembly, 286 ; sus- 
pended by the National Assembly, 289; a 
prisoner, 292 ; taken lo the Temple, 294 ; in- 
snltB of, at the Temple, 311 ; summoned to ap- 
pear before the Revolutionary Tribunal, 316; 
trial of, 316; anecdote concerning, SIT; in- 
formed of his condemnBlion, 324 ; his last in- 
terview with his family, 326 ; hie bequests, 
826 ; his execution, 329. 

Louis XVII, See D*othiii. 

Louis XVTII. (Count of Provence), reply of, to 
the letter of the kinir to, 242. 

Lourtaloi (Monsieur), incites to the reicuo of 
the soldiers, 104. 

Lyons captnred by the Revolatlonists, 342 ; ris- 
ing of the Royalists at, S98. 

Mailtard, his judicial labors at the prison of Ab- 

baye, 303. 
Hailly (Madame de), favorite of Louis XV., 38. 
Mnlei>herbpn, execution of; 860. 
Harat (Jcun PbmI'i, his advire to the people, 

lOS; opioioB of, coQccmiog National Aasem- 



bly, 146; desires to Bbrogata the death pen- 
alty, 173; speech of, to the Jacobin Cleb, 
214; trial and victory of, 33G ; aesassiDation 
of, 338 1 buet of, thrown into the mad, 398. 

MarccBD, death of, 414. 

Maria, wife of Louis XV,, 38. 

Maria Theresa a prisoner, 292; taken to the 
Temple, 294; liberaiioi) of; 3G1 ; marriafte 
and death of, 352. 

Marie Antoinette, edacation of, 68; her posi- 
tion, 71; at Trianon, her troubles, 72; ac- 
cused of adnliery with the Count d'Artois, 
72 : involved wilh Comlesse Lamolte in the 
pnhlic estimation, 72 ; intrusts her son lo Ihe 
nobility, 100; effect of eeeinK the tricolor 
worn by the king, 132; takes the oalh of 
fidelity, 186; platis the escape of the kinj;, 
197; Qight of, 198, 199; arrested at Va- 
rennes, 201 ; indignation of, at the disrespect 
shown to the king, 203 ; pleads with the may- 
or's wiffe, 206; insult of, to La Fayetle, 220; 
respect of, for popnlar rights, 234 ; angnish 
of, at the disrespect shown the king, 238 ; her 
hatred of La Fayette, 240; attempt to ai,Eas- 
Mnate, 266; her opinion of the king's char- 
acter, 267 ; adventnres of, in the mob of 20th 
of June, 287 ; the dauphin ordered to be taken 
from, 346; token 10 the Conciergerie, 347; 
trial of, 348; condemnation and letter of, to 
her sister, 340; execution of; 350. 

Marty, palace of, 86. 

Massat, imprisonment ot; in ibe Bastille, 66. 

Masses, wretchedness of the, 47; their condi- 
tion during the reign of Louis XV., 62. 

Memorial of the king on leaving Paris, 212. 

Mercenaries, foreign, collected in Paris, 104. 

Merovingian dynasty, the, 18. 

Mirabeau, his course to idendfy himself with 
the people, 80; character of, 80; his expnl- 
eion from the Parliament, 80; his aspect at 
the St ales- General, 86; his formal "Letter* 
to my Caostiluents," 87 ; speech of, upon the 
dissolution, 99; compares American and En- 
glish revolutions with that of France, 102 ; 
speech of, concerning the movements of the 
army, 106 ; his position in Ihe Assembly, 107 ; 
instraction to, of the depniy to the king, 124; 
opposes the amnesty, 139; how regarded by 
the Parisians, 149; his motives explained, 
152; supports the confiscation of church prop- 
erty, 171 ; defends the Conveniion from [be 
charge of nsDrpBiion, 174; physical condition 
of, 189; interview of, with the queen, I8ft; 
plans of, to overturn the CoiuiTiiuiion, 190; 
opposition of, to law agalnM cmicration, 191 ; 
plot of, for ihe kinp's escape, 192; death o^ 
193; funeral of, 194. 

Mob becomes fast and furious, IG8; actions of 
the, on the 20tb of Jane, 1792, 266. 

Moleville CBertrand de), remarlK of, on the Ab- 
sembly, 236. 



Moliire, hii r 



.1 the Courtier*' loble, 



I 

I 



Monarchy supported bj the Papacy, 48, 
MuDf^ appoimcil mioisler urttic muriue, 290, 
MoDopolialB, hatted uf Lhe {icuple against, i'H. 
MantuqaicD cxplaioa rhu nuiiunal potiey lo (hr 

people, 47. 
Mourn, iDcuisiaiw of the, inlo France, 20, 



Kapi)teon. See BoiiAPAKTa. 

Nadonal bankrnpicy describsd, 63. 

NHtional Guard formed, I2G; losing infioence, 
160; di>ipenioii of a mob by the, 229. 

Npcker, ap[)0inuaeiit or, aa minister of llnance, 
60; policy of, 60; bit position and etrugfjles, 
63; his "Compte rendu an Roi" and its effect, 
6H ; recommends formation of provincial par- ' 
liamenta, 03 ; hia meaaarEB and tboir n^ccp- 
lion, 64; recalled, 77; effects upon the peo- 
ple of his recall, 77 ; applauded by the people 
fiir Tefosinj; to Bdeiid the royal siilint;, 100; 
Tcmoriu of, on the conspiracy of the nobles 
Bcainst the National Assembly, 102 ; his ad- 
Tice disregarded, 107; dismissal of, 108; re- 
called, I2S; return of, to Paris, 138; Tcsig- 
natioDoF, 189. 

Nemours (Duke of), his accusation and punish- 

NoaUlos (Viscount de), »ervices of, 139 ; arm of 
the, rejected by the queen, 220. 

Nobitily, their doctrine regarding ihe lower 
class, tS ; hereditaiy, state of socirty which 
abolislies, 46; much disantisllcd with the de- 
cree of equality of representation, 79; tri- 
umph of the, 96, 97 ; ordered by the king to 
join Ihe National Assembly, 101 ; dissalisfac- 
tion of the, with the Assembly, 101 ; conipir- 
ai7 of the, to overturn Assembly, 103 ; yield 
their feudal rights, 140; plots of the, I6G; re- 
ligion of the, 170; plans of the, 191. Sec 
also Nobles. 

Nobles obliged to unite with the king, and to 
promise to submit to all the taxes, 90 ; aban- 
donment of their chateaux for a metropolitan 
residence, 4E ; income of, in prorinco of Li- 
monsin, according to Tnrgol, 45 ; position of 
the, in (he days of feudal grandeur, 4G; now 
haled t^ the peasants, 46 ; all taxation stead- 
ily opposed by the, 65-68; everywhere resist 
the decree of Brienne, 75; their plan for mnn- 
Bging the States-General, B4 ; exult in their 
supposed victory, 100; forty-seven join ihe 
National Assembly, 101 ; olistmct the action 
of the Assembly, lOB; plan of, to regain their 
ascendency, 141. 

Normandy, revolt in, 24. 

Notables (Assembly of), recommended hv Ca- 
bnne, 66 ; the meeting, 67 ; meeting of, call- 
ed 10 settle questions about the States-Gen- 
eral, TB. 




EX. 585 

Oath of fidelity taken, IM. 

UrlcauB (Duke of), enters his protest in Parlia- 
ment againiit the king's commands, 70; ban- 
ished liy lhe king, 70; contemplates usurpa- 
tion, 71 ; joins the National Assembly, 101, 

Urleuns, massacre of the RojalilU ot, 308. 

IJubliilla, description ut, 6G. 

Paine (Thomas), one of the Jacobins, 224. 

Papacy the right arm of monarchy, 48. 

fttre QUI Cer/t, institution of, 40. 

Paris, from what it sprung, 19; state of, on July 
1 2, 1 789, 111; garrisoned by the people, I £4 ; 
municipal government of, arrogates snprcme 
power, 146; events at, on the king's escape, 
209; a new mayor of, chosen. 243; mob in, 
on the 9th uf August, 1793, 281; arrest of 
the RoyaJiatB of, 300 ; festival lit, to celebrate 
the JiicobinConstiluiion,339; famine in, 398. 

Parliament asserts that it has no power to reg- 
ister decrees, 68; custom of, to register king's 
decrees, 68 ; passes resolntion concerning 
StaKts-General, 69 ; its desire to obtain ftudal 
privileges, 73; forced lo surrender D'Esprtfm^ 
nil and De Monsabert, 74; meets and declares 
its session permanent, 74; method of the, in 
receiving flie king's commiBsioners, 78; its 
condemnation of La Fayette, 298 ; of the 
provinces abolished, 172. 

Parties, number of, la France, 190. 

Patronage uf men of leuers by nobility, naUre 
of, 4G. 

Paupers, numbers of, 169. 

Peasants, their hatred of the nobility and crowd, 
46; coil them "vnlnires," 46; their fear of 
tax-collectors, 50; their difficollies, 52. 

" PtTitea mhtophiqtia" burned by exeention, 
48. 

People side wilh iho Parliament, 71 ; support 
their enemies, the Parliaments, 73; enjoined 
to send in nccount of grievances to the States- 
General, 79; condition of the, S8; send in re- 
quests to the Assembly, 105; bear the busts 
of Necker and Orleans in triumph, 109 ; sack 
the convents for wine and wheat, 115; arm 
and garrison the Bastille, 123 ; escort the 
king to the palace, 125; of Paris desire ths 
king to visit them, 129; becoming soldiers 
from fear of invasion, 143; demand of the, 
that the king shall go to Paris, 162; influ- 
ence of the king's appearance upon the, 207; 
enthusiasm of the, at the reading of the Con- 
stilnlion, 234. 

Pepin ascends the throne, 20. 

PeiMcution of Proteslanls renewed, 375 ''"« «'- 
gnment of the Church, 48. 

Potion chosen Mayor of Paris, 244; dilatory c<»n- 
duct of, in fhe mob of 20th of June, 259 ; his 
dismissal from the Tuileries, 262; petitions 
the Asiembly for the dethronement of the 
king, 280; found dead in the forest, 862. 
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Fhummond, chief of tlie Fraaks, 18; obtains 

lupremacy over Gaul, 18. 
Pbili]j (the Fair) eslablishc* hi> Parliament io 

Paris, 24. 
Philip VI. crowned at Rheinu, S5 ; luxurji of 

the court of, 25. 
PhilOBOphf, of the writera on, 47; of RcToIn- 

tionaiy writers, results of, 47. 
Plchegm appointed (.-ommandcr of the Parisian 

forces, 401. 
PiePf, its rarity forms an admirable foil to show 

up the corruplion sarroumlini;, 4B. 
Pitt (Williaini his approval of Bnrkc's boot, 

187iBlaicmentof, lo the Frpnch envoy, S40; 

his opinion of La Fayette, 2!»8. 
Political economy simplified for the masses, 47. 
PolilicB superior in inflaence to religion ovar 

LouU XV., 49. 
Pompadoar (Madame dr), character of, 39 ; 

death of, 43. 
Popular sovGToigniyi when legitimated in 

France, G2. 
Poxerty of nobteB in every ihinc bat pride, 4,'i. 
Power of Franco in the handB of nodility, G4 ; 

aid of foreign, to the nohlcese, 1!)6. 
Priests, attempts of, to rause the popiilace, I7T. 
Prisons, for what pnrposea used by Jennita, BTi ; 

number of, in Pans, Mi ; terrible suffering in 

the, 359. 
PrivileRcd class, number of, in France dnrinp 

(he reiRn of Lonia XV., 4n ; dissalisficd with 

Turpot's measures, CO; ealculalion of numer- 
ical strength of, 64. 
Privileges (fendai). See Fegoal. 
Prolestanls, persecution of, by Louis XIV., 29; 

number of, in France, 80; "dragooned into 

Catholic faitb," 30; oscajie of, from Frante, 

S2; persecution of, renewed. 37. 
Prorinco of Vendue, reDgfoos troubles in, 243. 

Bee La Vendee. 
Provinces, France diridod imo, 171. 
I'roTJndal ParliamcnlB, formation of, recoin- 

mended by Necker, 63. See also Pablia- 

Prussia, desire of, to withdraw from the coali- 
tion, 39(1. 
Public credit, condition of, in France now, 66. 

JUsladt, assassination of the embassadors at, 
428. 

Bebellion, people incited to, by Camille Des- 
monlios, lOR. 

"Reflections,"" by Edmund Burke, 187. 

Reform, few of ihc nobility in favor of, 79. 

Reign of Terror, Prance sarreudcreii to the, 
841>; more endurable than the old dominion, 
402. 

Religion, how represented bv Revolntionarr 
writers, 47: becomes the jiolicy of ilie nobles, 
170; the aid of, brought lo bear, by the cler- 
gy, 173. Sec also Chsistiakitt. 



Renville (Constant de), confinement of, in the 
Bastille, 63. 

Republicans, increase of the, 246. 

Revolution, its outbreak and failure explained, 
46; listoflhe victims of the, 379. 

Revolutionary Tribunal, origin of the, 296; trial 
of tlie king before the, 322. 

lUchelica (Cardinal), his characUr and influ- 
ence M a i>olitician, 27; his death, 27; cru- 
elty of, to DcBsanlt, 56; iron-heatt*>d firm- 
ness of, 50. 

Hiot, description of the first, 82; fomented la 
prevent meeting of the Stales - General, 
83. 

Robespierre (Maximilian), first appearance of, 
88 ; desires lo abolish the dealli penalty, 173; 
demands 'an act of accusation ngainsl ihe Gi- 
rondisia, 336; turns against Daolon and De»- 
monlins, 866 ; speech of, against Damon, 
367; inexplicable character o^ 876; decrees 
of, in favor of the existence of the Supreme 
Being, 376 ; supposed attempt to assassinate, 
396; dawning opposition ID, 377; urged lo 
assume the dictatorship, 878; defeat of, In 
Ihe Convention, 380; arrest of, with his broth- 
er, 388 ; assanaiion and rearrest of, 388 ; con- 
demnation of, 387 : execution of, 388. 

Rooderer (Monsieur), interview of, with the tiiy- 
al family, 284. 

Rohan (Cardinal), involved with Comtesse I^a- 

Boland (Monsieur), dismissal of, from the of- 
fice of minister of the interior, 264 ; death of, 
363. 

Boland (Madame), her letter to (he kinp, S54; 
anecdote concerning, 309; death of, 363. 

Rollo, an Incident related of, 23. 

Roman empire, dccllna of the, 17. 

Romenf (M. de), arrest of the ktng by, 20B. 

Housseau employs his eloquence for Rcvolntton, 
47. 

Royal decree, customs regarding it, 68. 

Royal family, flight of the, 198; their mode of 
ilfe in liio Temple, 311. See also Locia 
XVI. and Marie AinornETTJC. 

Sabbath, allempts to obliterale Ihc, 361. 

Salt, duty on, abolished, 172. 

Sanlerre appointed to the command of Ihe Na- 
tional Guard, 296. 

Sansse (MadameX answer of, lo Ihe apptica- 
lions of the qneen, 20G. 

Schools establislied by Charlemagne, 31. 

Sermon of the Bishop of Nancy, 86; of Abb^ 
~ uchet. 144. 

Sherifl^ obh'ged to have a guard, 60, 

.Si6rca (AbM), his pamphlet, 78; his motion in 
the StBtes-Gencral, B9 ; its success, 90 ; aec- 
ond pamphlet of, 90. 

Sorieties, the Jealunsj with which they were re- 
gar^ad, 46. 
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Society, Btata of, during iho reiim of Lonis XIV., 
28; stauof, at Ibe death uf Louis XIV., a». 

Soldiers, brutal conduct of, 30; become discun- 
t«Qted, 103; cunlcEce with the people, 11)8; 
arrested for their oath, 104 ; Bcatler (he lir«t 
mob, 109; H lojal regiment from Klandcrs 
ordered to Pbtib, 157. 

Sombmeil, fi;ovemor uf Holul des Inralides, 
character of, 1 19. 

Spain, trealj of France with, 39G. 

Speech of Marat to iha Jacobin Club, 2ir>. 

St. Etiennc, curate of, beads the peo{i1c, 119. 

St. Hnmire, acconnt of him, 150, 

Stales- Gen nral convened for May, 7G ; debalea 
which arnee upon the anminoninB of, 78; rop- 
rcflenution In, how to bo deicrmiued, 7a ; 
equal reprcsenlation in, decreed by the king, 
79; the people enjoined lo send in account 
of ibeir priuvances lo the, 79; nombor of 
memberB of, 81 ; convened, 83; delnpites to. 
received by the kinc, 83 ; openinn of the, 85, 
86; boldness of the third estate, 87; Necker's 
reception at the, 87; sttempt of, lo ensnare 
the third eEtnle, 87; the conflict in the, 88. 
See also Assehblt and Convention. 

Supreme BcinR, decrees in favor of the, 375 ; 
festival in honor of the, 371). 

Soxpected penons, schedule of those liable to 
arrest, 314. 

Suspensive veto, the, approved, 151. 

Swiss, the, refose lo fire upon their comrades, 
110. 

Talleyrand, bis remark concerning the diamond 
necklace, 72. 

Tallien, speech of, n{>ainat Robi><<pierrc. 381. 

Talms, incident contiectod with ihu marriage 
of, 178. 

Taxation ao aniversal that the invenlor of n 
new one was regarded as a man of (leiiiiia, 
49; the bnrdon of, full upon unprivilcRcd 
classes solely, 49; artiliceB used by the peas- 
ants lo eladc, 50 ; proportion of land owned 
by ihe pnycrs of, 50; ex|irdienTe of ibe col- 
lector of, to obtain the, 60; burden of, com- 
puted, 51 ; equality of, when nobles wonld 
permit it, S8. 

Temple, description of the, 293. 

Tennis - court, celebration of the meeting al, 
255. 

Tcxel, capture of the fleeliK, 895, 

Theatre, Jacobin riot in the, 289. 

Thermidorians, origin of the, 879; supremacy 
of the, 389. 

Thiers, remarks of, on the National Conven- 
tion, 410. 

Third esisite triumphant, 101. 

Thouret (Monsieur), preacnis CoBBlitution lo the 
king, 231. 
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Tliuriot (Monsieur), i 

render. 120. \ 

HtlG'deeds destroyed by ihe peasantry. 143. 
Titles of nuhle blood sold, 50. 
Tollendal, Lally, speech of, 126. 
Toulon surrendered to the Allies, 341. 
Tree of feudalism, burning of (he, S76. 
Trials ordered to be public, 172. 
Tribune, a miliury, advised by Marat, 2IG. 
Tricolor worn by the king, 132. 
Tuileries besieged. 286. 
Turgot (Monsieur), his appointment and career 

as minister of finance, 61), 60 ; his measures, 

bow acccpicd, 60. 

Unbelief among the courtiers, reasoiw for, 49. 
Duitcd Slates, Revolution of, compared with 
Ujni of France, 46. 

Valmy, battle of, 306. 

Valois, history of (be house oC, 26. 

Varennes (the), king and royal family arrived 
at, 301 ; monicipalily of, request the king to 
ipoit, 205. 

Vaublanc (M. de), speech of, to the king, 
241. 

Vcrgniand (Monsieur), charges of, against the 
king, 269; prophetic solicitude of, 809; sen- 
tcDccB Che king lO death. 323 ; spirit of the 
Girondists avowed by, 332 ; remark of. in the 
prison to the son of M. Allnand, 354. 

Versailles, chateau of, commenced by Riche- 
lieu, 27; palace of, 36. 

Velo, struggle on the part of the nobility lo 
make it absolute, 149. 

Vica protccti-d by the Church, 48. 

Victims, list of the, of the Itevolution, 379. 

Vienne, Archbishop of, president of National 
Assembly, 106. 

Vincennes, brilliant festivities and spectacles at, 
25. 

Voltaire applies his force to assailing the cor- 
ruption uf the Church. 47; nnfaimen of his 
criticisms on Christianity, 47; befriended by 
Frederick II. of Prussia, 49 ; revinit* Paris, 
63; his reception, 62 ; bis death, 63; removed 
lo the Pantheon in Paris, 222. 

Yoline for the deputies in Paris, 79. 

Wars, why waged by princes, 61. 

Women of Paris, their march lo Versailles, 169 ; 
deputation of, to the king. 160. 

Writers, revolutionary, views of, on religion, 
47; their influence in bmtaliiing the people, 
47; the leading, were inhdels, 47. 

Xnvier (Louis Stanislas], letter of the king to, 
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